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THE great prevalence of the disease of insanity, and es- 
pecially its remarkable apparent increase of late years, which 
has nowhere been more observable than in this country, have 
directed much attention towards it, and caused its phenom- 
ena, remedies, and consequences to be studied with great 
zeal and considerable success. We say apparent increase, 
because it is quite certain, that the progress of science, or a 
change in the system of classifying diseases, has recently 
brought very many cases under this category, which were 
formerly either ranked under a different head, or else not no- 
ticed at all ; and because, from the multiplication of public 
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asylums for the treatment of the insane, and from the philan- 
thropic exertions of individuals, many a poor maniac has been 
rescued from some dark cell in a workhouse or jail, where 
he raved forgotten except by one or two brutal attendants, 
and has been brought to swell the number of patients sup- 
ported at the public charge. Make proper allowance for the 
recent effect of these circumstances upon the statistics of 
insanity, and we do not know of any sufficient proof, that the 
disease is now actually upon the increase, or that it wears a 
more threatening aspect than in former years. But the facts 
which have been brought to light respecting its prevalence 
and its consequences are afflicting enough. The vast ranges 
of buildings which crown one eminence in Worcester, and 
another in Charlestown, when we consider that they were 
erected solely for the accommodation of the insane in the sin- 
gle State of Massachusetts, with less than a million of inhab- 
itants, though they may make us proud of the munificent 
philanthropy of the builders, affect us with far different feel- 
ings when we think of the pitiable fate of the multitude 
within their walls. In a former article,* we laid before our 
readers the means of estimating the probable number of the 
insane in this State, and it is not necessary to revise the 
gloomy computation. Enough was shown of the extent of 
the calamity to commend the subject to the earnest attention 
of every reflecting man and sincere philanthropist. 

The facts, appalling as they may seem, may not be enough 
to support the startling theory which has been advanced, that 
insanity increases with the progress of civilization, and that 
the number of its victims in any country will be found in ex- 
act proportion to the diffusion of knowledge and the general 
cultivation of the intellectual powers among its inhabitants. 
Upon this hypothesis, the disease is like a canker, which ap- 
pears only in the ripening fruit, while it is unseen in the blos- 
som and the germ. Fortunately it is only a hypothesis, and 
one which it is impossible to substantiate by testimony, from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the extent to which the disease pre- 
vails among half-civilized or barbarous nations. Nor is it sup- 
ported by a priori considerations; for excessive activity of mind 
— the undue tension of the intellectual powers — is far from 
being the only cause of the malady. Moral causes are at least 
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equally operative. Intemperance, licentiousness, violent pas- 
sions, the more gloomy forms of superstitious belief, and 
many purely physical circumstances, are very active in scatter- 
ing the seeds of the complaint, and all these may be as fre- 
quent and as efficient among savages as with civilized men. 
Unquestionably, there are certain states of cultivated society 
— and we fear our own social system is to be ranked among 
them — which are very favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of this terrible disease. Where wealth and distinction 
pass rapidly from hand to hand, where the prizes of life are 
held up in glittering profusion in a race open to all comers, 
and where emulation, avarice, and ambition are consequently 
stimulated to the utmost ; where the young are most affected 
by such excitements, and precocity of talent is most observ- 
able and most favored ; where a general license of specula- 
tion exists on all topics, especially on politics and religion, 
and where advanced systems of education, and the peculiari- 
ties of democratic institutions, cause disputes upon these sub- 
jects to be carried on among all classes, even the lowest i in 
the community, so that they fill the void in every one’s life 
which is occupied in other countries by less agitating popular 
amusements ; in short, where all the causes of mental anxiety 
and agitation are so rife, that excitement becomes habitual to 
the mind, and there is a perpetual longing for it ; — there in- 
sanity may be expected to becomean epidemic. These cir- 
cumstances may not operate as immediate and efficient causes 
of the disease; but they prepare the ground for it, so that 
every seed which may happen to fall is sure to vegetate. 
But it is not our object now to discuss either the statistics 
or the causes of aberration of mind. The questions of law 
which grow up out of the existence of insanity are numerous 
and important, and our present purpose is to consider these 
legal relations of the disease. Viewed under this aspect, 
the topic becomes a sort of neutral ground between the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine; and its intrinsic difficulties are 
not lessened, when the conflicting opinions, principles, and 
hab ts of mind of two very different classes of persons are 
brought to bear upon it. In the publications named at the 
head of this article, and in other writings upon the subject, 
nothing appears more plainly, than the violent contrast be- 
tween the lawyer’s habitual veneration for fixed maxims and 
long established precedents, and the rather loose empiricism 
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of the physician, who welcomes every new case as the pos- 
sible basis of a new principle, and almost every novel theory 
as affording at least a more accurate method of classifying 
the various forms of the malady. ach is naturally watchful 
over his own jurisdiction, and jealous of the other’s en- 
croachments; and the uninstructed multitude, belonging to 
neither party, look on with amazement, wondering who shall 
decide when doctors and judges disagree. A reviewer may 
be presumed to be neutral, and is therefore guilty of less ar- 
rogance than is usual, when he undertakes to be umpire be- 
tween two disputants, or to write upon matters in which he 
has had no professional experience. 

Dr. Ray’s work is already favorably known to the public, 
having passed through one edition, and being frequently cited 
with respect both by lawyers and physicians. ‘The writer is 
eminently qualified for his task by long professional experi- 
ence, much study, and an acute and reflecting turn of mind. 
He has the rare merit of not dogmatizing upon a theme which 
has occupied so much of his attention, and which he has had 
so great facilities for studying, that he may reasonably sup- 
pose himself to be more able to form a correct judgment 
upon it than most other members either of the legal or medi- 
cal fraternity. His conclusions are adopted with care, cau- 
tiously expressed, and supported by an abundant array of 
facts and arguments. He leans, as is natural, towards his 
own profession, and manifests some impatience at the perti- 
nacity of the lawyers in applying ancient legal maxims to 
cases of insanity, which ought rather to be governed by prin- 
ciples derived from the enlarged experience and improved 
science of the present day. But this preference is not un- 
reasonably indulged, and the writer often shows considerable 
tact and versatility of mind in contemplating his subject un- 
der its exclusively legal relations. If he has any undue bias, 
it proceeds from the doctrines of phrenology; for although 
he nowhere expresses his belief in this pretended science, 
and even cautiously avoids any use of its terminology, we 
can trace its effects here and there upon the formation of his 
opinions. And we cannot share the confidence with which 
he traces all the forms of mania to disease of the brain, 
and denies that it can ever be attributed solely to an affection 
of the immaterial principle. Many instances of monomania, 
unquestionably produced by brooding too long and too anx- 
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iously over one idea, seem to us to point directly to a differ- 
ent conclusion ; and the admitted fact, that, in numerous in- 
stances, no morbid affection of the brain can be discovered, 
is enough to unsettle this sweeping assertion. ‘The induction 
from facts stopping short at a certain point, the completeness 
of the generalization must be attributed, not to observation, but 
to hypothesis. In the science of medicine, little reasoning 
is safe which goes beyond the limits of the most cautious 
empiricism. 

The literary execution of Dr. Ray’s book is of a high order. 
He is master of an easy, correct, and sustained style, with 
sufficient command of words always to indicate the exact 
shade of thought, and never to leave the reader in doubt as 
to his meaning. ‘There is sometimes a luxuriance of expres- 
sion, in describing the different manifestations of disease, which 
rises almost to eloquence, and not only conveys distinct ideas, 
but inspires strong emotion. Almost his only fault of man- 
ner is a tendency to diffuseness, which sometimes obscures 
the main points of his theme by a cloud of amplification. 
The style is elegant and flowing, but lacks point and ters - 
ness. The usefulness of a book, which is necessarily, in 
some degree, a work of reference, and not intended merely 
for continued perusal, is increased by compression, and a 
somewhat formal and distinct enunciation of the principles 
which the writer seeks to establish. 

Of the other works now before us, one is a very full and 
elaborate report of the trial of Abner Rogers, Jr., one of 
the most important cases involving the law of insanity which 
have recently been decided in this country. The arguments 
of the counsel are given at great length, and embody a 
great amount of legal learning and sound reasoning upon 
this difficult subject. ‘They give a satisfactory view of the 
leading cases, the discussion of which has determined the 
legal effects of the plea of insanity in criminal trials ; and 
the very able charge of the judge, though not reported 
with so much fulness, shows clearly what is the present 
law on this head in our own courts. 

Equally satisfactory for English practice is the short trea- 
tise of Mr. Winslow, which presents a very succinct review 
of the recent decisions of the English judges in cases of al- 
leged insanity, and of the speculations of medical men in 
regard to those cases. ‘The trial of Oxford, who shot at the 
1* 
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queen, and of McNaughton, who was tried for the murder 
of Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert 
Peel, excited great interest, and caused much alarm lest the 
indulgence shown by the legal tribunals to the plea of insan- 
ity should favor the escape of notorious criminals, and defeat 
the ends of justice. ‘T'o quiet this apprehension, the House 
of Lords called upon the twelve judges to state definitely 
what was the law upon some of the nicest questions which 
were involved in the discussion of these cases. The an- 
swer of the judges is given in the appendix to Mr. Wins- 
low’s book, and though expressed with great caution, lest 
the generality of the terms should lead to error when ap- 
plied to particular cases, it indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the legal principles applicable to the subject, of which 
it must be regarded as the latest and most authoritative ex- 
position. 

Although the law, as stated on this occasion, is by no means 
so favorable to the criminal supposed to be insane, as most 
medical authorities would have it, or as the advanced state of 
science respecting the nature and operation of many forms of 
mental disease would seem to justify, it is a great advance, in 

oint of leniency to the accused, beyond the legal maxims 
which were deemed binding only a few years ago. ‘The 
general principle of English jurispudence is, that a man is 
responsible for his acts so long as he is capable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. On the trial of Bellingham for 
killing Mr. Percival, Lord Mansfield instructed the jury, that 
the single question for them to consider was, ‘‘ whether, at 
the time this act was committed, the accused possessed a 
sufficient degree of understanding to distinguish good from 
evil, right from wrong, and whether murder was a crime not 
only against the laws of God, but the law of his country.” 
Under this instruction, Bellingham was convicted and execut- 
ed within eight days after the commission of the offence, al- 
though he was unquestionably deranged, as he fancied that 
the killing of the prime minister of England was the only 
means of obtaining redress for his imaginary wrongs. His 
delusion consisted in the belief, that his private affairs were 
matters of national concern, and that the government was 
bound to afford him redress, and would do so, if he could 
only contrive a means of bringing his case before the coun- 
try. Under the circumstances, such an idea could not have 
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entered the head of a sane man, and the absurd choice of a 
means of obtaining the desired publicity for his case was a 
further proof of his general unsoundness of mind. 

Severe as the rule of law may seem which was applied in 
this trial, it was not so harsh and unreasonable as the princi- 
ple inculcated by English jurists at a still earlier day. ‘Thus, 
Lord Hale recognized. the distinction between partial and total 
insanity, but expressly declared that the former did not con- 
stitute an excuse for an offence which would otherwise be cap- 
ital. He seemed to suppose, that the difference between the 
two kinds of mania was not in kind, but in degree, and, there- 
fore, that the partially insane person might still possess as 
much understanding as a child fourteen years old, and conse- 
quently be liable to punishment. In conformity with this 
opinion, Mr. Justice Tracy declared, in 1723, that ‘* not ev- 
ery kind of frantic humor”? can exempt a man from punish- 
ment; but before he can be held innocent, it must be shown 
that he is ‘‘ totally deprived of his understanding and mem- 
ory.’? Under this interpretation of the law, Arnold was con- 
victed for shooting at Lord Onslow, and sentenced to be 
hanged, though it was fully proved that his family and 
neighbours for many years had considered him insane, and 
that he was in the habit of declaring, ‘‘ that Lord Onslow 
sent his devils and imps into his room at night to disturb his 
rest, and that he constantly plagued and bewitched him, by 
getting into his belly or bosom, so that he could neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep for him.’? Later observation has establish- 
ed the fact, that the monomaniac is quite as irrational on the 
particular subject of his delusion as the frenzied madman is 
upon all subjects. If the offence, then, with which he is 
charged, grew out of his particular delusion, — if an obvious 
connection can be traced in the mind of the accused between 
the two, he is equally entitled with the latter to an acquittal. 
Arnold would not have sought to injure Lord Onslow, if he 
had not been possessed by the insane notion, that his Lord- 
ship sent devils into his room to disturb his sleep ; and there- 
fore the injustice done by his conviction is flagrant. 

This was the doctrine maintained by Mr. Erskine in the cele- 
brated trial of Hadfield, and the recognition of it by the court 
on that occasion constitutes the first marked improvement 
in the spirit of the English law on this subject. The essence 
of insanity was then acknowledged to consist, not in the to- 
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tal, or even partial, privation of memory and understanding on 
all subjects, but in the maniac’s ‘* immovable assumption”’ of 
certain wild fancies as realities ; and the question respecting 
the guilt or innocence of the accused was made to depend 
on the connection shown between his particular delusion and 
the act which he had committed. Hadfield was admitted to 
be sane in most respects, and his conduct while at the bar 
was perfectly rational. But he fancied that he was the Sav- 
iour of mankind, and that, in order to fulfil his mission, it was 
necessary for him to die. As he was not permitted to com- 
mit suicide, he thought he must do some act for which he 
would be subjected to capital punishment ; and, acting under 
this belief, he loaded a pistol, went to the theatre, and shot 
at the king. The relation here between the disease and the 
act is apparent, and the principle of law laid down by Mr. 
Erskine being acknowledged by the court, Hadfield was ac- 

uitted, and sent for the remainder of his life to Bedlam hos- 
pital. Here he remained for thirty years, showing hardly 
any signs of insanity, except once, when he suddenly became 
so furious that it was necessary to chain him. But the par- 
oxysm soon passed off, and he continued tranquil till the 
time of his death. 

The principle stated in Hadfield’s case, however, must 
be taken with one qualification, according to the present mode 
of interpreting the law. It must not only appear that the ac- 
cused labored under a delusion respecting the very act which 
he committed, but the insane belief must be of such a nature, 
that, if true, it would have justified the deed. If the mad- 
man fancies, for instance, that his keeper is about to kill him, 
and if, under this delusion, he murders the keeper, he must be 
acquitted ; for if his supposition were true, the act would be 
one of self-defence. But if he killed the man only for some 
imaginary trifling wrong, or to remove a supposed obstacle 
to the attainment of an estate, though the estate existed only 
in his own insane fancy, he must be convicted ; for such mo- 
tives, even if well founded, would not excuse so grave a 
crime. This is the law as laid down by Chief Justice Shaw 
in the trial of Rogers; and the doctrine seems to be counte- 
nanced, though rather indistinctly, by the answers given by 
the English judges to the questions proposed by the House 
of Lords. ‘‘ The delusion must be such,”’ says Judge Shaw, 
‘¢ that the person under its influence has a real and firm be- 
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lief of some fact, not true in itself, but which, if it were true, 
would excuse his act.’? ‘The English judges declare, that 
though the man entertains an insane fancy, if he knew, at the 
time of committing the crime, that he was acting contrary to 
law, he is punishable. Of course, we cannot penetrate into 
the recesses of the mind, and ascertain directly whether the 
man was conscious, at the time, that he was doing a wrong, 
or transgressing the law. Such consciousness can be inferred 
only from the character of the deed, and the nature of the 
fancied provocation to it. If we suppose the motive to be 
well founded, but find that it is still inadequate to justify the 
proceeding, we may infer that the man knew he was doing 
wrong. And this appears to be the doctrine of the English 
courts. 

Dr. Ray objects to this principle of law, and we think 
with good reason. ‘The delusion usually consists, not merely 
in the assumption of some wild fancy as a reality, but in the 
exaggerated importance which the maniac attributes to the 
supposed fact, and in the influence which he allows it to ex- 
ert over his whole mind and conduct. He is insane upon 
this one subject in all its relations ; he has no right judgment 
either of its moral character or its consequences. He im- 
agines, for instance, that an insult has been offered to him; 
and though it be of so slight a character, that it would hard- 
ly move the resentment of a sane man, to him it is an offence 
worthy of death. ‘* When a person,” says Dr. Ray, ‘is 
so insane as to imagine that another is disturbing his peace 
by spells and incantations, is it strange, that, at the same time, 
his notions of right and wrong should be so confused, that 
he thinks himself justified in sacrificing his disturber ?”? ‘The 
fancied wrong seems never to leave the mind of the madman, 
and appears to him as the sole injury, or the greatest, which 
one is capable of suffering, and consequently that no punish- 
ment is too great for its author. Poor Lear imagines, when 
‘¢ his wits begin to unsettle,” that nothing but the ingratitude 
of children is sufficient to drive a man mad : 


‘¢ Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters.” 


This harsh maxim, that the monomaniac must be supposed 
capable of appreciating the moral character of an action, and 
of weighing out to it the precise measure of retribution 
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which it deserves, though the action never took place except 
in his disturbed fancy, seems to have proceeded from the re- 
luctance of the courts to abandon the old principle of law, 
which never admitted insanity as an excuse for crime, except 
when it amounted to a total inability to distinguish right from 
wrong. This principle, in all its generality, was broken down 
at last, when it was shown by numberless instances, that a 
man may be insane on one topic, and still show a sense of 
duty and of right with regard to all other subjects, and be 
perfectly conscious that the commission of ordinary crimes 
would subject him to the penalties of law. The moral pow- 
er seems hardly ever to suffer a total eclipse, and many an 
inmate of Bedlam will gravely reprove his companions as 
wrong-doers, when he is eagerly watching for an opportunity 
to gratify his own homicidal propensity. Compelled to ad- 
mit the true theory of partial insanity in this respect, the 
legal tribunals have still insisted, that, when the premises 
are granted to a maniac, he must be held responsible for 
his conclusions. Suppose it true, that his victim was his 
enemy, he must still be condemned, if the supposed cause 
of enmity was no justification to a sane man for killing his 
fellow. The severity and injustice of this rule will not long 
allow it a place in the law, and it is even now relaxed 
in practice. 

But we go much further. We deny the reasonableness 
or the necessity of punishing a dec ided monomaniac for any 
crime, even though it appear totally disconnected with the 
subject of his particular delusion. Who can trace the tor- 
tuous train of association in a disordered intellect, and de- 
clare with certainty, that the act did not grow out of the 
morbid belief, because seemingly far removed from it? It 
does not appear very readily why Hadfield thought it neces- 
sary to shoot at the king in order to fulfil his fancied mission 
as the Saviour of the world. If nothing but the fact of his 
entertaining this fancy had appeared at the trial, this rule of 
law would have required his condemnation. Luckily, the 
testimony supplied the intervening links in his insane reason- 
ing, and showed that he committed the crime under the be- 
lief, that, in order to complete the parallel between himself 
and the Saviour, he also must be convicted and suffer death 
from the law. ‘There must be many cases, in which it would 
be impossible to prove such a connection as was here estab- 
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lished, or even to indicate it except by such obscure and far- 
fetched analogies as would fail to convince a jury. Who 
can even say, that the acknowledged infirmity on a single 
point is not joined with a liability to insane impulses, or with 
some other latent but general disorder of the intellect ? 
When the mind is known to be a ruin upon one side, who 
can tell that the whole structure is not dilapidated and un- 
sound ? Besides, even if it were certain that the monomani- 
ac was fully conscious of the criminality of his act, it may 
be doubted whether he is a proper object of human punish- 
ment. The hand of God is already upon him with an inflic- 
tion heavier than that of death, severing him from the broth- 
erhood of mankind, and marking him out, perhaps, for the 
unthinking derision of a child. Humanity recoils from the 
thought of bringing upon such a miserable culprit the last 
terrors of the law. To afford security to the community is 
the avowed object of punishing any criminal, and we cannot 
see how society will be much better protected by putting this 
class of persons to death, than by incarcerating them ina 
lunatic asylum. Monomaniacs are neither so numerous nor 
so wicked, that we need entertain any great apprehensions 
from them; and to do away with the law, which is unjust to 
them, will not encourage any other class of criminals. Nor 
is there any ground to fear lest sane “—— should escape 
by counterfeiting this form of insanity ; for all medical au- 
thorities agree, that it is far more difficult to act the part of a 
person partially insane, than to feign a total deprivation of 
reason. ‘* Partial insanity,’”? says Dr. Ray, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of the superior difficulty of the attempt, is much less 
frequently simulated, and with a much smaller degree of suc- 
cess, than the general form of the disease.” 


‘‘One of the principal objects of punishments should be, to deter 
from the commission of crime, by impressing the mind with ideas 
of physical ‘and moral suffering as its certain consequence ; and 
whenever it is found to produce a very different effect, it is the 
part of enlightened legislation to devise some other means of 
prevention. Nothing can be more absurd than to inflict the very 
punishment which the delusion of the monomaniac often impels 
him to seek,—to put him to death, who voluntarily surrenders 
himself,and imploringly beseeches it as the only object he had at 
heart in perpetrating a horrid crime. What is it but converting 
a dreadful punishment into the dearest boon that earth can offer ? 
In religious monomania, it is not uncommon for the patient to be- 
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lieve that the joys of heaven are in store for him, and, under the 
excitement of this insane idea, to murder a fellow-creature, in 
order that he may the sooner enter on their fruition. To exe- 
cute one of this class is to perpetuate an evil which needs only 
a change of penal consequences to be effectually remedied. A 
kind of delusion has sometimes prevailed in certain parts of Eu- 
rope, which persuades its unfortunate subjects, that eternal happi- 
ness can be gained by being executed for the murder of some 
innocent person. The idea is, that suicide, being itselfa sin, will 
not be followed by the happiness they seek ; but that murder, 
though a greater crime, can be repented of before the time of 
execution. This delusion prevailed epidemically in Denmark, 
during the middle of the last century, and, to avoid sending an 
unprepared person out of the world, the victim generally select- 
ed was achild. Death, of course, was no punishment in this 
case, and, at last, the king issued an ordinance directing that the 
guilty should be branded on the forehead with a hot iron and 
whipped, and be imprisoned for life, with hard labor. Every 
year, on the anniversary of their crime, they were to be whip- 
ped. Lord Dover, in his life of Frederic, relates, that such was 
the severity of discipline to which the Prussian troops at Pots- 
dam were subjected, that many wished for death to finish their 
intolerable sufferings, and rourdered children, whom they had 
enticed within their power, in order to obtain from justice the 
stroke they dared not inflict upon themselves. Abolish capital 
punishment in such cases, and the delusion will disappear with 
it ; continue it, and no one can tell when the latter will end.’? — 
Ray on Insanity, pp. 258, 259. 


The nature and legal consequences of what may be called 
‘¢ impulsive insanity’? form one of the most curious and diffi- 
cult subjects which courts of law ever have occasion to con- 
sider. In the cases ranked under this head, the patient is 
suddenly Jed to the commission of an atrocious crime by an 
uncontrollable impulse, which seizes upon him without pre- 
monition or apparent cause. When the idea first presents 
itself to his mind, he is perfectly conscious of its horrible 
character, and seeks to drive it, like a spectre, from his 
thoughts. But it recurs again and again, until the sufferer, if 
he have sufficient strength of mind remaining, discloses his 
condition to his friends, and entreats to be put under restraint, 
so that he may not be able to gratify his dreadful propensity. 
More frequently, the disease masters reason and conscience 
at once, and the unhappy individual perpetrates an act which 
he shudders to hear mentioned a moment afterwards. It is 
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difficult to credit the existence of a malady manifesting itself 
in this unaccountable way ; but there are numerous well 
authenticated cases of it on record, and some of the more 
ordinary phenomena of mind seem ‘allied to it, and to point 
out the possibility of its occurrence. 

Many persons, unused to looking down from a great height, 
when they come to stand on the brink of a precipice, feel an 
unaccountable impulse to throw themselves off, though death 
would be .the certain consequence. ‘This is probably only 
one form of giddiness, which, acting on a nervous tempera- 
ment, partially disturbs the controlling power of the reason, 
while a lively imagination seeks to picture to itself the sen- 
sation that would be produced by falling through so great a 
distance. ‘The idea is accompanied by a shuddering emo- 
tion, which is usually uncomfortable enough to cause them to 
retire at once to a place of safety ; though we believe that 
fatal accidents have sometimes happened from this cause. 
The novelty and excitement of the situation drive out other 
considerations from the mind, and a lively idea of falling may 
have fascination enough to draw one over the brink. In like 
manner, when a person is predisposed to insanity, the con- 
ception of some horrible act may, from its vividness, acquire 
such possession of the mind as to defeat for a moment the 
controlling power of the conscience and the understanding. 
The malady here consists not so much in diseased volition, 
as in the momentary suspension of the governing faculties of 
the mind, leaving the patient to be guided only by impulses 
always blind in themselves, but usually checked and control- 
led by reason. Dreadful fancies will sometimes force them- 
selves upon the healthiest imagination, as in disturbed sleep, 
and sometimes even in our waking hours ; ‘‘ for where ’s the 
palace whereinto things foul sometimes intrude not?” But 
they are instantly restrained in a well balanced intellect by the 
consciousness of wrong. On the approach of mental disease, 
the struggle between this rebellious impulse and the kingly 
reason may become a doubtful one. It may be repelled 
with horror again and again ; but it returns, and there is a 
fearful joy in dallying with it, until at last it acquires absolute 
power for an instant, and then the wild dream becomes a 
fearful reality. 

This speculation may seem fanciful ; but the following re- 
mark by Coleridge shows, that something like it has occurred 
VOL. LX. —NO. 126. 2 
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to other minds. We quote without any approbation of what 
he says of ‘‘ lucid intervals’’; for, in regard to these, he is 
contradicted by the highest medical authorities. 


‘** Madness is not simply a bodily disease. It is the sleep of 
the spirit, with certain conditions of wakefulness ; that is to say, 
lucid intervals. During this sleep or recession of the spirit, the 
lower or bestial states of life rise up into action and prominence. 
It is an awful thing to be eternally tempted by the perverted 
senses. The reason may resist —it does resist — for a long 
time ; but too often, at length, it yields for a moment, and the 
man is mad forever. An act of the will is, in many instances, 
precedent to complete insanity. I think it was Bishop Butler, 
who said, that he was all his life struggling against the devilish 
suggestions of his senses, which would have maddened him, if 
he had relaxed the stern wakefulness of his reason for a single 
moment.” — Table Talk, p. 88. 


Here, as has been finely said, is a partial explanation of 
the strange form of insanity so finely portrayed in Hamlet, 
in whom appear ‘‘ matter and impertinency mixed, reason in 
madness.”? He is naturally of a melancholy disposition, 
and even before the shock given by the appearance of the 
ghost and the disclosure of his father’s murder, he had rea- 
soned with himself upon the lawfulness of suicide. 


“QO, that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter !”’ 


Then the vision and the tale of horror come to urge his 
mind to feverish excitement, and for a time he is in a state of 
delirium, and wild jests are mingled with the terrible fancies 
which crowd upon his imagination. But this fever of the 
brain soon subsides, and he sinks again into his morbidly re- 
flective habit and inactive melancholy. The idea of mad- 
ness is present to his mind; he counterfeits it to blind the 
suspicions of the king ; he dallies with it, and finds a strange 
pleasure in its approach, as it would relieve him from the 
burden of a duty which he is unable to fulfil. He cannot act 
in his sane moments, for his mind then runs only to gloomy 
meditations, and 


‘¢ The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’’ 


Whatever he does is unpremeditated and by impulse, when 
the power of reflection is suspended by surprise and sudden 
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excitement, and reason and conscience no longer bind his 
hands. In one of these frantic moments, he slays Polonius ; 
the idea having flashed upon him at the instant, that the con- 
cealed auditor was the king. He is disappointed, and has 
not the energy to finish the work which he had already ac- 
complished in thought. Again his unnerved temperament 
falls into inaction, and he vainly seeks by argument to urge 
himself to the effort, and ‘‘to spur his dull revenge.”” At 
last he accomplishes ‘the dreaded task, as might be expected, 
not from a preconcerted plan, but from sudden impulse, when 
in a state of high excitement. If he had had time to think, 
the action would have been again postponed. 

Many cases of impulsive insanity are on record, in which 
it seems impossible to detect any particular hallucination of 
mind leading to an act of violence as its natural termination. 
The deed appears to be involuntary, the unhappy patient 
shrinking from the contemplation of it both before and after 
its commission. From the great difficulty of establishing 
by testimony the true nature of such obscure cases, there 
is much danger of a total misapplication of legal punish- 
ment. ‘* Homicidal desires,”? says Dr. Ray, ‘‘ of the in- 
tensest kind, will sometimes flit through the mind, while the 
individual, though capable of judging of his feelings, i is un- 
conscious of being otherwise than perfectly well.”’ In sup- 
port of this assertion, he cites several well authenticated in- 
stances. ‘Thus Marc, the eminent medical jurist, relates of 
himself, that, happening to pass over a bridge one day, he 
saw a boy sitting on the parapet, and was seized with an 
almost irresistible desire to push him into the river. The 
thought occupied his mind but an instant, but it filled him 
with horror, and he left the spot as soon as_ possible. 
When Talma, the tragedian, was told of this fact, he informed 
the narrator, that he had felt the same impulse under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Gall speaks of a peasant of Swabia, who 
was subject to periodical attacks of this kind. He had been 
afflicted with epilepsy, but this disease left him without ap- 
parent cause, and in its place he was seized at times with 
an irresistible inclination to commit murder. He had a pre- 
sentiment of the approach of the malady, and entreated to 
be chained and guarded, that he might not be able to act 
out the horrible impulse. ‘* When the fit comes on,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I feel under a necessity to kill, even if it were a 
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child.”” During the fit, he retained his consciousness, and 
knew that if he yielded to it, he should commit an atrocious 
crime. In that powerful but extravagant fiction, ‘* The 
Mysteries of Paris,’? many of our readers may recollect a 
striking account of one character, the Chourineur, who was 
subject to impulses of this nature. 


** Andral relates the case of a man of considerable scientific 
reputation, who became the subject of these horrid impulses. He 
was seized with an intense desire to deprive some human being 
of life. Frightened by a consciousness of his state, he volun- 
tarily deprived himself of liberty. He prayed incessantly before 
the altar, that God would assist him in his struggle. When he 
felt the inclination arising, (for it assumed an intermittent charac- 
ter,) he had his thumbs tied together ; and this slight physical ob- 
stacle for a time prevented him from gratifying the horrid pro- 
pensity. Notwithstanding all his exertions, his malady increased, 
and he at length made an attempt at homicide; after which, the 
monomania verged into general insanity, still marked with this 
predominant character. He eventually died raving mad.” — 
Winslow’s Plea of Insanity, pp. 57, 53. 


Dr. Woodward has treated of this subject with his usual 
good sense and nice observation. In his ** Tenth Annual 
Report, as Superintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester,’? he describes a number of cases which are 
so instructive that we transfer a considerable portion of them 
to our pages. 


** Many insane persons know their condition, know their own 
weakness, and yet are not always able to counteract the influ- 
ences that excite them to mischief. ‘They are governed by im- 
pulse, which is excited so suddenly, that the counteracting or an- 
tagonizing influences do not move seasonably to prevent mischief. 
This is their disease. The active propensities are quickened, 
and the counteracting moral sentiments are more tardy. As is 
commonly said, the individual acts before he thinks, and ina 
moment often regrets what he has done. 

‘** The impulsive insane are often irritable, restless, and jealous. 
Sometimes they have delusions, and sometimes not. Their de- 
lusions frequently seem to have no connection with their out- 
breaks of violence. They are often the dest, and at the same 
time the most dangerous, class of patients in the asylums. They 
have little of the charity of the world, are most likely to be pun- 
ished for their offences, and yet have the least control over 
their conduct. 
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‘© One man in the Hospital, the past year, went out to do a small 
job of labor. In the absence of his attendant, the thought came 
into his mind that he would go and see his brother, a distance of 
forty miles. He dropped his tools and went off. He walked 
with great rapidity some hours; and then came the reflection, 
‘Should I have left the Hospital in this way?” The reason 
why he should not have left did not occur to him till he had got 
far away, and then he was anxious to return. He inquired the 
way, wandered a great distance, and finally, coming to a rail- 
road, took passage and returned. He was overjoyed to get back, 
and seemed as well as usual, but much fatigued. This man kill- 
ed his wife under the influence of one of these impulses. He 
is a good laborer, conscientious, judicious, and honest. These 
impulses occur but rarely. He has always been trusted to labor 
alone, or with companions. ‘Twice, in ten years, he has gone off 
under such an impulse, and returned voluntarily after it left him. 


*¢ Some time during the last summer, a patient was at work in 
the field, hoeing corn. His attendant directed him to vary his 
labor in some way. In a moment he raised his hoe, and struck 
him over the head. ‘The wound bled freely, and looked more 
severe than it really was. The patient and the wounded man 
both returned to the house. Language cannot describe the suf- 
fering of this unfortunate man. He inquired of me most ear- 
nestly if the wound was fatal,—if the man could recover. He 
was pale, agitated, trembling, expressed his sorrow and regret 
that he had done the deed, and begged that he might see the 
wounded man and obtain his forgiveness. After the wound was 
dressed, the man went into the apartment to see the patient, who 
fell upon his knees and asked his forgiveness in most imploring 
language, expressing his sorrow for what he had done. This 
man also committed homicide some years ago, and now ex- 
presses his sorrow, protests his innocence of the crime, and daily 
prays to God for his forgiveness. 


‘* Many persons contemplate suicide, fear that they shall in an 
unguarded moment perpetrate it, prepare and keep the means at 
hand for days and weeks together, and yet never attempt it ; 
such a person may do it afterwards under a momentary but 
strong excitement of the feelings. 

‘A patient now in the Hospital, who is very impulsiye, has in- 
formed me, that he has plunged into the water many times, with 
the intention of suicide, but that the effect of the water had al- 
ways been such as to remove the desire of self-destruction, and 
he had immediately struggled to save himself. 

* 
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‘“* One patient, who was very suicidal, informed me, after re- 
covery, that, when he was insane, he contemplated suicide ; had 
the greatest dread of it, and fear that he might commit it ; urged 
his friends to keep every thing out of his way, lest he might be 
induced to take his own life; and yet, at the same time, he 
would carry a razor in his pocket for days together, and secrete 
it under his pillow at night. 

‘** A patient now in the Hospital will often give up knife, scis- 
sors, and every weapon that may be used for self-destruction ; 
and yet these same instruments will, at another time, be found 
secreted under the bed,though they have never been used. ‘This 
shows that the subject is frequently in mind. — pp. 70 —73. 


The mode in which the impulse is carried into effect is 
often determined by recollection of similar cases, and by 
some obscure operation of the principle of sympathy. Sui- 
cide committed in some extraordinary way, if the circum- 
stances are made public, is very apt to induce one or more 
persons to follow the dreadful example. A remarkable in- 
stance happened in London not long ago. But one case of 
suicide by precipitation from the top of the monument on 
Fish-street hill, had occurred for more than half a century. 
In 1839, a young woman, named Moyes, who had not been 
suspected of insanity, and was not known to labor under any 
cause of depression of spirits, having ascended the monu- 
ment, as was supposed, from motives of curiosity, threw 
herself off from the balcony at the top, and was killed by 
the fall. Some complaint was made, at the time, of the 
carelessness of the persons having charge of the structure ; 
but as they could not be required to take precautions against 
an event so unlikely to happen, and as the woman could 
not have fallen from accident, the railing round the balcony 
being quite high, nothing was done, and the affair seem- 
ingly passed out of notice. But within a few months, a 
boy about sixteen years old, in whose previous conduct 
nothing unusual had appeared, destroyed himself in the same 
way. Public attention being now called to the danger, a 
person was employed to accompany each visiter to the top 
of the monument, and to remain there during the whole 
of his stay. But again, before the end of the year, a young 
woman, who had no apparent cause to wish for death, 
went up with this attendant, and having contrived to fix 
his attention upon some object on one side, she mounted 
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the railing on the other, and precipitated herself to the bot- 
tom. ‘Then, at last, the railing was carried up and united 
to the stone work, thus changing the balcony into a kind 
of cage, and offering an effectual precaution against such 
accidents for the future. 

These cases may be explained on the supposition of im- 
pulsive insanity, united with the giddiness produced by look- 
ing down from a great height, to which we have already 
alluded. If we consider the absence of motive, it seems 
not likely that either of these unfortunate persons entertain- 
ed the idea of suicide before mounting the stairs. 


‘** Dr. Pagan observes, that a patient confessed to him, that he 
never goes near an open window in the upper part of his house, 
without being afraid, as he thought he should yield to the extra- 
ordinary impulse, which he invariably feels when he has done 
so, to precipitate himself into the street. ‘The same patient in- 
formed him, ‘ that, upon one occasion, while at sea, he became 
tormented with an inclination to throw himself overboard. He 
maintained this contest for some days, and describes it as be- 
ing the most harassing and distressing that can be imagined. 
When he first experienced it, he endeavoured to laugh himself 
out of it, but it would not do; he had recourse to every kind of 
distraction which he could contrive, but it was of no avail. It 
left him when he went below; but the moment he came on deck, 
and looked at the sea, the same unaccountable desire came on 
him, and so worn out was he with the contest he was obliged to 
maintain, that he actually yielded to the uncontrollable impulse, 
and threw himself overboard. He was perfectly aware of his 
danger, and was quite ashamed of what he conceived his own 
folly.’ 

« Mrs. Trollope relates the particulars of three women, who, at 
different periods, whilst under the influence of a momentary 
paroxysm of delirium, or suicidal frenzy, precipitated themselves 
from the spire of Strasburg cathedral. One of the unfortunate 
creatures, says Dr. Pagan, was a young girl; and the first symp- 
tom of a disordered mind which she manifested was that of ex- 
cessive mirth. She laughed and shouted as if in ecstasy, and, 
having reached a point where nothing impeded her view of the 
abyss below, she sprang from the giddy eminence, screaming 
wildly as she fell.” — Winslow’s Plea of Insanity, pp. 54, 55. 


The imitative or sympathetic element in impulsive insan- 
ity shows itself even more decidedly, when the patient is 
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led to attack the lives of others. Within two years, three suc- 
cessive attempts have been made upon the life of the queen of 
England, by mere boys, who had no apparent motive for the 
deed, and had not previously exhibited any very decided 
symptoms of insanity. The fear of capital punishment not 
being sufficient to prevent the repetition of such criminal at- 
tempts, parliament very wisely passed a law, that, in any 
future case, the perpetrator should suffer a much lower but 
more humiliating penalty ; and since this enactment, the of- 
fence has not been repeated. This fact is worthy the atten- 
tion of those who believe, that sanguinary laws are the most 
sure mode of deterring from the commission of crime. That 
most insane persons may be affected by the fear of punish- 
ment, and thus be restrained from acts of violence, though 
their particular delusion leads directly towards such attempts, 
is a fact established by the experience of every lunatic asy- 
lum. ‘That such persons will even presume on the immunity 
from capital punishment, which arises from consideration for 
their unhappy state of mind, is no less certain. ‘Two curious 
anecdotes, in illustration of this fact, are mentioned by Mr. 

Winslow. An unruly inmate of an asylum, being deprived 
of a dagger with which he had provided himself, became 
very violent, and, in a fit of fury, exclaimed to his keeper, 
‘¢] "Il murder you yet ; J am a madman, and they cannot 
hang me for it.”” When Martin set fire to York minster, 
some lunatics in a neighbouring madhouse were discussing 
with each other the question, whether he could be convicted 
for the crime. One of them, apparently as insane as the 
rest, exclaimed, ‘‘ Of course he will escape ; they cannot 
hang him, because he is mad. He is one of ourselves !” 
On persons in this state of mind, it is quite certain, that the 
dread of a shower-bath, a whipping, or a strait waistcoat, 
would have more effect than the fear of the gallows. 

The contagious effect of impulsive insanity was very ap- 
parent in an instance which occurred soon after the trial of 
Henriette Cornier, at Paris, in 1825. Her case was a re- 
markable one, and the circumstances acquired great pub- 
licity. She was a female servant, twenty-seven years old, 
who appeared to be of a cheerful temperament, and very 
fond of children. Suddenly her deportment changed, and 
she seemed very desponding and melancholy, though no sus- 
picions were excited that she was becoming insane. One 
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day, when there was no perceptible alteration in her com- 
mon demeanour, she conceived the horrible purpose of mur- 
dering a neighbour’s child, a pretty infant, for whom she 
had always manifested a great liking. She executed the act 
in a frightful manner, entirely severing the child’s head from 
its body, and throwing it into the street. She was found 
seated near the body, looking at it, with her hands and clothes 
stained with blood. She made no attempt to escape, but 
confessed all the circumstances, adding, that the idea of kill- 
ing the child had taken possession of her mind, and ‘‘ she 
was destined to do it.”” When she was brought to trial, 
the physicians declared, that they could give no positive 
proof of her insanity, but they were unwilling to pronounce 
her sane. On a second trial, the jury found her guilty of 
voluntary homicide, but without premeditation, and she was 
condemned to hard labor for life. M. Georget, a medical 
jurist of high authority, very properly censures this verdict, 
saying, that, if the accused was mad, she ought to have been 
acquitted ; and if not mad, she acted from premeditation, 
and ought to have suffered death. 


The remainder of the story we will give in the words of 
Mr. Winslow. 


‘** A country gentleman, enjoying perfect health, after reading 
in the paper an account of the indictment of Cornier, awoke in 
the course of the night with a desire to kill his wife, who was 
lying beside him. He left his wife’s bed for a time, but within 
three weeks the same murderous impulse seized possession of 
him. ‘This man did not evince the slightest mental disorder. 
His business was prosperous; he had never experienced any 
domestic cares; and he had no cause of complaint or jealousy 
in regard to his wife, whom he fondly loved, and with whom he 
lived on the most affectionate terms. This unfortunate man was, 
at last, obliged to separate himself from his wife, fearful that he 
might yield to the atrocious impulse.” — Plea of Insanity, p. 73. 


When such cases as we have here cited come up for 
trial, the very difficult question arises, how we are to distin- 
guish this form of insanity, or what characteristic symptoms 
show that the individual is not responsible for his conduct. 
Medical jurists have laid down many tests ; but they are very 
vague, and their application to the particular case is often 
defeated by legal maxims, which were certainly not estab- 
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lished with any view to instances of this character. Thus 
it is said, that the violent act appears to have been commit- 
ted without motive ; but in cases of deliberate crime, the 
law presumes malice, even when no reason for it is apparent. 
It is known that the acts of the madman are often premedi- 
tated, but the premeditation is usually short, and offers no 
very striking manifestations. Sometimes there are premoni- 
tory symptoms, such as melancholy, headache, irritability, 
and a sudden change of demeanour, without any apparent 
reason. But to say nothing of the fact, that these symptoms 
often are not perceptible, and the homicidal desire evinces 
itself without any precursory signs, what jury would venture 
to acquit a man accused of some frightful deed, merely be- 
cause he had appeared sad and irritable for a few days before, 
and something unusual had been seen in his deportment ? 
Sane persons may well appear abstracted and gloomy, when 
brooding over an insult, or meditating an atrocious crime. 


“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.”’ 


The subsequent conduct of the accused, if he made no 
attempt to escape, but delivered himself up to justice, and 
acknowledged the act, is another of the indications that the 
deed was done from an insane impulse. But a ferocious 
person, in a state of high excitement, or under the influence 
of revenge, may commit murder when the circumstances 
render flight or concealment impossible, and therefore he 
may not attempt either. His passive state, after the passion 
is glutted, is no justification of the act, nor proof of un- 
soundness of mind. Cases of momentary madness often 
terminate, after a time, in the general and continued form of 
the disease ; but this fact can seldom aid the defence of the 
accused, especially if the trial take place shortly after the 
event. 


There seems little likelihood, then, in many cases of this 
class, that the accused will be able to establish his defence, 
though he may really be an object rather of compassion 
than punishment. The old legal test, that every person who 
can distinguish between right and wrong is amenable to pun- 
ishment for any injury he may inflict, fails entirely in these 
cases ; or, if adhered to, it will insure the condemnation of 
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the party. ‘The sufferer is fully aware of the atrocious na- 
ture of the crime which he is urged to commit ; he resists 
the propensity for a time, but it overpowers him at last, and 
he is made wretched for life, or so long as he may preserve 
the remnant of his reason, by the consciousness of his in- 
voluntary act. It is shocking to think, that such an unhappy 
being may fall a victim to the mistaken severity of the laws. 

There is still another form of moral insanity, which is 
even more obscure in its nature and manifestations than 
that which is characterized by uncontrollable impulse. It 
may be called the madness of total depravity. ‘The un- 
derstanding is apparently sound; the patient has perceptive 
and reasoning faculties equal to those of other men, and 
is subject to no hallucination. He seems even to be con- 
scious of the moral relations which bind him to his fellows, 
though they are but seldom allowed to control his conduct. 
The affections and propensities appear wholly diseased, 
and in his actions he resembles a demon rather than a 
man. He is quarrelsome, violent, and cruel, and no in- 
struction or moral discipline seems to have any effect on 
his vicious inclinations. He is a moral idiot, the imper- 
sonation of every thing that is bad; and the fault not be- 
ing attributable to education, nor corrigible by it, he is 
considered as laboring under a congenital and incurable 
disease. Pinel describes a case, which may be taken as a 
type of the whole class. It was that of a wayward youth, 
whose caprices and passions increased with his years, till 
no bounds could be put to the indulgence of his wild de- 
sires. Opposition or resistance roused him to acts of fury, 
and he attacked those whom he disliked with savage fierce- 
ness. If any animal offended him, he instantly killed it. 
If he went to any public meeting, he was sure to become 
engaged in a brawl, and lawsuits and wounds were the fre- 
quent consequences of his quarrelsome disposition. Yet he 
managed his estate with propriety, and is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself, at times, by acts of beneficence and com- 
passion. An act of gross violence, at last, brought upon 
him the stern hand of the law. Being enraged with a wo- 
man who had applied harsh language to him, he threw her 
into a well. He was tried for this offence, and, on the testi- 
mony of several witnesses, he was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the Bicétre. 
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The frantic conduct of the worst of the Roman emperors, 
and of Frederick of Prussia, the father of Frederick the 
Great, has been attributed to this malady. Their actions 
were bad enough, but we question whether the tokens of in- 
sanity, either in their cases, or in others of the same class, 
are decided enough to warrant us in considering them as ir- 
responsible for their crimes. Such individuals are not men, 
but monsters, and, though unfit to die, are certainly unfit to 
live. Perpetual incarceration is the only proper mode of 
preventing them from doing harm to society, and it matters 
little whether the condemnation to it be viewed as a penalty 
or an act of compassion. 

For the guidance of legal investigations, it is very desir- 
able to have a definition of insanity sufficiently comprehen- 
sive and exact to separate all cases of unquestioned disorder 
of the intellect from the mere eccentricities and idiosyncra- 
sies, to which so large a portion of mankind are subject, but 
which do not amount to positive mental disease. We have 
shown enough of the Protean forms which this malady as- 
sumes to make it evident, that, in the present state of science, 
no such definition can be framed. The monomaniac, the 
moral idiot, the fatuous person, the delirious, the man sub- 
ject to insane impulses, and the frenzied madman, cannot 
easily be brought into the same category, or included under 
one description which shall be any thing more than a vague 
and unmeaning generality. We have already seen how nar- 
row and absurd is the old definition in law, which makes the 
moral power to be the sole test of sanity, and declares that 
he is not a madman who is capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. More ingenious, but still unsatisfactory, is the 
theory of Locke, who maintains that madmen reason cor- 
rectly from wrong premises, while idiots cannot reason at all. 
This is a correct description of idiocy, so far as it goes ; 
but it does not include delirium, or irrational and uncontrol- 
lable impulse ; for in the former case, the power of ratioci- 
nation is destroyed, and in the latter, the premises as well as 
the conclusions of the sufferer are sound. Very often also, 
as in the cases of Bellingham and Hadfield, the means em- 
ployed by the madman are as absurd as the end is imaginary 
or improper. ‘To maintain, as Dr. Cullen has done, that 
insanity consists in false judgments, is no more than to say, 
that every man is distracted who has lost his wits. 
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In his ingenious and beautifully written work on the ‘*‘ Indi- 
cations of Insanity,’? Dr. Conolly proposes a new definition 
of the disease, and defends it with much acuteness and a 
long array of analyzed cases. He affirms, that insanity is 
‘¢ the impairment of any one or more of the faculties of the 
mind, accompanied with, or inducing, a defect in the com- 
paring faculty.””? A person, who merely suffers a morbid af- 
fection of one or more of his intellectual faculties, must still 
be accounted sane, if the power of comparison be unharm- 
ed ; and on the other hand, defective comparison does not 
constitute madness, unless it is attended by disease of one 
of the faculties. An individual may be subject, for instance, 
to false sensations ; like Nicolai, of Berlin, he may be 
haunted with a succession of spectral images or phantoms ; 
but retaining the power of comparing these false apparitions 
with the real objects that are around him, and thereby sepa- 
rating the imaginary from the true, he is not mad. He soon 
ceases to be alarmed by the presence of the phantasms, and 
finds a rational pleasure in watching and describing the suc- 
cession of phenomena. After the cerebral excitement, 
which thus singularly affects his vision, has passed off, the 
spectral images disappear. ‘To a person in a fever the bed 
may seem to be in flames, or his hearing may be afflicted 
with the murmur of many voices ; so long as he can compare 
such sights and sounds with the real perceptions of sense, 
and describe them to his physician as mere imaginations 
growing out of his complaint, he is still in his right mind. 
As the fever mounts higher, this power of comparison is 
lost ; the false sensations become realities to him, and oc- 
cupy his whole attention. ‘Then he is delirious. 

To take an instance of the opposite character, the com- 
paring faculty may be seriously impaired, while all the other 
powers of mind are in good condition ; as in the case of an 
eccentric person, whose intellect seems to be monopolized 
by one idea. A religious devotee, a projector, an enthusi- 
ast, or what Sterne calls a hobby-horsical man, by dwelling 
to excess upon some darling thought or scheme, loses all 
proper judgment of its relative importance, disregards every 
thing else in the pursuit of it, and afflicts his friends by harp- 
ing upon it both in season and out of season, till they are 
vexed enough to pronounce him mad. Of Howard, who 
paid such close and long-continued attention to the ameliora- 
VOL. LX. — NO. 126. 3 
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tion of prisons, Dr. Reid remarked, that he would have been 
a madman, if he had not been a great philanthropist. A 
worthy mechanic is sometimes afflicted with the belief, that 
he has discovered perpetual motion ; or a conceited and su- 
perficial mathematician imagines, that he has found out the 
quadrature of the circle. ‘They torment their acquaintances 
with fancied demonstrations of the process, or by enlarging 
on the importance of the discovery, till it appears a charita- 
ble remark to say, that they have lost their wits. Still, they 
are not insane ; when applied to any other subject than that 
which has so unfortunately mastered their judgment, all the 
powers of mind display their usual vigor. With regard to 
one topic only, the comparing faculty is injured or destroyed ; 

but as there is no impairment of the other faculties, Dr. 
Conolly pronounces them sane. ‘The favorite project is 
often of so benevolent a character, or the individual fre- 
quently accomplishes so much for the cause of science by 
his devotion to a single object of inquiry, that we are forced 
to respect his motives or his powers, though we may smile 
at his delusion. ‘Their neighbours consider them ‘* wonder- 
fully clever men, but certainly a little mad.”? Dr. Parr was 
wont to say of them, that they were certainly cracked, but 
that the crack let in light. Such notions, however, cannot 
long be indulged to excess with impunity ; the mind seems 
to give way, if too long drawn in one direction. False sen- 
sations are induced. ‘The individual fancies he hears or 
sees that his impracticable project is accomplished, and that 
he already touches the reward of his labor. He is then 
cracked in good earnest. 

Dr. Conolly’s theory is quite a plausible one, and he ap- 
plies it to the ‘analy sis of cases of insanity with great ingenu- 
ity and considerable success. We have room to cite but 
two short passages, showing the mode of its application for 
this purpose ; but the extracts give a fair specimen of the 
general reasoning of the author. 


‘‘ The senses, we have seen, are subject to various delusions, 
particularly the senses of sight and hearing; sometimes the 
sense of taste; more rarely the sense of touch. A thousand 
instances are related of persons who have imagined some change 
to have been wrought in their appearance or structure. Men 
have believed themselves to be converted into tea-pots ; into bar- 
rels which were rolled along the street; or into a town-pump, to 
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which no rest was given from morning until night. A respect- 
able tradesman fancied himself metamorphosed into a seven- 
shilling piece, and took the precaution of going round to those 
with whom he dealt, requesting, as a particular favor, that, if his 
wife should present him in payment, they would not give change 
for him. Others have imagined that some animal had found its 
way into the stomach, or that many armed knights were battling 
there ; and some have thought themselves possessed of a double 
set of bowels, productive of discordant and highly inconvenient 
movements. It sometimes happens, that the difficulty of per- 
suading a lunatic patient to take medicine is removed by his 
supposing it to be a delicious wine; he then drinks it with evi- 
dent gratification. Mr. Bayle mentions the case of a lady, who 
put flints into all she drank, supposing them to be lumps of 
sugar. 

‘*‘ In all these cases, for they all admit of one explanation, there 
is first a morbid sensation. We have seen that a morbid sensa- 
tion does not constitute madness. But this impairment of sen- 
sation becomes, in certain cases, productive of, or accompanied 
by, a loss of the comparing power; either productive of the 
loss by its force, or accompanied by it in consequence of some 
further disease, as of the attention or memory ; and then there 
is madness. When a man can see, hear, eat, drink, and sleep, 
and yet affirms that he is a tea-pot, it is plain that he either has 
no sensation but that which gives him the impression of being a 
tea-pot, or that he cannot attend to other impressions so as to 
compare them with that morbid impression. If comparison 
were made by him, his belief would be at an end; for a tea-pot 
neither eats, nor drinks, nor sleeps. A man, who, sitting quietly 
in his room, believes himself to be a barrel rolled along the street, 
is, in the first place, the victim of a morbid sensation; but if he 
could compare the sensations arising from the objects actually 
around him with his morbid sensations, he would detect the de- 
lusion, and laugh at his morbid feelings. He cannot do this, 
either because he feels nothing but his morbid sensations, or 
cannot let his attention rest on other sensations ; and, in either 
case, he is mad, because he cannot compare one sensation with 
another. 


‘Dr. Mead relates, that an hypochondriacal student of Oxford, 
after leading a life of indolence, imagined he was at the hour of 
death, and ordered the passing-bell to be rung, that he might 
hear it before he died. He had been fond of bell-ringing him- 
self, and finding the ringing execrable, leaped out of his sup- 
posed bed of death, and hastened to the belfry, to show how the 
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bell ought to be rung; he then returned to his room, that he 
might die in a proper way. But the exercise taken on this oc- 
casion proved so beneficial to him, that he soon recovered from 
his hypochondriasis. The sensations of approaching death, and 
the exercise of running to the belfry, were, in this example, not 
compared with each other; the strength required to ring the 
bell, and the attention necessary for ringing it properly, were 
disregarded by the student. He could not attend to them, and 
compare them with his morbid impression of approaching death ; 
therefore the morbid impression remained, and so long as it re- 
mained he was insane. The unusual circumstance of a man 
ordering his own passing-bell to be rung was not attended to; 
that is, certain comparisons were not made which would have 
shown him that is was unusual. Yet his sensations were not 
lost; he heard the unskilful ringing, and rose in a passion to 
rectify it; but he could compare none of these things with the 
morbid sensations of imaginary death.””— Conolly on Insanity, 
pp. 309 - 313. 


The defect of this theory seems to be, that it is properly 
applicable only to those cases of insanity which are attended 
with hallucination, and even here it does not describe the 
most characteristic feature of the malady. It does not ex- 
tend to what we have called ‘‘ moral idiocy,”’ nor to impul- 
sive insanity ; for, in the former case, we cannot declare 
with certainty, that any one faculty of the mind is diseased, 
and in the latter, only the power of comparison is lost, and 
that only at the instant when the propensity masters the will. 
Again, it is only by an undue refinement of analysis, that the 
definition is made to cover many of the ordinary cases of 
insanity. A monomaniac fancies that his nearest friends 
have entered into a conspiracy to do him harm. Here is no 
illusion of the senses, and though, in ordinary parlance, the 
notion is said to be an imaginary one, there is, properly 
speaking, no general disease of the imagination, and no im- 
pairment of its wonted vigor. ‘The unfounded belief is irra- 
tional, but it is not imaginative, as it would be, if the sufferer 
fancied, for instance, that he was an inhabitant of an enchant- 
ed castle, and was surrounded by gnomes and dwarfs obe- 
dient to his will. Nor is it a case of false sensation; the pa- 
tient may not fancy that he sees his friends striking at him 
with daggers, or that he hears them loading him with jests 
and opprobrium. He sees and hears them just as other 
men do; but he puts a false construction upon all their 
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acts. He imputes the basest motives to them, and treasures 
up in his memory their most insignificant motions as parts 
of one great design affecting his peace. He often shows 
remarkable ingenuity in these forced constructions, and will 
argue the matter till he frequently succeeds in puzzling his 
opponent. ‘T’o affirm that the power of comparison here is 
impaired is only to palter with words. As in the case of 
Hamlet, we should say that there is rather an excess than 
a defect of the comparing faculty. 

It seems to us, that the most characteristic trait, even of 
those cases which are cited by Dr. Conolly as exemplifica- 
tions of his theory, is a loss of the indirect controlling power 
which the will usually exercises over the propensities and 
the processes of the understanding. We call this power 
indirect, because the will cannot immediately govern the be- 
lief, or the succession of ideas, so as to give distinctness to 
an imperfect recollection, or to put aside an unpleasant 
thought. But it can indirectly labor to these ends, and hu- 
man reason differs from brute instinct in no respect so much 
as in this sovereignty, partial though it be, which the will 
and the conscience exercise over the swift currents of the 
thoughts, and the impulse of the desires. ‘This is chiefly 
done through the faculty of attention, which is directly de- 
pendent on the will. We can stay the succession of ideas 
at any instant, in order to dwell upon a selected thought, till 
we have considered it in all its parts and relations. Com- 
parison itself is rightly defined by Dr. Conolly, only as an 
act of alternate attention to two objects ; and it is therefore 
impaired or lost only when we cease to have command of 
the attention, because the will in this respect has become 
powerless. We distinguish fancies from realities only by 
an effort of attention to our sensations, which manifest the 
difference between the imaginary and the true. If circum- 
stances prevent us from making this effort, we live in an un- 
real world, heedless and unconscious of external things. The 
same relaxation of the power of the will, by which mental 
phenomena are converted into real existences, removes all 
control and guidance from the thoughts, which then become 
confused and incoherent, a mere stream of inconsistent fan- 
cies. Itis so in dreams; every sleeper is a madman, and 
would appear as such, if the will did not lose its power 
over the body also, so that action no longer manifests the 
3* 
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delusions of the intellect. In the case of somnambulism, 
the muscles remain subject to the volitions of the sleeper, 
while the mind is under no control. He is, therefore, 
really insane, and, as such, the law does not hold him re- 
sponsible for his deeds. ‘To remove the check which the 
will has over the thoughts is like taking away the balance- 
wheel from a watch, which then runs down with a hur- 
ried and irregular motion, no longer taking note of time. 
Every thinker perceives this effect if he abandons himself 
to a fit of reverie, when the most heterogeneous ideas 
chase each other in quick succession through the mind, 
without coherency or method, and leaving hardly a trace 
on the memory. Startle him from this state of dreamy 
abstraction, and he looks round bewildered, and requires a 
moment of effort, before he becomes conscious of his situa- 
tion, and of the presence of surrounding things. Except 
the depression of spirits, he feels, for an instant, as Lear 
did, when wakening to a gleam of sanity, as the clouds 
which had obscured his intellect are for a moment parted. 
How admirably are the bewilderment of mind, and the ef- 
fort to recall and fix the attention upon the bystanders, here 
depicted! It is the struggle of the will to regain its su- 
premacy. 


‘¢ Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.”’ 


In most cases of recovery, the patient retains no mem- 
ory of what has occurred, or what he has done, during 
his madness ; or, if any recollection remains, it is dim and 
perturbed, like that of a dream. Memory being dependent 
on attention, and that again on the will, this is precisely 
what we should expect when the power of volition is sus- 
pended. In cases of partial mania, the will loses its con- 
trol over a particular thought, or set of ideas, which then 
occupy and harass the mind, being invested with a fac- 
titious importance, and leading to the most insane acts. 
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A sane person, if an unpleasant thought or recollection 
comes upon him, can resolutely put it aside, and fix his 
attention upon other objects. But, if he be nervous and 
imaginative, irresolute of will, and defective in the power 
of attention, the unwelcome visitant — especially if it be of 
a gloomy or exciting character, like the recollection of a 
calamity, a disappointment, or an insult — usurps almost 
exclusive possession of the mind, and he sinks into habitual 
despondency. Every moment then increases his danger, 
and unless some counteracting cause, like the necessity for 
exertion, be applied, the train of thought at last entirely 
shakes off the sovereignty of the will, and the man becomes 
a monomaniac. 

The particular character of the delusion will be determin- 
ed by the patient’s former prevailing turn of mind, and by 
the chief emotions to which he was subject. A man’s char- 
acter is not altered by an attack of insanity ; it is only de- 
veloped and exposed, the check which was usually imposed 
on its free manifestations being now taken away. A person 
of sound mind soon learns to control his desires and propen- 
sities, from a regard to the opinions or the rights of others. 
His irascibility is repressed, his estimation of himself is 
carefully concealed, his lower appetites are governed, and he 
maintains that reserved and staid demeanour, through which 
only a penetrating eye, and observation sharpened by long 
experience, can detect the innate peculiarities of his dis- 
position. This lesson of self-control is learned at so early 
a period, and is practised upon so habitually, that one is 
hardly conscious of effort in submitting to it, unless the 
primitive desires are of extraordinary force. Let the power 
of the will be destroyed by an attack of mental disease, and 
this veil is removed ; the passions run riot, the leading 
emotion betrays itself in the grossest manner, and the suf- 
ferer appears like another being, even to his most intimate 
friends. 

The love of power, and an inordinate estimate of self, 
are among the most common infirmities of human nature; 
and nowhere are they so strikingly exhibited, though in a 
ludicrous light, as among the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 
Here comes a king of shreds and patches, with a paper 
crown on his head, and bits of tinsel showily disposed about 
his person, who announces himself as the Prince of Wales 
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and emperor of the world, and greets his visiter with the ut- 
most condescension, as he would a subject who had come 
to do him homage. But he suddenly breaks off in the midst 
of a pompous speech, to inform you, that he has just had a 
contest with the devil in that apartment, and had broken two 
of his ribs, —this devil being an unfortunate keeper, to 
whose face he had taken a dislike, and whose bones he had 
actually broken. ‘The walls of his room are scribbled all 
over, chiefly with the lofty titles of his greatness ; as, ‘* Su- 
preme from the Almighty,’ ‘* Mighty Prince,’ ‘* Mighty 
General-in-Chief,”’ ‘* Great Mighty Grand Admiral,”’ and the 
like.* Another of the company isa poor, mad author, who, 
in one hour, has written an epic, embracing the universal 
history of Greece and Rome ; has restored the Iliad to its 
state as it came from the genius of Kanki, who lived many 
millions of ages before the deluge of Ogyges ; and accounts 
for his wonderful endowments, by saying that he is a son of 
Jupiter and Juno. Scott has given us an admirable portrait 
of a deranged female, whose brain-sick fancies are only the 
foibles of the weaker part of her sex grossly exaggerated, 
and displayed without the least reserve. Madge Wildfire is 
insane from an excessive love of admiration, and an insa- 
tiable desire to dazzle and captivate ; and in all her ravings, 
her simpering manner, her fantastic costume, and bits of 
finery, we see only the ruling passion divested of any cover- 
ing or control. 

The strange jumble of fancies, which a distracted person 
exhibits, is nothing but the perfectly loose and casual succes- 
sion of ideas in a mind which has emancipated itself from 
the governing power of the will. It is precisely the inco- 
herency of a dream, when the thoughts ramble on without 
any restraint from volition, or any voluntary pause for the 
exercise of judgment. ‘The utterly passive intellect merely 
reflects like a mirror the images that float before it, without 
receiving any impression from them, or preserving any trace 
of their passage. Outward objects have no longer their 
usual power to check the current of loose thoughts, and re- 
call the mind to a consciousness of its situation ; the sleeper 
does not see them, and the insane person, from the defect 
in his will, can pay no attention to them. The dream of 
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the madman lasts longer ; but in every other respect, it Is like 
the night-visions of the perfectly healthy intellect. He has 
the command of his limbs, also, but he walks in his sleep, 
and has as little perception of external things as the common 
somnambulist. 

The application of this theory to the cases of moral 
idiocy and impulsive insanity is very easily made. Our 
position is, that mental disease is nothing more than the sus- 
pension of the ordinary power of the will over the other 
powers of the mind. ‘The thoughts and actions then become 
entirely irrational, not because reason and judgment, proper- 
ly speaking, cease to exist, but because they are both acts 
consequent upon attention, and, of course, cannot manifest 
themselves when the attention is no longer under control. 
These noble faculties, then, neither decay nor are subject to 
disease ; they are simply suspended from the exercise of 
their functions by the impairment of another power which is 
a prerequisite to their use ; and when the madman’s sleep is 
ended, they revive and perform their accustomed office. In 
the same way, the loss of power in the will suspends the 
exercise of the moral faculty. In moral mania, the con- 
science ‘‘ is not dead, but sleepeth.’? ‘The desires and pro- 
pensities then exist with no more than their usual force ; but 
they are entirely free from restraint by the will. All the 
active principles of our nature then reign unchecked, and 
one is quite as likely to be governed by ‘the more noble, as 
by the more debasing, among their number. In the instance 
already cited from Pinel, brutal and violent as were most of 
the actions of the young man, we learn that he readily gave 
way, at times, to motions of beneficence and compassion. 
He was literally the creature of his impulses, and blindly 
followed them, whether they pointed to good or evil. His 
condition, then, was very like that of other maniacs, who 
are commonly said to be subject to insane impulses ; only, 
in his case, the will seemed to be absolutely bereft of its 
rightful authority over the passions, while in theirs it is pow- 
erless only at intervals, or under particular excitement. 
Strictly speaking, the impulse is not a mark of insanity, nor 
unusual in its character. The thought of killing may fre- 
quently enter the mind of a passionate but perfectly sane 
person ; but it is instantly put aside, as an idle or wicked 
fancy, by the conscience. ‘The will masters such vague but 
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horrible thoughts almost without the consciousness of effort. 
But as the gradual approach of disease weakens its com- 
mand over the succession of ideas, the devilish thought 1 in- 
trudes more frequently, and will not ‘* down at his bidding.”’ 
An air-drawn dagger becomes visible to his ‘* heat-oppress- 
ed brain,”’ and he clutches the real weapon at last, in what 
is, for the moment, an uncontrollable frenzy. 

But we return from this long digression to our proper sub- 
ject, the jurisprudence of insanity. Our definition or theory 
of insanity, like that of Dr. Conolly, whatever may be 
thought of its general soundness, is merely speculative in 
this respect, and throws no light upon the difficult question, 
how far the responsibility of crime is taken away by the ap- 
parent disease of the intellect. Indeed, enough has been 
said to show, that it is impossible to frame a definition which 
shall be of use for this purpose. The only feature which 
the different forms of the malady have in common is of so 
hidden and mysterious a character, that it cannot be detect- 
ed, by observation from without, with that degree of assur- 
ance which is requisite for legal decisions. Meanwhile, the 
frequency with which the plea of insanity has been success- 
fully put forward of late, in criminal cases, is quite remark- 
able, and tends to agitate the community with contradictory 
fears, either lest the guilty should in this way escape unpun- 
ished, and the peace of society be endangered, or lest the 
extreme vengeance of the laws should fall on the heads of 
those who are wholly unconscious of crime. The evil is 
aggravated by the view of some absurdities in the law re- 
garding insanity, which had their origin at a time when our 
knowledge of the disease was far less complete than it is at 
present, and which are preserved through the lawyer’s re- 
spect for precedents, and his. belief in the necessary rigidity 
of legal maxims. One of the most flagrant of these is, the 
distinction made between civil and criminal cases, according 
to which, a man may be incapacitated for the management 
of his’ own concerns, but is still held answerable for acts 
affecting the peace of the community. He may be declared 
incapable of making a will, but if the imbecility of his mind 
betrays him into an act of violence, he is still deemed a 
proper subject for the gallows. It is not surprising, that 
juries are sometimes found to disregard instructions from the 
bench, when they are of this character. 
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In view of all the difficulties of the subject, we cannot 
but think, that respect for the laws, confidence in the legal 
tribunals, and the peace of society, will be best secured 
by the entire abolition of the punishment of death. Juries 
shrink with a just and natural horror from the idea of tak- 
ing the life of a human being who has been hurried into 
crime by a terrible and inscrutable malady, brought upon 
him by the act of God. ‘The indications of the disease 
may be so faint, that even the medical witnesses will hesi- 
tate to pronounce the man insane. But the reluctance to 
take life under any circumstances impels the jurors to ayail 
themselves of the slightest doubt, and the accused is acquit- 
ted, though he has committed an unprovoked murder, at- 
tended with circumstances of such shocking barbarity, that 
the feelings of the whole community have been strongly 
excited against him, and the demand for condign punish- 
ment has been loud and incessant. The more terrible the 
nature of the crime, the more savage and motiveless, the 
more destitute of palliating circumstances, the greater is 
the probability that no one but a madman could have 
committed it. So reason the persons who are charged 
with the awful responsibility of deciding upon the fate of 
the accused, and to whom alone are directly made known 
the multitude of little facts, which obscurely intimate the 
derangement of his intellect. But the community at large, 
acquainted only with the broad and obvious features of the 
case, reason far differently. ‘They murmur that the laws 
are not enforced, that guilt is triumphant, and the life of 
no man is secure. And yet, so wavering and inconsistent 
is this popular judgment, that, if the person has been con- 
victed and sentenced, before the gibbet can be erected, a 
morbid sympathy for his case affects the minds of men, 
and they now clamor as loudly for his pardon, as they 
formerly did for his condemnation. 

Acquittals on the ground of insanity have been frequent 
of late, both in England and this country ; and much uneasi- 
ness is felt, lest the administration of the laws should fail to 
do justice to the accused, or to prevent the commission o ff 
crime. The recent cases of Oxford and McNaughton in 
London, — which excited so much clamor, that the Lords 
required the twelve judges to declare what was the law 
respecting insanity, and thus to quiet the public mind, — and 
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those of Mercer at Philadelphia, and of Abner Rogers at 
Boston, have done much to develope this feeling. The cry 
now is, that there will be a reaction, and that juries will no 
longer listen to the vague plea so easily preferred, that the 
accused was not of sound mind, and therefore not amenable 
to punishment. Yet, in most cases, the subsequent history 
of the accused has shown that the suspicion of insanity was 
well founded. Abner Rogers, after his acquittal, was re- 
moved to Worcester hospital, where the indications of his 
malady became very apparent, and the close of his life left 
no doubt upon the subject. One day, when the inmates of 
the institution were collected together in the chapel, a fit of 
frenzy came upon him, and, before he could be prevented, 
he plunged through a window, which was fifteen feet from 
the ground, and was killed by the fall. ‘The concurring 
testimony of all keepers of lunatic asylums is, that, in the 
cases of persons committed to their charge, who had been 
acquitted of crime, because believed to be insane, with 
hardly an exception, such decided symptoms of mania have 
appeared, that it was held unsafe to dismiss them from the 
institution. Dr. Woodward had doubts in one case, but 
expresses himself with perfect conviction respecting all the 
others. His evidence upon this head, and that of several 
others equally well qualified to form an opinion, are given in 
a note by Dr. Ray, to which we refer our readers. 

Still, the belief is general, that insanity may be feigned, or 
eccentricity or waywardness may be mistaken for it, and 
thus crime will escape the retribution which is its due. The 
existence of this belief tends to impair confidence in the ac- 
tion of the legal tribunals, and is, therefore, in itself an evil 
of no slight magnitude. ‘Take away the punishment of death, 
and the whole difficulty disappears. ‘l‘hen, if the plea of 
insanity be brought forward, the only question will be, 
whether the accused ought to be incarcerated for life in a 
prison or a lunatic asylum ; and so far as the safety of the 
community is concerned, the determination of this question is 
a matter of noimportance. ‘The jury will come to the consid- 
eration of it with minds entirely free from bias or prejudice. 
In England, we believe, the insane homicide is never again 
permitted to go at large, and this certainly ought to be the 
rule in our own country. ‘The admitted maxim, that the 
certainty of punishment is of much greater weight in de- 
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terring from crime than its severity, adds much force to these 
considerations. 

Mr. Sampson, an English writer of some authority upon 
criminal jurisprudence, even endeavours to prove, that the 
operation of the law, as it now stands, is to awaken and 
encourage the homicidal propensity. His arguments derive 
weight from the explanations we have endeavoured to give 
of the nature and tendency of the different forms of mental 
disease. The sight of an execution, or even the knowl- 
edge that one has taken place, tends to develope the de- 
structive impulse in the minds of those who are prone to 
it, and to excite that obscure operation of sympathy which 
was alluded to in speaking of the cases of suicide from 
the monument. Thus the punishment, instead of having 
a beneficial effect upon the minds of those who labor under 
homicidal tendencies, actually stimulates them to the crime. 


‘** He infers, from an attentive examination of the subject, that, 
at least in two out of three instances, suicide has been attempt- 
ed previously to the perpetration of the murder, and that the 
state of mind which impels them to commit murder renders 
them desirous of self-destruction. Those who are found most 
frequently at executions are persons in whom the destructive 
propensity is in a state of morbid excitability. ‘The fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Ewart in the House of Commons, and referred to 
by Mr. Sampson, certainly strengthens his position. It appears, 
that, out of 167 persons who had been executed during a certain 
period, 164 were found to have been present at executions.” —- 
Winslow on Insanity, p. 81. 


We have considered but a small number of the topics 
which are treated at length in Dr. Ray’s valuable and in- 
teresting work. His views in relation to all of them fare 
entitled to much respect, from the abundant opportunities 
which he has enjoyed for observation, and from the can- 
dor, acuteness, and sound judgment, which he displays in 
discussing all the mooted points of his subject. ‘The book 
abounds with curious information and food for thought, and 
may be heartily commended to the attention of the general 
student, as well as of those whose professional pursuits 
give them an immediate interest in the matters of which it 
treats. 
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Art. II.— An Address delivered before the Society of the 
Alumni of Harvard University, on their Anniversary, 
August 27, 1844. By Daniet AppLeton Wuire. 
Cambridge: John Owen. 1844. 8vo. pp. 42. 


Tue Alumni of Harvard University were peculiarly for- 
tunate in selecting, as the orator for their recent anniversary, 
one whom many years of intimate connection with that 
institution had made conversant with its history, con- 
dition, claims, and wants, and who had gained the right 
to speak with authority of the duties of the graduates 
to their Alma Mater, by his’ own faithful services on 
her boards of instruction and supervision, and by untir- 
ing devotion to her interests. His address is full of valu- 
able suggestions with reference to college discipline, and 
bears throughout the tokens of sound discretion and great 
practical wisdom. It is, at the same time, a scholarly pro- 
duction, rich in classical and literary allusions and quotations, 
and bearing numerous marks of the liberal tastes and pursuits 
to which the author’s life has been consecrated. We avail 
ourselves of its appearance, to fulfil a long cherished purpose 
of presenting our views of the present condition and wants 
of our venerable University ; and, in doing this, we shall 
refer freely to the address before us, in illustration and cor- 
roboration of our statements. 

The means of liberal education now presented at Cam- 
bridge are undoubtedly more ample than at any previous 
period, and far surpass those enjoyed at any other literary 
institution on this side of the Atlantic. ‘The chairs of in- 
struction, with hardly an exception, are filled by men of well 
known and eminent scholarship in their respective depart- 
ments, and of exemplary diligence and zeal in the cultivation 
of literature and science. ‘The library, meagre as it is when 
compared with those of European universities, is beyond 
comparison more valuable than any other in America, and 
has of late increased with unexampled rapidity. In point of 
scientific collections and apparatus, Harvard, though for a 
time behind Yale, must now, with her new and splendidly 
furnished observatory, take precedence in the department of 
astronomy, and in that of natural science is fast gaining 
ground on her only competitor. The standard of qualifica- 
tions for admission at Cambridge has been greatly raised 
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within a few years, and the examinations are so rigorously 
conducted, as to make the admission of the few dunces and 
drones who enter there a miracle. ‘The amount of learn- 
ing, which may be acquired there by industrious and ambitious 
students, is much larger and more various, than it formerly 
was; and the instruction given to such students is as thorough 
and faithful as could be desired. The courses of lectures 
annually delivered there comprise a very extended circle of 
liberal studies ; they are all accurate and able expositions of 
the branches of knowledge, to which they respectively ap- 
pertain; and some of them add the attraction of commanding 
eloquence to that of profound learning, while others, no less 
valuable and useful, serve, indeed, to remind the hearer, that 
the Muses do not always dwell together. In fine, our Uni- 
versity may now be said to lack no desirable facility for the 
cultivation of any branch of knowledge, that can properly 
come within the range of a collegiate course. 

But, notwithstanding the superior advantages which it 
offers, (and which, we are glad to see, are embraced, the 
present year, by an unusually large. number of professional 
students,) Harvard College, in the most populous part of the 
whole country, has remained stationary as.to the number 
of undergraduates, for twenty or thirty years, while the 
younger New England colleges are every year admitting 
larger and larger classes. Nay, more, considered as the col- 
lege of Massachusetts and New England, Harvard has been 
constantly losing patronage. Were it not for the more than 
quadrupled population of Boston and its environs, the Cam- 
bridge catalogues would have exhibited an annual decrease 
for the last twenty years. ‘Twenty years ago, about one 
fifth of the undergraduates were from Boston, and about one 
fourth from places within ten miles of the College. Now, 
about one third are from Boston, and not far from one half 
come from towns within ten miles of Cambridge. Mean- 
while, the catalogues of other colleges have shown an annu- 
ally increasing number of students, who, coming from the 
immediate vicinity of Cambridge, must needs have had some 
peculiarly stringent reason for resorting to colleges situated 
one, two, or three hundred miles distant from their homes. 

This state of things is not to be accounted for by the in- 
creased number of colleges; for there has been but one new 
college established in New England for the last twenty years; 
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the number of students at Yale, instead of falling off, has 
increased of late years; and Harvard College has a much 
larger population in its immediate vicinity than Yale or 
Dartmouth, though it has fewer students than either of 
these institutions. Still less are we inclined to ascribe this 
state of things to any actual change in the relative position 
of our University, among the literary institutions of the coun- 
try. Other colleges have, indeed, greatly improved. The 
numerous academic corps of Yale contains professors second 
to none in their respective departments. The little com- 
pany of instructers at Bowdoin is composed of men of 
signal diligence and ability; while Bowdoin, as well as 
Brown University, attracts much interest and patronage, 
from the well known and eminent talents of its presiding 
officer. Dartmouth College has a body of industrious and 
faithful teachers, and has undoubtedly raised its literary 
standard for the lovers of study; but its increased advantages 
are, in our judgment, more than counterbalanced by the in- 
troduction of a system, which dispenses with all college 
honors, assigns all public performances by lot, and leaves 
the student destitute of any stimulus from without to perse- 
vering diligence. But whatever improvements may have 
been made in other colleges, we cannot but think that Har- 
vard has advanced pari passu, and still maintains her prece- 
dence of the rest, both as to the advantages directly offered, 
and as to all collateral encouragements and aids to a liberal 
education. ‘This, we believe, is generally conceded by the 
alumni and patrons of other colleges; or, where any distinc- 
tion is claimed in behalf of any other institution, it is at least 
admitted, that, if a student may acquire less, he also has the 
means of acquiring more, at Harvard than elsewhere. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, it must be confessed, that Harvard has, 
of late, been constantly losing ground in the esteem and 
patronage of the community at large, and is fast becoming 
simply a high school for a portion of the youth of Boston 
and its vicinity. 

Pecuniary considerations, no doubt, deter many students 
from entering at Harvard. ‘The course there is, indeed, an 
expensive one, for reasons entirely beyond the control of the 
College boards. Most of the expenses are determined by 
local causes, which they cannot obviate. The price of 
board depends on the cost of rent, fuel, and provisions, 
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which is necessarily high in the environs of an overflowing 
city. ‘Then, too, the general style of dress and furniture is 
made more sumptuous than is needful, by the. vicinity of the 
city, and by the large proportion of the students who are 
from rich and fashionable families. Yet in all these things 
there is room for economy without reproach; and an indigent 
young man, who sees fit to practise rigid self-denial to se- 
cure to himself the highest literary privileges, only elevates 
himself thereby in his social position among his fellow-stu- 
dents. ‘The charges made directly by the College are low. 
A student, who shares with another a college room, pays 
but fifteen dollars a year for rent and care of room. ‘The 
tuition fee, including the use of the library and the expenses of 
lecture rooms, is but seventy-five dollars per annum, —a 
large amount, indeed, compared with that charged at many 
other colleges, and with the ability of many students, yet 
less than the tuition fee at any respectable high school in this 
vicinity, and pitifully small, when considered with reference 
to the extent and variety of the privileges to which it intro- 
duces the student. Nor is it possible for the College, in the 
present state of its funds, to reduce this fee. It is said, 
indeed, that the College is rich; but its wealth in one aspect 
makes it poor in another. About three fourths of its in- 
vested funds were bestowed for specific ends, and are not 
available for the general expenses of the institution. Very 
few of these specific endowments are sufficient for the pur- 
poses for which they were given;— most of them require, 
every year, additional appropriations from other sources. 
Under these circumstances, the full tuition fee is absolutely 
needed. Nor, in truth, should we desire to see it less ; but 
would be glad to have it raised. We like to see things ap- 
praised with some reference to their true value. A liberal 
education is too good a gift to be offered at a paltry price. 
Raise its cost, and it will be more highly esteemed, and more 
ambitiously sought. We have heard complaints of college 
bills from men who would spend more than a year’s tuition 
fee on a single dinner-party, and whose servants’ wages a 
professor’s entire salary would hardly pay. Now we can see 
no reason why the parent, who denies himself and his family 
no indulgence or luxury which can be bought with money, 
should sue in forma pauperis before the College faculty, and 
expect to pay less for his son’s education, than the boy will 
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pay to his boot-black. The College ought, however, to be 
enabled to remit all charge for tuition to students both in- 
digent and meritorious, so that those who cannot pay may 
be taught without price. We would earnestly recommend 
a provision of this kind, as one of the most useful forms 
which private munificence could take. The donor might, it 
is true, gain more éclat by founding a professorship, which 
should bear his name down to posterity in connection with 
its honored incumbents ; ; but in no way could he act so sure- 
ly upon coming generations for the advancement of literature 
and science, as by removing the obstacles which poverty 
puts in the way of so many youth of genius and promise. 
Harvard College has, we doubt not, lost much patronage 
from its supposed connection with a particular religious sect. 
It is often spoken of as a sectarian institution. No imputa- 
tion could be more unfounded. ‘The whole administration of 
the College has, in this regard, been eminently catholic. The 
services at the College chapel are, indeed, conducted exclu- 
sively by Unitarian divines ; but the students are at liberty 
to attend the churches of the other denominations in the vicin- 
ity. Most of the professors and instructers, also, are Uni- 
tarians ; but Episcopalians and Calvinists have not been 
wanting on the board, whose religious sentiments have been 
well known at the time of their election; nor do we believe 
that a Unitarian, as such, would be elected to office in pref- 
erence to another candidate of equal qualifications. We 
have been conversant with the administration of the College, 
both as a student and an instructer, and can bear our cheer- 
ful testimony, without fear of the production of a single fact 
to the contrary, that favoritism towards students on sectarian 
grounds is a thing unheard of, — that students of all denomina- 
tions have been treated with equal fairness, justice, and kind- 
ness, — and that, for the petty offices, scholarships, and exhi- 
bitions, at the disposal of the faculty, the combined ratio of 
need and merit has constituted the only claim. Were we to 
make any exception to these remarks, we should refer to the 
presidency of Dr. Kirkland, and to his marked partiality for 
the beneficiaries of the American Education Society. He 
had, of course, no sympathy with their peculiar system of the- 
ology ; ; but he respected them on the score of their reputed 
piety, their exemplary morals, their healthful social influence, 
and the sacred profession for which they were destined ; and, 
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not unfrequently, he eked out, from his own private income, 
the scanty charity on which they were dependent. 

But then there is the Unitarian Divinity school, which 
now constitutes a distinct department of the University, and 
must needs, in the eyes of the public, reflect back upon the 
College its own theological character. There it is, stand- 
ing, we admit, where it ought not. It is our earnest desire 
and hope, that this school may soon be divorced from the 
College. But its existence results from no alienation of col- 
lege funds for the benefit of sectarian theology. Its build- 
ing was erected, its professors are supported, by funds be- 
stowed by Unitarians, and with the express design and pur- 
pose of providing for the education of Unitarian clergymen ; 
and for the clerical services which the professors perform 
for the whole University, they are left without compensation. 
No trust, therefore, would be violated, should the theological 
endowments be separated from the property of the College, 
and given to a distinct board of trustees ; and such an ar- 
rangement, though not within the scope of a judicial tribunal, 
might be authorized by an act of special legislation. The 
building might then be sold, or devoted to other uses, and 
the school removed to some town, where it should have 
an independent existence, and be a distinct and prominent 
object of interest and patronage to the denomination with 
which it is connected. As friends of both institutions, we 
would advocate this measure. ‘They would live best apart. 
The Divinity school is now overshadowed and dwarfed by 
the College, which, solicitous to shun the charge of sectarian- 
ism, doles out its support in scanty pecuniary justice, with- 
out extending to its interests the judicious supervision and 
beneficence, of which it stands in imminent need. Nor, so 
long as that school exists in nominal connection with the 
College, can the College, even by the utter neglect or dis- 
regard of its concerns, escape the imputation, among igno- 
rant and bigoted people, of lending its influence and patron- 
age to the growth of Unitarianism. 

In this connection, we wish to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the Hollis professorship of divinity. It is made a 
frequent ground of reproach to the University, that, while 
the statutes of the professorship require that its incumbent 
should be a man ‘‘ of sound and orthodox principles,”’ the 
venerable Dr. Ware, a well known Unitarian, should have 
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been for thirty-five years professor on the Hollis founda- 
tion. ‘The statements made, and the documentary evidence 
adduced on this subject, in President Quincy’s History of 
the University, ought to put this complaint for ever at rest. 
From this, it appears, that Hollis, himself a Baptist, was 
exceedingly reluctant to admit into the articles of his founda- 
tion any religious test, except a recognition of the Scriptures 
as the ‘* most perfect rule of faith and practice.” He resist- 
ed the introduction of the very words ‘‘ sound and orthodox,”’ 
on the ground that New England orthodoxy laid at that time 
emphatic stress on the obligation of infant baptism ; and, 
though, in a truly catholic spirit, he claimed not the exclusive 
benefit of his numerous benefactions for those of his own com- 
munion, he was unwilling, in express terms, to provide for 
their perpetual exclusion. Wearied by the importunity of his 
American friends, he at length consented to the insertion of 
the obnoxious words ; and in fact, in the case of the first 
professor, his apprehensions were realized, — ‘‘ the divine 
right of infant baptism’? having been one of the points on 
which the candidate’s orthodoxy was tested. ‘The College 
corporation, therefore, in dispensing with all sectarian tests, 
in the case of Dr. Ware, complied with the expressly and 
repeatedly declared desire and purpose of Hollis. 

But waiving this point, had an account current been kept 
between the salary of the Hollis professor and the endow- 
ment from which he derives his name, that endowment would 
have become extinct long before Dr. Ware’s accession to 
the chair; and it would appear conclusively, that, prior to the 
close of the eighteenth century, the College had invested in 
orthodox divinity of the said century the entire principal 
and interest of this much vexed foundation. Hollis made 
provision for a salary of but forty pounds, — then deemed 
sufficient for the purpose, but subsequently found utterly in- 
adequate. In fact, the funds of the professorship have long 
since been merged in the general funds of the College, and 
the continuance of the name of Hollis in connection with it 
is simply an appropriate expression of respect to the memory 
of an early and munificent benefactor. But as, in sectarian 
warfare, the refutation of a serious charge goes for naught, 
and as a professorship of divinity cannot but impart a sec- 
tarian aspect to the institution, why might it not be the wisest 
policy for the College to cancel that office, — now vacant, — 
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to abolish the chapel services on the Sabbath, and to make the 
performance of the daily devotional service the duty, as it 
formerly was, of a part or the whole of the faculty in rota- 
tion? We believe, that the religious good of the students 
would be more surely consulted by making them members of 
common Christian congregations ; and, as for the service of 
morning and evening prayer, we should delight in the obliga- 
tion which such a duty would impose upon the instructers 
to be themselves men of a devout spirit and a religious 
walk; and we should prize most highly, from our remem- 
brances of former times, the influence and weight of char- 
acter, which would accrue to them from the regular and 
appropriate performance of this service. 

The causes already referred to go far towards account- 
ing for the present condition of Harvard College, in regard 
to the number of undergraduates. Pecuniary considerations 
and sectarian preferences operate largely against it ; and we 
doubt whether it can at present gain increased patronage, if 
its general course of study continue parallel with that pur- 
sued at other colleges, however much more accurate and 
thorough may be the instruction dispensed. A mere differ- 
ence in degree will not be appreciated. 

But why may there not be also a difference in kind ? 
Why might there not be instituted at Cambridge a course 
of studies for students of much higher attainments than those 
now admitted,—a course, on which the graduates of other col- 
leges might be just qualified to enter? The present instruct- 
ers are amply competent to initiate their pupils into the most 
recondite branches of mathematical and physical science, 
and to conduct them through the most extensive course of 
classical reading. Many young men every year enter upon 
their professional studies prematurely, for the sole reason, 
that they otherwise have no opportunity of pursuing a 
regular and profitable course of study. There are many, 
who would not deem their education completed, so long 
as there was a higher seminary of learning, to which they 
could resort. Our highest standard of college education in 
this country is scandalously low. An intelligent and in- 
dustrious youth of sixteen may easily reach the first uni- 
versity honors of the country, with attainments which would 
barely qualify him to enter a European university. A 
student at Cambridge, who continues his classical studies 
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through the whole four years, reads in Latin select portions 
of Livy, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero against Verres and De 
Officiis, the Medea of Seneca, and the Aulularia of Plautus, 
and in Greek a nearly equivalent amount. On the comple- 
tion of this course, he is no more than well prepared to 
commence reading the classics, no longer as a task-work, 
but with taste, discrimination, and enjoyment. Even this is 
a higher point than a student can reach anywhere else in the 
country. It is absurd, then, to speak of the amount of clas- 
sical requirements and attainments at any of our seminaries 
of learning ; they must be estimated in the style in which 
Dickens gives the dimensions of the Lilliputian steamboat 
on the Connecticut, — ‘‘ thirty feet short by six feet nar- 
row.”” 

But at Cambridge, even this brief and scanty measure of 
classical learning can be attained only by entire abstinence from 
several important branches of general culture, and by com- 
parative neglect of the modern languages. If pupils were 
received at Harvard at nearly the point of literary acquisition, 
at which they are now sent forth, the institution would be- 
come at once, and long continue, without a rival, the Univer- 
sity of America. Studious young men from all other col- 
leges, and from every part of the United States, would be 
drawn together there; and the list of undergraduates would 
soon exhibit as large a proportion of names from distant 
parts of the country, as does now that of the members of 
the Law school, nearly half of whom are from the Middle, 
Western, and Southern States. 

Could such a course as this be established, many of the 
features of the German university system might be advan- 
tageously adopted. The studies to be pursued, the books 
to be read, might with propriety be left, in a great degree, 
to the option of the student. NRecitations might, for the 
most part, be superseded by lectures, and by critical exposi- 
tions of classical authors. ‘The attainment of a degree 
might be made to depend on a series of thorough, searching 
examinations. The professors, under such a system, should 
depend in part for their compensation on the number of 
students, whom, by their talents and reputation, they could 
attract to their respective departments. We would not have 
them, however, without some fixed stipend. A man should 
be relieved from solicitude about his daily bread, in order that 
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he may devote himself freely and heartily to intellectual la- 
bor. But we would take a hint from the plan now generally 
adopted in respect to the masters of our freighting ships, who 
receive a monthly stipend sufficient for bare support, but de- 
pend for all beyond on a commission upon the freights that 
they can earn. We would have each professor paid by the 
College the lowest salary that would suffice for a respectable 
livelihood, and let him add thereto as much as he can by a 
tuition fee from every scholar who joins his classes or at- 
tends his lectures. On this plan, the College, with its pres- 
ent permanent sources of income, could support a larger 
number of professors than at present ; for, under such an 
arrangement, tutors and mere officers of police might be dis- 
pensed with, a senior professor might be the literary head of 
the University, and a treasurer might be the only salaried 
officer other than the professors. 

An institution thus organized would be of incalculable 
benefit to the whole country. Its influence would be at 
once most sensibly felt in the (so called) learned profes- 
sions. It would redeem them from the curse of extreme 
juvenility, under which the land groans. It would pre- 
scribe a thorough basis of liberal culture for those who 
aspire to eminence in professional life. It would fix the 
scholarly habits of its graduates, and make them reading, 
thinking, improving men for life; whereas now, half of 
our graduates can exhibit, ten years after leaving college, 
no marks of a liberal education except its parchment tes- 
timonial. It would raise up a generation * yererwon wor- 
thy of the name, and would enlist very many so earnest- 
ly and zealously in literary and classical pursuits, and give 
them such facility in the acquisition of knowledge, that 
they could not fail of attaining eminence as profound crit- 
ics, original thinkers, and able writers. 

But all this, desirable as it is, is more than we can at 
present expect; though we believe that Harvard Univer- 
sity is destined, at some future time, to assume this po- 
sition; and we cannot but trust, that, by calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the need of higher means of culture 
than are now enjoyed, we may have done something to- 
wards the ultimate supply of such means. Very different, 
however, from the plan which we have sketched, should 
be the system of discipline and instruction for the class of 
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students, that now, from year to year, enter the University. 
In marking out a suitable course for them, their average age 
should be taken particularly into the account. Accustomed 
to the juvenile aspect of the students at Cambridge, we 
seem to ourselves, when on the grounds of any other college, 
to be among the posterity of Anak. On our first visit to 
Dartmouth College, we met the entire senior class coming 
from a recitation, and, judging from their athletic forms and 
bronzed faces, that they were the substantial young yeoman- 
ry of the neighbourhood, then at the village to attend some 
caucus or merry-making, we asked, after they had gone by, 
‘¢ Why do we meet no students??? ‘The members of that 
college are capable of casting so large a vote, that the 
reigning party in the State have thought it necessary to incur 
the odium of disfranchising them, —a game, which, at Cam- 
bridge, would not be worth the candle. ‘The majority of the 
students at Cambridge are the growth of the most approved 
system of hot-bed cultivation ; as Freshmen, they are micro- 
scopic objects ; they take their degrees in early boyhood ; 
and our venerable University is fast becoming, ina double 
sense, ‘* gentis cunabula nostre.”’ 

For students generally so immature in years, and with a 
course of preparatory study so limited as is the case at pres- 
ent, we cannot but deem the system of elective studies 
highly inexpedient. ‘There is, indeed, a point, at which 
students, who have previously pursued the same course, 
ought to diverge, and thenceforward to shape their plan of 
study with reference to their respective tastes, professions, 
or destinations in life. But by placing this point of diver- 
gence too early, though you may not, indeed, disqualify the 
student for success in any one profession or calling, you in- 
cur the risk of sending him forth into life with a dispropor- 
tioned, one-sided, defective education. We grant, that, in 
order to preach acceptably, to maintain a lawsuit success- 
fully, or to blister, bleed, and purge, a man needs acquaint- 
ance neither with Horace nor with Homer, and has little 
occasion to refer to fluxions or to conic sections. But the 
country is flooded with these professional hacks, — with 
men, who are adroit and popular in the routine of profes- 
sional duty, but who could be termed literary men only by 
the grossest of misnomers. Such men are produced with 
sufficient rapidity without aid from our colleges. The ob- 
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ject of a college education is not, or should not be, to 
qualify a young man for entering upon his professional 
studies, but to give him literary tastes and intellectual hab- 
its, to spread before him the various departments of learn- 
ing in their mutual relations and bearings, to make him ac- 
quainted in each department with the sources of knowledge 
and the modes of investigation, to awaken his curiosity on 
a wide range of subjects, and to make him, wherever his 
lot is cast, the judicious friend and patron of education 
and of all liberal pursuits. In order to do this, the stu- 
dent should acquire a_ sufficient knowledge of other lan- 
guages than his own, to fix in his mind the great principles 
of general grammar and comparative philology, and to ac- 
quaint him with the sources and relations of his own ver- 
nacular tongue. He should read enough of the classics 
to give him correct ideas of that early Greek and Itoman 
culture, which has transfused itself into every form of 
modern civilization, art, and literature. He should study 
mathematics so far as to train his mind to accurate rea- 
soning, and to gain some adequate conception of the pro- 
cesses by which calculations are made and results reached 
in astronomy and its kindred sciences. In metaphysics and 
ethics, he should at least learn the history of the principal 
theories and systems, should be made aware of the points at 
issue and the state of the controversy on each, and should 
be put in possession of waymarks to guide him in his future 
inquiries and reflections. 

Now, the student at Cambridge may perform creditably all 
that is required of him, and yet may make such a choice of 
studies as to leave himself grossly deficient in some of these 
essential branches of a good education. He may read in 
Latin only Horace and a part of Livy, or, in Greek, Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, two books of the Odyssey, and a book or 
two of Herodotus. He may suspend the study of either or 
both of these languages at the end of his first year, without 
having attained any good degree of ease or skill in reading 
Latin or Greek, and at precisely that stage of acquisition, at 
which what has been learned will surely be forgotten, or at 
most enough only will be retained to enable him, by much 
conjuring, to divine the sense of a random classical quotation. 
In mathematics, he may study merely an elementary treatise 
on geometry, part of a treatise on algebra, and the formu- 
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las of plane and spherical trigonometry, omitting their ‘ ap- 
plications to navigation, surveying, and spherical astron- 
omy”’’; and he may thus go through life, a liberally edu- 
cated man in his own esteem, without any knowledge of 
the principles on which the laws of the visible universe 
are ascertained and its phenomena calculated, or even of 
the way in which the navigator finds his place at sea, or 
the surveyor the area of a many-angled field. A graduate 
thus deficient in either of these branches of education is 
not prepared to be even an intelligent member of a high- 
school committee, or trustee of an academy, or to ascer- 
tain the qualifications of a teacher. He cannot in any com- 
munity assume the place, fulfil the trusts, and discharge the 
duties, that are by common consent yielded to men of col- 
legiate education. He must through life incur the liabilities 
and bear the burdens, not only of an imperfectly educated 
man, but, what is much worse, of one who purports to be 
what he is not. 

Some, who coincide with these views in the main, con- 
tend that they need to be modified in the mathematical de- 
partment ; for, say they, there are many good minds that 
seem to have a natural inaptitude for mathematical reasoning. 
But we are disposed to think, that even such minds may 
gain in vigor and comprehensiveness by the effort of math- 
ematical study, even though they make imperfect recita- 
tions, and are conscious of retaining very little of what they 
learn. ‘There might, however, be two distinct courses of 
mathematics, between which the student might have his op- 
tion, — one, which, in addition to the present minimum 
course, should embrace the applications to navigation, sur- 
veying, and astronomy, now omitted,— and one which should 
initiate the student into those branches that demand a knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus. 

One capital objection to the plan of elective studies is, 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the choice will be made by 
the very party that ought not to make it, — by the student 
himself. Many parents are unable to make a judicious 
choice for their sons, and many others will feel unwilling to 
interfere with the choice which their sons may make. Most 
of the students are too young to be trusted to mark out their 
own course of study, and that is the very reason why they 
are at college, instead of studying at their own homes. A 
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youth of sixteen, even if he be a Sophomore, has not self- 
knowledge enough to discriminate between whim and taste, 
disinclination and incapacity, love of letters and love of 
ease. He knows too little of his future life to determine 
what branches of knowledge will be of most avail in after- 
years. He will be affected by the love of learning and the 
thirst for knowledge less than by a thousand other motives. 
If indolent, he will choose the easiest course. If studiously 
disposed, he yet may select studies for which he has already 
formed a taste, in preference to those for which he ought to 
acquire a taste. If ambitious, he will enter the classes in 
which he knows that he can excel, instead of supplying de- 
ficiencies in the branches in which he has been imperfect. 

There is an essential truth implied in that well known hymn, 
which breathes a prayer for 


*“ Not what we wish, but what we want.” 


A youth’s wishes and wants are very apt not to coincide, 
and his choice of studies would always be governed by his 
wishes, not by his wants. In most cases, he would need, 
for the just balance of his powers, and the fit proportion of 
his culture, diligent discipline in precisely the studies which 
he would not choose, or would abandon at an early period 
in his course. 

It is said, indeed, that the experiment of elective studies 
has resulted in the production of better classical and mathe- 
matical scholars than were sent from Cambridge previously, 
and ina most manifest improvement in the appearance of 
the scholars at their examinations. Of this we have no 
doubt. Let a similar experiment be tried in any common 
school ; let only the bright or the willing boys be put upon 
the more diflicult branches of study, and Jet the dull and lazy 
be kept upon the primer and the spelling-book, and that 
school will turn out eminently good scholars, and will out- 
shine all others in its public examinations. But the parents 
of the neglected boys would feel themselves authorized to 
make loud and bitter complaints of the teacher, who, with- 
out dismissing them from his school, made no attempt to ex- 
tend to them its full privileges. Had we a son in whose 
talents and application we had entire confidence, we should 
certainly send him to Cambridge under the present régime ; 
but were he not above mediocrity, we should fear that his 
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interests would be sacrificed to those of his more capable 
and diligent fellow-students. Youth of inferior capacity, or 
of less studious habits, ought either to be dismissed from 
college, or, if retained, should have all possible diligence 
and effort bestowed upon them to bring them as near as 
may be to the standard of the more highly endowed or the 
more industrious. With regard tothe practical working of the 
system of instruction under discussion, we dare not trust the 
judgment of the instructers themselves, for whom, neverthe- 
less, we entertain sentiments of the highest respect and esteem. 
Their time is now, no doubt, more fully and much more 
pleasantly occupied than under the former system ; they are 
surrounded by more striking evidences of proficiency than 
before; and it is hardly possible that they should not feel 
most sensibly every advantage, and be blind to every evil, 
flowing from the plan now in operation. 

The present system does injustice to the public, as well 
as to the individual students. A diploma from the first 
literary institution in the country ought to be primd facie 
evidence that the student has at least passed through, with- 
out scandalous delinquency, certain essential departments of 
a liberal education. It is an imposition upon the whole 
community, to confer a title declarative of respectable liter- 
ary attainments upon a young man oblivious of what Latin 
and Greek he once knew, with a little French and a little 
Spanish, a quantulum of wayside knowledge gleaned from 
lecture-rooms, and a smattering of half a dozen branches of 
science, that might as well have been studied at a country 
academy. It is said, indeed, that the certificates of pro- 
ficiency in different departments, which accompany the di- 
ploma, must be sought as the true evidence of what the grad- 
uate has accomplished and attained. What, then, is the use 
of the diploma? ‘The certificates can never be a matter of 
public notoriety ; the diploma is so, nor ought it ever to be 
conferred, where in justice those certificates would need to 
be withheld. 

But it is said, that there are many young men, preparing 
for mercantile and active life, who want little classical learn- 
ing, and need not the higher branches of mathematics, who, 
if they can choose their own studies, will be induced to 
pass through college. ‘There are also many bachelors, who 
wear broadcloth, yet buy no groceries, but would buy their 
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broadcloth of the grocer, if he would keep a good as- 
sortment. Is he therefore bound to sell broadcloth ? ‘The 
University is not obliged to furnish to order all kinds and 
measures of education. Its avowed object is the culti- 
vation of the higher departments of literature and science ; 
nor can it justly be expected to supply wants of a differ- 
ent class. If a young man desires an education of a lower 
grade, there are numerous high-schools and academies 
adapted to the measure of his desire. Or, by a long stand- 
ing regulation of the University, he may there become a 
student in certain departments, without being a candidate 
for a degree. But if, after pursuing this partial course, he 
wishes to palm himself upon the world as a man of liberal 
education, let not the University by its parchment become 
an accomplice in the fraud. 

We would have, then, the regular course of college stud- 
ies the same for all. We would have it adapted in kind 
and quality to the average capacity of the students. Some 
may break down on the course ; let them leave the ground. 
Others may be able to do more; let them select volun- 
tary studies sufficient to fill their time and task their pow- 
ers, without expecting these studies to have any weight in 
the scale of merit, or the conferment of college honors. 

We pass to another head of remark. For students as 
young as those at Harvard generally are, we doubt whether 
the rigid forms of thorough recitation can be relaxed to 
advantage. Scholars of their age have seldom formed 
self-dependent habits of study; they are still, in a great de- 
gree, eye-servants ; they have much, in the buoyancy of 
their spirits, and in the attractions of society, to render 
close application difficult ; and lessons, in which they are 
not thoroughly examined, will be in many cases slight- 
ed. At that age, too, the power of continuous attention 
to the living voice is but imperfectly developed, and mere 
lecturing or exposition would be in a great degree wasted. 
We would not, however, have recitation the sole class ex- 
ercise, even in a single instance ; nor would we tolerate 
an instructer who could be nothing more than a task-mas- 
ter. Let familiar explanations and comments be offered 
upon every lesson ; but let the teacher never fail to ascer- 
tain whether his pupils have performed the assigned exer- 
cise with fidelity. 
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It seems to us, that there prevails in the public mind 
a mistaken notion as to the kind of men needed for the 
officers of instruction in a college. ‘The common idea is, 
that he who has the most learning, or exhibits the highest 
order of genius in any branch of knowledge, must of course 
be the best professor in that department. This by no means 
follows as a matter of course. ‘Those most swift to learn are 
not always the most apt to teach. Genius is often hasty and 
impatient. Itis a comparatively easy thing to instruct youth 
of quick apprehension and industrious habits, to descant to 
eager listeners on the beauties of an ancient author, or to 
glide with rapid step through a series of mathematical rea- 
soning, touching ‘* summa fastigia rerum,” and leaving in- 
termediate processes, and references to first principles, to 
the ready wit of the apt and well trained scholar ; and for 
such work a man of commanding talents and high attain- 
ments is always competent. but the college teacher has a 
far different task. He must not only himself occupy the 
serene heights of literature and science, but must know how 
to let down the golden chain to those below. He must have 
a mind at once comprehensive of great principles and mi- 
nute in details. He must sustain and feed the enthusiasm of 
the ardent and persevering scholar ; and at the same time, 
with the halting and inapt, he must take short steps where 
it would be easier to take long ; he must often retrace the 
ground already gone over; he must bring himself down to 
the most patient analysis, the most homely illustration, the 
most wearisome reiteration of dimly seen or soon forgotten 
principles. He must both lead the van and bring up the 
rear, keeping diligent account of the whole flock, being 
conversant with the idiosyncrasies of every mind, and, with 
ready skill, adapting modes of teaching and incentives to 
diligence to the infinitely various capacities with which he 
has to deal. 

The practice of selecting for professorships men of 
somewhat advanced age and established eminence in other 
walks of life is, we believe, of American growth ; and so 
is the principle from which this practice takes its rise. 
‘¢ Non omnia possumus omnes’ is deemed an axiom beyond 
dispute in every other portion of the civilized world ; and 
from it flows, as a legitimate deduction, the good old rule of 
St. Paul, ‘*‘ Let every man abide in the same calling where- 
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in he was called.” In the European universities, professors 
are chosen young, and educate themselves for their work. 
They often spend their lives, from boyhood till a late old 
age, in the same university; and when they are chosen from 
without, success and eminence as teachers, no less than as 
scholars, are deemed requisite qualifications. But in this 
country, we regard a man who fills one place well as fit for 
any place ; and the usefulness of very many men of high 
talents and attainments is undoubtedly greatly diminished b 

the absurd translation of them from spheres of duty, which 
they fill with eminent ability, to new positions and relations, 
demanding entirely different modes of study and forms of 
activity. ‘Thus there is no such thing, in one’s life, as 
‘seeing the end from the beginning.”? A man who gains 
an enviable reputation as a physician is as likely, on the 
strength of that reputation, to be sent to Congress, as to be 
chosen to office in a medical society ; while the accom- 
plished statesman and diplomatist, for his character as such, 
may be deemed the most fitting candidate for a post of liter- 
ary trust and honor. The extension of this principle to the 
government of a college may, indeed, reflect much tempo- 
rary lustre on the institution, by associating with it a distin- 
guished name, and may, in some instances, secure for the 
cause of education services of the highest value; but this lat- 
ter result can never be foreseen and calculated, and, when it 
occurs, must constitute an exception to the almost universal 
rule. Therefore, though Harvard University has been, and 
is, happy in enjoying an unusual number of these exceptions, 
— though, in choosing her officers thus at haphazard, she 
has seemed to play with loaded dice, we are glad that she 
has of late set the example of educating her own professors 
within her own walls. We like the spirit of the old Har- 
vard law, which entitled the tutor, who had acquitted him- 
self well in office for a series of years, to a professor’s 
chair. The tutors should be chosen from among those 
graduates who are deemed the most hopeful candidates for 
professorships. In this subordinate office, they should Jearn 
to teach and to govern, should themselves ‘acquire and ex- 
emplify the spirit and the habits of true scholars, and should 
gain for themselves on college ground that consideration and 
regard, which the incumbent may command by his own 
merits, but which the mere office can never insure. And, 
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except in rare cases, professors should be chosen only from 
among those whose skill in the instruction and discipline of 
youth has been thus tested and approved. 

In connection with these somewhat desultory remarks on 
college discipline, we would say a few words on one topic 
of prime importance; namely, the bodily health of the stu- 
dents. We fear that at Cambridge the ambition of the more 
industrious is stimulated too highly, that they are permitted to 
undertake too many exercises, and that, in the closeness of 
the competition, college honors are sought even at the risk 
of life. ‘The last few years have been marked by a series of 
dangerous maladies and deaths among the high scholars of 
their respective classes, under circumstances which suggest 
the apprehension, that larger demands were made upon the 
intellect than the bodily frame could sustain. We have been 
told by the yictims themselves, that they had frequently 
passed the whole night without retiring to rest, and that the 
only alternative has been to do thus, or to leave some exer- 
cise of the following day unprepared. ‘There are, indeed, 
but few in each class, who will incur such hazards for the 
sake of preéminence ; but those few are the very ones 
whose life and health should be most carefully cherished, and 
who, if deficient in prudence, ought to be defended against 
themselves. By the present regulations, a student may choose 
for himself, and take rank in, as many different departments 
of study, as will occupy him in recitations and at lectures 
for twenty-one hours in the week. ‘There being seldom 
more than one exercise on Saturday, there remain four for 
each of the other five secular days. A good scholar can 
hardly spend on an average Jess than two hours in prepara- 
tion for each exercise; so that, in adopting the legal mazimum 
of study, he must give, each week, twelve hours a day to 
his desk and the recitation-room, for five days in succession. 
This some well matured and vigorous frames can sustain ; 
not, however, without serious peril. But the students are 
generally too young to bear what one of mature years might 
endure. Many of them have not yet attained full stature, and 
are at the very ‘season of life, when the free enjoyment of 
air and exercise is essential to insure compactness, health, 
and vigor to the physical frame. Three lessons a day, 
with two hours study upon each, are as much as can be per- 
formed with safety; and, if more time than this be spent in 
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literary pursuits, it might better be passed in some profitable 
course of reading, upon which the forecast shadow of the 
recitation-room did not rest. 

Another arrangement, undoubtedly prejudicial to health, 
is that which crowds most of the lectures and recitations 
into the interval between breakfast and dinner. It is an 

. arrangement of great convenience and comfort to the pro- 
fessors, who perform their services without solicitude, and 
whom the dinner-bell leaves to the free disposal of the resi- 
due of the day. But this plan bears a very different aspect, 
when considered with relation to the students. ‘They some- 
times pass four out of the five consecutive morning hours, 
sitting in a confined posture, and breathing the corrupt air 
of recitation-rooms ; ; and when this is over, they go to their 
chambers with the burden of the next day’s work upon their 
minds. ‘Three or even four lessons must be studied before 
they sleep; and how studied by the ambitious scholar? His 
aim is not only to deposit them in his memory in a shape in 
which they may lie ready for future use, but to commit 
them with entire, minute precision, to have them connected 
in the memory with well chosen and graceful words, and to 
prepare himself to recite them with all possible facility and 
fluency, so as to constrain the instructer to give him the 
highest mark. Now, to study in this manner three or four 
lessons in as many successive layers, so carefully placed 
that they shall remain entirely separate one from another, is 
an anxious and wearisome task, and can hardly be sustained 
year after year, without making the eye dim, and the face 
pale and haggard, and the lungs easily accessible to disease. 
We earnestly hope for the restoration of the custom of 
former times, when the hours of study alternated with those 
of recitation, and the student had deposited one burden be- 
fore he bowed to take up another. ‘Then but one lesson, 
as the phrase ran, ‘‘ was committed over night”; and of 
that the student was relieved before breakfast. ‘he morn- 
ing study-hours were closed by another recitation ; and the 
third was fixed at as late an hour in the afternoon as the 
season would permit. In those days, though there were 
hard students, there were few broken constitutions ; for the 
confinement of the recitation-room was too transient to in- 
flict serious injury, and the hours of recitation were so ar- 
ranged as to leave intervals, which invited the students, with 
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unburdened minds, to bodily exercise and relaxation. In of- 
fering these hints, we are at once redeeming a promise to the 
dead, and discharging a duty to the living. We would confi- 
dently appeal for their justice to the medical members of the 
Senatus cademicus ; and will acknowledge ourselves in 
the wrong, if they will deliberately acquit the present ar- 
rangement of all injurious consequences. 

Judge White, in his Address, discusses in detail the ques- 
tion of the expediency of domiciliating students within the 
walls of the College. He advocates the affirmative, in op- 
position to an able argument for the negative in Dr. Way- 
land’s ‘‘ ‘Thoughts on the Collegiate System.’? We cannot 
but believe the plan of domiciliation, universally adopted in 
our American colleges, to be indispensably necessary, when 
considered with reference to the youth of so large a propor- 
tion of the students, and their constant need of the judicious 
supervision of those superior in years. We quote the fol- 
lowing remarks of Judge White upon the influence exerted, 
mentally and morally, one upon another, by fellow -students 
within the college walls. 


‘‘ The objection grounded on the moral dangers to the young, 
arising from their being so intimately associated in a community 
by itself, guided by its own ‘ unwritten code,’ and in large 
numbers, of whom nota few may have been already addicted 
to habits of vice, is of a graver character, and demands a more 
extended notice. 

*‘ These dangers are not peculiar to bodies of students, still 
less to students resident within college walls ; common boarding- 
houses certainly would not exclude them. The true remedy is 
to be sought in counteracting influences ; and such influences, 
we know, exist in great strength at this University, and might, 
doubtless, be rendered yet more predominant. 

‘¢‘ Entering college with good moral characters, and ful! of 
youthful aspirations, a vast majority of every class are ardent 
for virtue as well as for learning, and helpers of each other’s 
joy and progress. If, as suggested, ‘older residents influence 
for evil those who have more recently entered,’ other older re- 
sidents there are, of greater power and attraction, to influence 
for good. What ingenuous youth of Harvard ever failed to find 
in other classes, as well as in his own, lights and guides to cheer 
him on his way, models of virtue and scholarship to elevate his 
motives and his ambition ? 
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*‘ But the wicked, it is said, ‘are much more zealous in mak- 
ing proselytes than the virtuous.’ This we doubt. The moral 
energies of the people, so easily awakened in the cause of phi- 
lanthropy, show the activity of virtue and benevolence ; and none 
are more susceptible of sympathy in any such cause, than young 
men in the higher stages of their education ; a sympathy, which, 
when properly directed and cherished, shields them from a 
thousand temptations. 

‘* We are told, too, of ‘ the waste of time which must result 
from frivolous conversation, where the opportunities of conver- 
sation are so abundant.’ But this, as we conceive, is not attribu- 
table to collegians more than to other young persons, nor to 
the young alone; older men, congregated in less numbers, have 
always been liable to the like charge, from the curious quid- 
nuncs whom St. Paul encountered at Athens, to the last meeting 
on ’change. 

‘‘ Nothing, indeed, is more natural, than for youth of studious 
minds and buoyant spirits desipere in loco,— in their hours of 
relaxation, to love the 

‘Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides.’ 
But, if abundant opportunities for conversation lead to excess of 
frivolous talk, they lead also to much intellectual converse equally 
rational and instructive. ‘The memorable remark of Mr. Fox, 
that he had been more instructed by his friend Burke, than by 
all other men and books put together, strikingly illustrates the 
value of that mutual improvement which results from the com- 
panionship and familiar intercourse of intelligent minds. Young 
friends and fellow-students, frank and confiding, are open as the 
day to each other. Their mental acquirements become common 
property. Every individual, among many classmates, has many 
minds, instead of one only, at work for his improvement. A 
learned jurist, of the London University, observes, that ‘ young 
men, as far as their mutual information extends, are the best 
professors for each other.’ 

‘“‘ Thus, in addition to all that the students obtain from college 
professors and teachers, they make continual advancement among 
themselves, both in knowledge and virtue, by mutual excite- 
ment, mutual instruction, and mutual influence ; a fact which 
should make us less anxious to fill up with stated exercises the 
whole time of the more talented students in college. It has 
been remarked by a most competent judge, that a very great 
excellence of the English universities lies in the degree to which 
they call out voluntary energies and con amore study, — not op- 
pressing the mind by enforcing too many studies at once, — the 
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lecturers being few, and the tutors rather directing and assisting 
the study of books, than presenting themselves instead of books. % 
— Address, pp. 26-28. 


With regard to the moral conduct and character of her 
students, we believe that Harvard College need not shun 
comparison with any similar institution in the country. 
There are, probably, fewer young men of rigid, ascetic 
morality there than at some other colleges ; but we doubt 
whether there is anywhere else a nearer approach of the 
great majority of the students to a respectable moral stand- 
ard. ‘I'he moral tone of the College on many important 
subjects is firm and high. Meanness is never tolerated 
there; and the grosser forms of dissipation meet with gen- 
eral abhorrence. Wine, or a villanous compound to which 
the venders give that name, is the student’s greatest enemy; 
convivial intemperance his chief danger. A vigorous stand 
against the use of wine was made a few years ago by some 
of the more thoughtful among the undergraduates; but the 
temperance society which they formed, unless recently 
endowed with new life, has been suffered to languish and 
to become inefficient. When we remember at what shin- 
ing marks within those halls the demon of intemperance 
has taken fatal aim, when we recall to mind the conscious- 
ness of perfect safety and self-control professed by those 
who there commenced their swift march to a drunkard’s 
grave, we feel constrained to appeal with earnestness to all 
who occupy places of trust, counsel, instruction, or influ- 
ence in connection with the College, to aid in establishing 
within its walls the principle and habit of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. It is the youth’s only safeguard. 
In the excitement of merry society, unrestrained by the 
presence of those of maturer years, he is easily made blind 
to the limits between moderate and excessive indulgence ; 
and, those limits once passed, the shame of drunkenness 
once incurred, the precedent is established for all future 
similar occasions. But with these students, precept will 
be vain without example. The preacher of abstinence must 
himself abstain. No matter if he can command by special 
importation the pure blood of the grape, and from the very 
hills whence flowed inspiration for Anacreon’s song, while 
the grocer’s back-shop is the student’s Samos and Madeira; 
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the two will be drunk or thrown aside together. We trust 
that Harvard will not enjoy another year the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the only college in New England, that fur- 
nishes her alumni with intoxicating liquors at their Com- 
mencement and anniversary dinners. It is the earnest desire 
of very many of the best friends of the College, that there 
should on this point be a departure from ancient custom. 
They dare not hope, that wine-drinking will grow into dis- 
credit with the students, while the assembled learning, talents, 
and piety of New England make public exhibition of it on 
three consecutive days every year. We doubt whether any 
parties would feel aggrieved by the disuse of wine on these 
occasions. We have in former days tasted the wine of the 
Commencement dinner, and can record our unhesitating tes- 
timony, that it comes from the vintage which supplies the 
students ; it bears the same brand ad nauseam ; whatever 
fortunes it may have sustained on land, it is ‘* expers maris.”’ 
No lover of wine ever thanked the Corporation for it ; but 
many dear lovers of their &lma Mater, many anxious 
parents, many youth rescued from the contagion of bad 
example, will ‘‘rise up, and call them blessed,” if they 
will put away this nuisance. On this subject we gladly 
fortify our own opinions and suggestions by the weighty 
and judicious remarks of Judge White. 


** Who of us can look back upon his classmates, without a 
most melancholy recollection of brilliant talents, generous affec- 
tions, and fond hopes, all blasted by the scorching rays of alco- 
holic excitement? ‘There now rises before me the image of a 
once loved classmate, the only son of his mother, the darling 
child of his father, a venerated clergyman, whose heart swelled 
with grateful joy at his son’s early promise of excellence, but 
whose gray hairs were brought down in sorrow to the grave. 
And no near relative remains on earth, to check the freedom of 
these allusions, or to forbid the tribute which my heart would 
pay to the memory of one, whose life was as full of instruction 
to others as of unhappiness to himself. 

‘‘ When this son of bright promise appeared among us, his 
pleasantry and social qualities attracted notice and regard, while 
his courteous manners and superior gifts of elocution gave him 
consequence with his associates. But his judgment was imma- 
ture, and failed him most sadly. He it was who broached the 
idea of a high-go, as being requisite to give us a rank among 
the classes in college ; and he prevailed upon his classmates, 
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generally, to assemble at his room, on a winter’s evening, to 
manufacture the noble article, bringing with them the necessary 
tools, in the shape of black bottles well filled. ‘The morning’s 
dawn disclosed the glorious result, in broken windows, broken 
bottles, and — broken character ! 

‘“The charm of a spotless academic reputation was gone 
from the class. ‘The hero of the scene — but not alone — per- 
sisted in his maddening course to its fatal close, in mid-age, fol- 
lowed by tears, not curses,—this being his one great fault, for 
which he paid so dear. Naturally of a noble and generous dis- 
position, and inheriting a liberal patrimony, he made what atone- 
ment he could to his Alma Mater, and by his last will enrolled 
himself among her distinguished benefactors. Peace to his 
memory! Honored be his virtues, which were all his own. 
His errors and miseries, and the agonies of hearts most dear to 
him, might have been avoided, had but that benign power, now 
by the good providence of God made known to us and placed 
in our hands, been present to protect him in his youthful career. 
His is but one of a thousand heart-rending tales. 

‘* Who, upon these classic grounds, with such facts before 
him, would not be tempted to exclaim,in the magnanimous 
apostolic spirit, If wine make my brother to offend, | will drink 
no wine while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to of- 
fend !"— Address, pp. 34, 35. 


We close our remarks with one additional suggestion. We 
wish that there were some mode, in which the students of 
the University could be brought into more intimate social 
relations with their instructers. Weare aware, that some of 
the ancient barriers between teacher and pupil are removed, 
nor are we ignorant of the kind and persevering efforts of 
the present head of the College to introduce the students 
into social intercourse with the members of the faculty and 
their families. Yet there still remains too much of mutual 
distance and reserve. The forth-putting and self-confident 
among the students may, indeed, cultivate the acquaintance of 
their teachers, and feel always sure of a kind reception; but 
ought not the retiring and timid to be sought out, and made to 
feel that there are those ready and glad to stand to them in 
loco parentis? In former times, the intercourse between 
the particular tutor (so called) and the class under his 
charge partook somewhat of the parental and filial relation. 
The student felt at liberty to resort to the tutor of his class 
for special counsel and direction, whenever needed ; and the 
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tutor often sought other occasions of meeting the individuals 
of his class than those of set exercises and formal college 
discipline. Might not an arrangement of this kind, carried 
out by a more minute subdivision of classes, meet a want, 
which many parents, that have sons in college, deeply feel, 
and of which the young men themselves have a vague and 
dreamy consciousness? According to this plan, there should 
be assigned to every member of the faculty his quota of 
students. With them it should be his duty to make himself 
acquainted, to study their characters, to watch over the 
formation of their habits, to give them advice on all sub- 
jects of importance, as to recreation, reading, and modes 
of study, and to act as their special moral guardian, in 
pointing out sources of danger and of evil, and in shew- 
ing to his pupils, both by precept and example, the 
‘*more excellent way.”? An arrangement like this would 
supersede in a great degree the severer, sterner portions 
of college discipline, would strike the axe at the root of 
reigning evils and abuses, and would go far towards estab- 
lishing that sacred regard for moral obligation, without which 
mere literary attainments are empty and worthless. 

We have thus passed in review the condition and wants 
of our University. We have done this in the spirit of sin- 
cere reverence and love. It has our warmest wishes, — it 
has had and shall still have our earnest, however feeble, ef- 
forts, for its enlargement and prosperity. We regard it as 
the chief hope of American scholarship. We forget not its 

early consecration, ‘* Christo et Ecclesiw”’; and though, in 
the present distracted state of the New E ngland church, we 
wish that there were no theological organization within its 
walls, we trust that its motto will be verified in all coming 
time, as it has been in days that are past, by the severe 
sanctity of manners and morals, and the unfeigned piety of 
heart, of those who guide its counsels and impart its in- 


structions. 
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ART. If1.— The Works of Ce. Byron in Verse and 
Prose, including his Letters, Journals, &c., with a 
Sketch of his Life. New York: A. V. Blake. 8vo. 


1845. 


Tne revolution in the character of imaginative literature, 
which has taken place in the present century, had its most 
violent and convulsionary manifestation in Lord Byron. In 
an article on Wordsworth in our last number, we referred to 
some of the external influences which stimulated the genius 
of the great poets of the age, and laid particular stress on 
spiritual philosophy and the French Kevolution. These 
two agencies, of course, were modified by the individual 
peculiarities of the poets they influenced. Wordsworth, in 
whose temperament the thoughtful element predominated 
over the impulsive, impressed on them the qualities of his 
own nature ; and their effect on him is seen in the preémi- 
nence given in his writings to spiritual things and to human- 
ity, to the imagination and the affections. On Byron, whose 
mind was naturally more under the dominion of sensibility, 
and rendered almost chaotic by suffering and error, the radical 
influences flowing from the French Revolution operated 
with more power, and were controlled by less moral and 
humane feeling. 

Indeed, if any person can be pointed out as the mouth- 

iece of the harsher revolutionary spirit of his time, it is 
assuredly Lord Byron. ‘The extraordinary popularity of 
his poems, and the notoriety of his life, have led to various 
essays on his character and writings, differing in object and 
mode of treatment, and all more or less one-sided. De- 
nunciation and panegyric have both been lavished upon his 
name. ‘Those who represent him as a fiend, seizing with 
a sort of diabolical instinct on all that is bad and impious, 
and overthrowing with a kind of ferocious energy all that is 
good and holy, and those who represent him as little less 
than a saint, seem equally to err; and the error of both 
arises in a great degree from an attempt to delineate a char- 
acter which shall be consistent with itself. Byron may 
almost be said to have had no character at all. Kvery at- 
tempt to bring his virtues or his vices within the boundaries 
of a theory, or to represent his conduct as guided by any 
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predominant principle of good or evil, has been accompanied 
by blunders and perversions. His nature had no simplicity 
or unity. He seems an embodied antithesis, —a mass of 
contradictions, —a collection of opposite frailties and powers. 
Such was the versatility of his mind and morals, that it is 
hardly possible to discern the connection between the giddy 
goodness and the brilliant wickedness which he delighted to 
exhibit. His habit of mystification, of darkly hintiag remorse 
for sins he never committed, of avowing virtues he never 
practised, increases the difficulty. From his actions, his 
private journals and correspondence, his poems, — from all 
those sources whence we derive a consistent idea of other 
writers, — it is hard to obtain a harmonious notion of him. 
It is quite easy to sustain any theory of his character, good, 
bad, or indifferent, by numerous extracts from his writings 
and undoubted events of his life. Friends or enemies need 
not droop for lack of materials to justify either blame or 
eulogy. Nothing can be more simple than to prove, that all 
in character and life which is ennobling and humane, and all 
that is debasing and inhuman, from writing hymns to parody- 
ing the ten commandments, found in him an able champion ; 
and that crime and goodness both glittered with new attrac- 
tions, when seen through the dazzling medium of his diction. 
From his life and works we obtain the impression, that he 
was a glutton, and an ascetic ; a spendthrift, and a miser ; 
a misanthrope, and a cosmopolite ; an aristocrat, and a radi- 
cal ; an infidel, and a believer ; a debauchee, and a mystic ; 
a cynic, and a sentimentalist ; a foul libeller of his species, 
and an eloquent defender of its rights, and a more eloquent 
mourner over its wrongs ; bewailing and denouncing the 
literary revolution which made his own writings popular ; 
pandering to a public which he despised ; _pilfering from 
authors whom he ridiculed ; lashing his own bosom sins 
when committed by others ; in short, a man continually 
busy In giving the lie to his thoughts, opinions, tastes, and 
conduct. 

When we reflect upon this assemblage of clashing quali- 
ties, these odd irregularities of opinion and action, we are 
prone to consider him as what somebody calls Voltaire, ‘‘ a 
miraculous child.’? He appears a mere collection of veering 
fancies and impulses, making the voyage of life aimless and 
rudderless, blown about by every breeze of desire, tossed 
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about on every wave of passion. We can find in him no 
fixed principle of good or evil ; no thorough-going worship 
of god or devil. Yet this comfortable conclusion seems 
only to lead us deeper into the dilemma. Though appar- 
ently without any settled aim, no public man of his time 
could display a stronger will, could adhere to a purpose 
with more fixed and sullen obstinacy, could act out or 
write out with more power whatever he deemed fit. No 
poet ever stamped upon his writings a deeper impress of 
personality, or viewed outward objects in a manner more 
peculiar to himself. Every thing about him is intensely sub- 
jective, individual, Byronic,— whether writing ‘‘ Childe 
Harold ”’ or ** Don Juan,’’— whether sipping the waters of 
Hippocrene, or the stronger waters of Holland and the 
Rhine. 

In his relations with the public we perceive the same con- 
sistent inconsistency. He does not appear to have formed 
any distinct notions of the dignity or the importance of the 
poet’s vocation. It would be difficult for the most acute 
analyst to find in his writings what was his theory of human 
life. Some of his works were published merely, as he ex- 
presses it, to ** make arow.”’ Others were reflections of his 
moods, rather than his opinions. ‘The volatile libertinism 
of Lucio, and the gloomy fierceness of Timon, he adopted 
at pleasure. Self is ever uppermost in his mind. The 
whole world is called upon to listen to a recital of the joys 
and agonies of George Gordon, Lord Byron. Amidst this 
most bewildering confusion of qualities and attributes, we 
are still conscious that one personality circles through and 
pervades them all. In his coquetry with the public, he 
seems at once a despot and a slave. He tells his thousands 
of readers, that they are formed of more vulgar clay than he 
is, that he despises them from his inmost heart, that their 
life is engaged in a bustling oscillation between knavery and 
folly, and that all mankind is but a “« degraded mass of ani- 

mated dust.’? Yet he demands their sympathy for all his 
idiosyncrasies, sins, and errors, and bends his stern pride to 
follow whatever path of popularity changing circumstances 
may point out. His mouth ts ever at the public ear, though 
it pour forth nothing but expressions of contempt and hatred. 
In whatever attitude he places himself, he evidently intends 
it to be one which shall excite admiration or horror. He could 
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bear hatred, calumny, the imputation of profligacy, the denun- 
ciation of the powerful, the censures of the good, — any thing 
which carried with it fuel for his sensibility ; but he could 
not bear neglect or indifference. An expression of con- 
tempt for any one of his works excited his ire more than the 
most hyperbolical expression of horror. The cool cockney, 
who said that ‘*‘ Don Juan” was ‘‘all Billingsgate,’’ was 
lifted immediately into importance by the remark. 

This dependence on the world, even on the weakest por- 
tion of it, by one who professed, i in his towering misan- 
thropy, to be superior to its praise or blame, is in marked 
contrast with the self-reliance of Wordsworth and Shelley. 
It was one of Byron’s maxims, that the censure of the mean- 
est of mankind is more painful, than the applause of the 
highest is pleasing. This was a singular opinion to be 
held by one who strove hard to rank himself among those 
‘¢ gigantic minds,”’ 

‘¢ Whose steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder and the flame 
Of Heaven.” 

The unsettled condition of Byron’s mind and character 
may be traced, in a great degree, we think, to the errors 
and calamities of his life. His misfortunes, however, ena- 
bled him the better to reflect the revolutionary spirit of his 
time. Suffering was his inspiration, and he gave utterance 
to the thousand and one miseries of his day. ‘The poet of 
restlessness and impulse, his verse found an echo in many a 
heart whose unhappiness was voiceless. ‘There was a great 
amount of passionate radicalism in the community, to which 
his poetry afforded strength and nutriment. He laid bare 
the cant of English society, and the corruption of the aristoc- 
racy, and lashed them with a whip of scorpions. He illus- 
trated and denounced the social tyranny, by which thousands 
are driven into crime and prevented from returning to virtue. 
The arrows of his scorn fell fast and thick among the de- 
fenders of political abuses. ‘The renegade, the hypocrite, 
the bigot, were made to feel the full force of his merciless 
invective. Wielding an uncontrolled dominion over lan- 
guage, and profusely gifted with all the weapons of sarcasm, 
hatred, and contempt, he battled fiercely in the service of 
freedom, and knew well how to overwhelm its adversaries 
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with denunciations and stormy threats, with ridicule and 
irony which should eat into their hearts, as rust into iron. 
He spoke with fiery energy and directness what was burning 
for expression in the hearts of thousands. ‘The aggressive 
and destructive charactér of his political principles had a 
fierce charm for all whose passions had been wrought into 
intense or moody strength, by the contemplation of injus- 
tice and wrong. He gave voice not only to the political 
discontents of his time, but to the inward misery, the skepti- 
cal distrust of goodness and religion, the diseased sensibility, 
the half-formed opinions and mad impulses, which character- 
ized the excitable spirits of his age. If he brought no balm 
to heal, he brought fire to stimulate. He was completely 
master of the whole rhetoric of despair and desperation. 
His wilfulness and caprice, the inconsistency not only be- 
tween his writings and his conduct, but between one portion 
of his writings and another, far from injuring his influence, 
tended rather to add a new zest and interest to his composi- 
tions and actions. A man whose conduct is swayed by im- 
pulse instead of judgment, whose passions are dogmatic, 
while his intellect is skeptical, who has no distinct object in 
life to direct his energies, must necessarily exhibit the most 
glaring contradictions in his opinions and actions ; and to 
these contradictions Lord Byron’s sympathizing readers 
were as liable as himself. 

It is a difficult task to determine how far the faults and 
errors of Byron are to be attributed to original disposition, 
to bad culture, or to circumstances over which he had no 
control. Heseems to have been born with violent pas- 
sions, but not specially gifted with intellectual power. ‘The 
carelessness with which his education was conducted, and 
some early wounds of vanity and affection, strengthened this 
natural predominance of impulse over thought. We can 
see in his youth the same tendency to individualism, the same 
reference of all things to a personal standard, which charac- 
terized his manhood. Early in life, he was accustomed to 
brood over the mortifications of his vanity and pride, and 
to indulge in tempestuous outbreaks of passion when he was 
crossed in his caprices. He gradually came to consider the 
world as made for him, and unconsciously to subordinate the 
interests and happiness of others to his own. ‘This selfish- 
ness and self-exaggeration were the bane of his life. He 
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seems never to have taken an enlarged and comprehensive 
view of society and the world, with reference to his own 
position in either. When he had committed some act of 
more than common turpitude, and reaped its natural results in 
sorrow and bitterness, he experienced a kind of grim satis- 
faction in throwing the blame upon others. If he had not 
been deformed in his foot, or if Miss Chaworth had not 
loved another, or if Lady Byron had not loved herself, the 
thing would not have happened. ‘This tone of complaint 
was unmanly and boyish. It was more a revelation of the 
sufferer’s weakness than of the world’s injustice. At one 
time, he seems to have seen through this thin self-deception, 
and acknowledged that 
‘« The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 


I planted; they have torn me and I bleed ; 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.” 


But, generally, he appears to have been deluded by his pas- 
sionate selfishness into the belief that his crimes were his 
misfortunes. ‘This appears exquisitely ridiculous in Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, and nothing but genius could ever have 
made it any thing else in Byron. 

It was not until he felt the reaction of the selfishness and 
the opinions of others upon his own, that he revealed the 
energies of his nature. He certainly would never have been 
a great poet, had he been a contented man. ‘The attempt 
to crush opposition, to compel others to acknowledge the 
claims of his selfishness, wrought his powers into intense 
action. His strength was the strength of madness and des- 
peration. ‘The first volume of his poems gives no evidence of 
the power afterwards displayed in ‘‘ Cain”’ and ‘**‘ Manfred.” 
They were probably admired by his friends, previous to 
their publication, and his vanity was satisfied. ‘Then came 
the stinging and contemptuous critique in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. ‘The rage which this provoked was the inspiration 
of the ‘*‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ It is 
amusing to observe, in this publication, how he not only 
wreaks vengeance on his reviewer and on all connected with 
him, but runs a-muck through the streets, and stabs every 
author that comes in his way. His wounded pride demands 
a whole hecatomb of victims, the innocent as well as the 
guilty. It would seem as if the most superficial considera- 
tion must have taught him, that many of the feeble poets 
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whom he lashed had only committed his own sin, that of 
publishing trifling verses, which had been unduly puffed by 
journals of little authority ; and that the severity of his 
attack upon them was only a confirmation of the justice of 
the critique on himself. But the pith and nerve of his 
invective indicated that his mind in its ‘* Hours of Idleness’’ 
was a very different thing from his mind in its hours of ex- 
citement. ‘I'he success which his vigorous, but indiscrim- 
inate, satire met was balm to his irritated pride ; but it pam- 
pered some qualities of his nature, which it would have been 
for his happiness to have stifled. It told him, that he pos- 
sessed power to fight his way through the world, and to 
overbear any opposition to his conduct, no matter on what 
principles of right or wrong it was founded. 

We think that this egotism or selfishness in Byron was 
the parent of many of his vices, inasmuch as it emancipated 
his mind from the burden of those duties which grow out of 
man’s relations with society. Feeling conscious of strong 
impulses, and taking pleasure in asserting his independence of 
the world’s code of opinion, he early plunged into vicious 
excesses. It is well known, that the time which elapsed 
between the publication of the ‘* English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,”’ and his first visit abroad, was not spent in 
practising the ‘* Whole Duty of Man.” The recklessness 
with which he indulged in libertinism was only equalled by 
the detestable coolness with which he referred to it. In a 
letter to Hodgson, in 1810, he makes the candid confession, 
that he has found ‘‘ that nothing but virtue will do in this 
d d world. I am tolerably sick of vice, which I have 
tried in all its agreeable varieties, and mean, on my return, 
to cut all my dissolute acquaintance, leave off wine and 
carnal company, and betake myself to politics and deco- 
rum.”? On his return to England, he changed this amiable 
determination, so far as decorum was concerned, though he 
paid some little attention to politics. ‘The publication of 
the first and second cantos of ** Childe Harold,”’ the great 
and immediate fame which attended it, and his introduction 
to the ‘‘ world of London,” to run a new career of brilliant 
profligacy, constituted one of the eras of his life. Up to 
this time, his bad qualities do not appear to have become 
hardened, and, though licentious and éareless of restraint, he 
could hardly be called extremely dissolute. ‘The power of 
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his genius, likewise, had not been fully developed by circum- 
stances. His mind was also very unsettled, and might per- 
haps have received a much better direction than it took. In 
his letters and journals during the period which followed, we 
see him in a variety of aspects, — sorrowful, misanthropic, 
proud, vain, ‘* every thing by turns, and nothing long.”? He 
seemed determined to drain the wine of life to the dregs, 
and to excel in all the pleasant methods of disposing of 
health, peace, and happiness, which a great metropolis af- 
fords. ‘There is a singular blending of flippancy and des- 
peration in his letters and journals at this period. The 
profanity, ribaldry, and brilliancy, with which they are gar- 
nished, the striking thoughts and fancies with which they 
teem, and the mode of life and condition of mind which 
they reveal, can hardly be paralleled in the private records 
of any other man of genius. His ambition was both high and 
mean, and seemed bent on those objects which would redound 
to his shame, as well as those which would crown him with 
glory. He mingled with the wise, the learned, the witty, 
the beautiful, the dissolute, with equal ease ; and he appear- 
ed determined to be excelled by none either in literature or 
licentiousness. He aimed at being both a poet and a man 
of the world, — Plato and Lord Rochester in one. The 
impressibility of his mind led him to adopt the standard of 
each company into which he was thrown. He gradually lost 
all moral fear. Every thing sacred in life, religion, affection, 
sentiment, duty, virtue, he could as easily consider matter 
for mirth as for serious meditation. His love of epigram 
overcame his moral sentiments and his poetic feeling. His 
wit was great, for the very reason that it had no restraint 
from his conscience, and invaded sanctuaries into which the 
wit of others hesitated to enter. Since the publication of 
his letters, we discover that his wife, his most intimate 
friends, even his own cherished feelings, were not safe from 
its shafts. His whole correspondence is characterized by 
a brilliant recklessness, in which profanity and coarseness 
are prominent elements. His letters are richly studded 
with those emphatic expletives with which wagoners favor 
their horses. 

But it was not until Byron left England for the second 
time, and for ever, that the condition of mind which his 
irregularities produced was fully displayed to the world. 
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He went burning with indignation at real or imagined 
wrongs, and smarting with the consequences of his errors. 
From this period, his hatred and contempt of the world 
deepened in intensity and power, and lent a corresponding 
strength to his faculties. His residence on the continent 
filled the measure of his glory and his shame. ‘The splen- 
dor, fertility, and daring of his mind, and the hoarded scorn 
and fiery passion of his heart, were allowed to have full and 
free expression. His genius ‘‘ fed on poisons,” and they 
became nutriment to it. ‘T’here was the same inconsistency 
in his conduct and writings as before, but his capacity 
for good and evil had both increased. In almost every thing 
that he wrote, while on the continent, we perceive the mark 
of great talent. His letters from Italy, alone, — things 
thrown off in every variety of mood, and some of them 
bearing strong evidence of the bottle, — display more genius 
than can be found in all the first two cantos of ‘* Childe 
Harold.’? His mind, restrained by no permanent feelings 
of delicacy, of decorum, of moral or religious duty, and 
stirred into action by such powerful stimulants as revenge 
and scorn, developed capacities of which his previous writ- 
ings had given little evidence. ‘I'he most sublime and beau- 
tiful, as well as the most debasing, portions of his writings, 
belong to this period of his life. ‘* The Corsair’? seems 
tame, when compared with ‘* Cain ”’ ; and the misanthropy 
of ‘* Lara” apppears weak beside the misanthropy of ‘* Man- 
fred.”? ‘The vivid imagination, which glows and glitters in 
the flood of passionate feeling that overwhelms the reader 
in the fourth canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” had absolutely no 
existence in the ‘** Hours of Idleness.’”’ And nothing that 
he had written could boast the variety of description, the 
wit, the satire, the knowledge of the world, the grace and 
affluence of fancy, the sovereign command of expression, 
which surprise and delight us amid the filth and mockery of 
‘¢ Don Juan.”’ 

Over all these works, amid their most brilliant shows of wit 
and imagination, are thrown the sable hues of misanthropy and 
despair. They are all held in the bondage of one frowning 
and bitter feeling. They all bear the impress of one versa- 
tile, but not comprehensive, mind. ‘They are all fruits of one 
individual’s peculiar experience of life. They all display the 
gulf of darkness and despair, into which great genius is hur- 
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ried, when it is delivered over to bad passions. The lesson 
they teach is degrading. It casts doubt and insecurity on 
the noblest objects of life. It is the philosophy of madness 
and misery, teaching that all happiness is shadowy, all 
aspiration futile. 
“We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick — sick; unfound the boon — unslaked the thirst, 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 

But all too late,—so are we doubly cursed. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice — ’t is the same, 

Each idle — and all ill—and none the worst, 


For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame.”’ 


Such consolatory philosophy as this would not seem to 
carry with it any charm, derived either from its truth or its 
attractiveness. ‘Though it speaks for the human race, it is 
still but the diseased experience of one heart, having no gen- 
eral truth either in the nature of man or the nature of 
things. Itis no more philosophical than it would be for a 
thief, on his way to the gallows, to conclude that men were 
born to be hanged, —or for a bad poet, on his way to oblivion, 
to conclude that books were written to be damned. Misan- 
thropy is a malady of the mind; all men are not misanthrop- 
ical, any more than all men are diseased. In itself, this 
condition of the soul has few attractions, except for those 
who can sympathize with it, or whose own experience echoes 
its teachings. But in Byron it is often accompanied by 
qualities which either soften its harshness, or give it alto- 
gether the lie. It is most seductive, when blended with 
things whose reality it denies. The gloom of his medita- 
tions is laced with light in all directions. ‘Touches of pathos, 
tributes of affection, gushes of passionate feeling, gleams of 
beauty, kindling utterances for freedom and humanity, — these 
continually appear in company with a cynicism which sneers 
at the objects to which they appeal, or despair which doubts 
their existence. 

We now propose to hazard a few observations on the na- 
ture of Byron’s perversions of his genius, followed by an 
examination of the spirit which animates ‘* Manfred” and 
*¢ Cain,” and concluding with some acknowledgment of the 
force of his delineations, and the exquisite delicacy of some 
of his perceptions of beauty and goodness. It is hard- 
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ly possible to do this without a seeming inconsistency; for a 
distinction is to be made, not only between his life and his 
writings, but between one portion of his writings and another. 
We must admit, that, however Satanic some of his composi- 
tions may be, and however depraved the tone of much of his 
meditation, he never lost a keen perception of the pure and 
the beautiful ; and that, in action, he was neither so bad nor 
so good as he was in thought. 

Byron’s misanthropy, real or affected, sometimes induced 
him to give prominence to qualities essentially unpoetical. 
The frequent perversion of his powers, and the unhealthy 
moral atmosphere which surrounds some of his most splendid 
creations, have given point to a sarcastic epigram, which de- 
clares that his ethical system is compounded of misanthropy 
and licentiousness, the first command of which is, ‘* Hate your 
neighbour, and love your neighbour’s wife.’’ Coarse appe- 
tites, selfish passions, flippant impieties, a sullen hatred of 
mankind — things generally deemed base and degrading in 
themselves, — he could so represent, by cunning tricks of dic- 
tion, as to confer upon them a factitious beauty and dignity. 
“« Paint not the sepulchre of thyself, and strive not to beau- 


tify thy corruption,’’ was a remark of an old English writer, 
and Byron might have practised on it to advantage. If we 


analyze some of the beautiful passages in ‘* Manfred’? and 


‘¢ Childe Harold,”’ we shall find, that the beauty is rather in 
appearance than in substance, in the outward show and dress 
of the sentiment rather than in its spirit, in words more than 
in ideas. ‘Translated into plain prose, they would seem 
either horrible or laughable. In this, one of Byron’s many 
characteristics, he reverses a peculiarity of Wordsworth. 
The latter evolves the latent beauty residing in objects 
which appear mean and unpoetical to the eye; Byron casts 
the drapery of the beautiful over things intrinsically mean 
and bad, and renders them poetical to the eye. Words- 
worth would experience the same satisfaction in delineating 
a peasant or a pedler, which Byron would find in drawing a 
philosophical debauchee or a sentimental pirate. ‘The former, 
placing a confiding trust in the essential dignity and elevation 
of his theme, is “contented with simplicity of diction; the 
latter, feeling the unworthiness of his subject, dazzles and 
blinds the eye with a blaze of words. If Wordsworth is in- 
clined to make poverty and peasants too elevated, Byron is 
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disposed to make piracy and robbers too respectable. Both 
superadd imaginary attributes upon the realities which the 
names of their characters suggest ; but one aims to shed 
beauty over humble virtue, the other labors to make vice 
splendid. 

If Byron, in his bitter and reckless moods, took pleasure 
‘in idealizing the bad, he received no less in degrading the 
ideal. ‘To his haughty and self-aggrandizing will, it seemed, 
that the force of bis genius could alter the relations and dis- 
tinctions of things, and make both the moral and natural 
world dependent on the caprices of his sensibility. His 
readers were to be his vassals, and reflect the changes of his 
own feelings. He loved power for its own sake, and took 
delight in its mere exercise. An impulse or a whim he 
would obey, as other men obey a law ora principle. And 
then he seems, at times, a mere actor, with the world 
for his audience, striving to produce brilliant effects, and 
by no means careless of the applause of the pit. ‘* Don 

Juan,” it is probable, best reflects his mind and character in 
their general aspects. It resembles his private letters and 
journals more than any of his other works. It is full both of 
intensity and recklessness. Pictures of beauty are painted 
with hues ‘‘ that are words, and speak to ye of heaven,’ 
only to be rudely daubed with an impatient dash of the same 
pencil that wrought their exceeding loveliness ; majestic 
edifices are erected, only to be overthrown; statues, full of 
life and earnest feeling, are created, only to be dashed petu- 
lantly to pieces. 

Indeed, Byron experienced great delight in producing 
those brisk shocks of surprise,’? which come from the 
yoking together of the mean and the exalted, the coarse and 
the tender. Some of these do little credit to his heart, and, 
in fact, cast ‘** ominous conjecture” on the truthfulness of 
his feelings. Thus, in the description of Haidee leaning 
over the sleeping Juan, one of the most beautiful pictures in 
poetry is sacrificed to the scofting demon of his wit: 

‘“‘ Like to an angel, o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she leaned; and there 
All tranquilly the shipwrecked boy was lying, 
As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air. 
But Zoe the mean time some eggs was frying ; 
Since, after all, no doubt the “youthful pair 


Must breakfast, and betimes — lest oy should ask it, 
She drew out her provision from the basket.” 
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Again, a most warm and fanciful description of a rainbow 
closes in imagery drawn from pugilism : 
“A heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapor and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun, 
Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every color into one, — 


Just like a black eye in‘a recent scuffle 
(For sometimes we must box without the muffle).” 


A fine poetic consecration of one of the holiest feelings of 
the human heart, in ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ ends with a touch of 
misanthropy, conceived in the very ingenuity of despair : 

“ When the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and smal! suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, — when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves, 
What may the fruit be yet ?— I know not — Cain was Eve’s.”’ 

A great deal of this perversion of imagination and levity 
of feeling, in Byron, we are willing to attribute to wayward- 
ness or affectation. But there are passages in his works, 
which are not merely licentious in tendency, but openly ob- 
scene. ‘The higher literature of the present century is, in 
general, untainted with that impurity of thought and gross- 
ness of expression, which have too often characterized other 
brilliant periods of English letters. Lord Byron has the 
questionable honor of being an exception to this remark. 
Some portions of his works, for ribaldry and impiety, fairly 
bear off the palm from all other dabblers in dirt and blasphe- 
my. At one period of his life, towards its close, he seems 
to have felt no responsibility to the world or to his own fame 
in the exercise of his talents. Much of this recklessness 
is, doubtless, to be laid to the intense bitterness of many of 
his miseries. In these moods, however, though his wit is 
often keen and his fancy affluent, he rarely raises a hearty 
laugh. The unhappiness which prompts the malignant jest 
is seen and felt, amid all the vivacity and glare of the ex- 
pression. A person unacquainted with the character of By- 
ron would infer from these bold and bad portions of his 

oems and letters, that his soul was the seat of obdurate 
malice. They seem to illustrate what Dr. Johnson calls 
‘¢ the frigid villany of studious lewdness, the calm malignity 
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of labored impiety.”” They are singularly hard, cold, al- 
most inhuman, in their tone of wickedness. They have none 
of that soft and graceful voluptuousness, with which poets 
usually gild and humanize sensuality, and of which Byron 
himself was, when he pleased, so consummate a master. To 
denounce them in the usual language applied to immoral 
works would not do justice to the depth of their turpitude. 
They enable us to understand what the old scholastic meant, 
when he called poetry ‘‘ the devil’s wine.”? ‘They carry 
us back to the brilliant depravities of Congreve and Wych- 
erly, when virtue was a jest, and piety the mark of a despis- 
ed Puritan; but they are permeated with a power, to which 
those rakes of the drama could present no claim. ‘To judge 
of Byron, however, by these alone, or to build up a theory 
of his character with these as a basis, would be to do him 
injustice. In themselves, they are worthy only of unalloyed 
detestation; but they merely illustrate one of the numerous 
phases of the author’s nature. They are the foul offspring of 
those moments when he hated himself, the world, and heaven ; 
when all the bitterness of irreligion and misanthropy, and all 
the noisome vapors arising from the dregs of bad passions, 
were blended in a frightful union with art and imagination; 
the reaction from those moods, when, to use his own words, 
“‘ His mind became, 
In its own eddy, boiling and o ‘erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of fantasy and flame.”’ 

We do not wish to dwell on these foul blots on Byron’s 
fame, or to penetrate into those recesses of his heart where 
they had birth. Misanthropy, when displayed in wit, sat- 
ire, and mockery, is a more pitiable object than misan- 
thropy in the darkest hues of despair. It is in ‘* Cain,” 
‘¢ Manfred,” and the fourth canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold,’? — 
especially 1 in the two former, — that we are to look for the 
prominent features of Byron’s peculiar view of life, and the 
nature of his influence upon his age. This leads us to the 
consideration of what Southey stigmatized as the ‘* Satanic 
school of poetry,”? or the poetry of sin. In the works to 
which we have referred, Byron gives us the heroism of wick- 
edness and misery, — guilt, conscious of itself, and wrung 
with remorse, yet proud of its power of endurance, and 
daring and defying heaven and hell, in the full view of the con- 
sequences of its acts. It is remorse without repentance, — 
7* 
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misery that seeks neither hope nor alleviation. All weak 
emotions are discarded from its dark catalogue of crime and 
suffering. It deifies self-will, and is impatient of imperfec- 
tion, not of good, but of evil. The bonds of clay, that 
check the energies of the mind, it feels as a limitation and a 
curse. It plucks its illustrations from those aspects of na- 
ture, where life flourishes in desolation, and is triumphant 
over all obstacles to its growth and strength : 
“From their nature will the tannen grow 

Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness, where naught below 

Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 

Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 


Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 
And grew a giant tree ; — the mind may grow the same.”’ 


The answer of this misanthropy to all entreaties for re- 
pentance is, in the moody phrase of Manfred, — ‘‘It is too 
late.”’ It can exist without happiness. Cain asks Lucifer, 
in reference to the rebel angels, — 

** Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. We are mighty. 
Cain. Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. No! Art thou?” 


But if happiness be not needed, neither is there a sting to 
death, though the soul be laden with unrepented sins. ‘The 
last words that Manfred utters, as he turns his glazing eyes 
to the man of God by his side, are the most awful in the 
drama : 


‘¢Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die.”’ 


That is, hell can be borne ! 

Suffering, in natures thus lifted from the mass, and strong 
in the heroism of despair, needs no aid from piety and 
human feeling, but can be endured unshrinkingly by the 
mind, — ‘‘ itself an equal to all woes.” 

“ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 


The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence.’ 


Prometheus, whose ‘‘ impenetrable spirit earth and heaven 
could not convulse,”’ is the ideal of this patient endurance of 
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torture ; for Byron was not ever the champion of noisy 
miseries and talkative despair, but could feel the power of 
“ Silent suffering, and intense ; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe, 
Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous, lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is echoless.”’ 
Hope and joy, to this stern misanthropy, are bubbles that 
break in every breath of experience. No one can escape 
the inevitable doom. ‘The only relief is to be sought in a 
sullen endurance of misery, which takes a grim delight in the 
consciousness of the capacity to suffer; or in a strength of 
will, which would scale the ‘‘* cherubim-defended battle- 
ments’? of heaven, and quail not before the ‘‘ fire-armed 
angels,”’ in its rhapsodies of meditation. ‘Those who, when 
once deceived by hope, weave again the same web of delu- 
sion, only fall deeper into the pit of wretchedness or mean- 
ness: 


“ Some, bowed and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 
According as their souls were formed to sink or climb.” 


Life, at the best, is an evil. Pain and suffering track the 
happiest. Only in the stern defiance or endurance of evil 
can the soul find any stability. 
** Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free, 


And know, whatever thou hast been, 
"T is something better not to be.” 


It is almost needless to say, that Byron never reached the 
point of indifference to misery and hatred of the world, 
which he loved to contemplate. This was his ideal of great- 
ness, and he never realized it. It had a charm for his swift 
passions and his daring fancy; but he was too weak and 
veering to practise it consistently in life. He was no hero, 
either in the service of Satan or the service of heaven. But 
he had a large inward experience of that condition of the 
heart, from which the devilish in conduct flows; and he has 
represented it with marvellous force and skill. In ‘*Man- 
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fred,’’ especially, he has arrayed the Satanic aspect of life 
in a gloomy majesty, which makes it act powerfully on the 
imagination. A kind of shuddering sympathy is awakened 
for the hero. ‘The stormy emotions which convulse his be- 
ing; the demoniacal pride with which his agonies are borne; 
the intensity and might cf passion, which breathe and burn 
in almost every word he utters; the picturesque sublimity 
of the scenes in which the action of the piece passes; the 
occasional touches of quiet beauty and holy sentiment, which 
shoot across the ravings of remorse, or twinkle in the sombre 
imagery of despair; and the continuity of the feeling which 
overspreads and pervades the whole drama; — all these give 
to the work a singular fascination, from which it is difficult to 
escape. Manfred represents a man of superhuman pride 
and superhuman ambition, — bound by no moral laws, which 
yet have the power to scourge him, — hating the world and 
his kind, and seemingly fated to be a curse to himself, and to 
all who meet him either in love or hate. In his confession 
to the Witch of the Alps, we havea most distinct statement 
of that disgust for mankii d, that yearning after superhuman 
knowledge, that wild search in the loneliest and most tempes- 
tuous aspects of nature for sympathy with inward emotions, 
with which the writings of Byron teem. He says, 
“ From my youth upward, 

My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 

Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes ; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine ; 

The aim of their existence was not mine ; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 

Made me a stranger ; though | wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh.” 


In another connection, he represents himself as having had 
in his youth noble aspirations to sway the minds of men, and 
to be the enlightener of nations ; but his thoughts ‘* mistook 


themselves’’: 


‘‘T could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway, — and sooth — and sue— 
And watch all time — and pry into all place — 
And be a living lie — who would become 
A mighty thing among the mean ; and such 
The mass are. I disdained to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. 
The lion is alone, and so am I.”’ 


The crime which lends such mysterious horror to the re- 
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morse and despair of Manfred is one which the pen hesi- 
tates to write. It is but obscurely hinted in his wild utter- 
ances. But its remembrance is to him continual torment : 


“Look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings. Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the Furies. I have gnashed 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset ; — I have prayed 
For madness as a blessing — 't is denied me. 


In the description of her whom he loved, and whom he 
destroyed, whose heart withered when it gazed on his, —a 
passion terrible in its consequences both to him and to her, 
—some traits of his own character and the Satanic charac- 
ter are thrown in by contrast : 


‘‘ She was like me in lineaments — her eyes 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 
But softened all, and tempered into beauty : 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears — which I had not ; 
And tenderness — but that I had for her ; 
Humility — and that I never had. 
Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own.”’ 


We cannot refrain from making one more extract from 
this drama, in illustration of the inspiration of evil from 
which it takes its character, and the theory of sorrow and 
misery, as well as grandeur, which it inculcates. 


“ There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death. 
Some perishing of pleasure — some of study — 
Some worn with toil — some of mere weariness — 
Some of disease — and some of insanity — 
And some of withered or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, — 
Taking all shapes and bearing many names.’ 


There is something noble in the roll of these lines, which 
dignifies the pride and bitterness of soul from which they 
proceed. 

The tremendous depth and intensity of passion, which 
Byron was capable of representing with such marvellous 
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skill of expression, is powerfully displayed in his misanthrop- 
ical creations, and lends to them much of the sorcery they 
exercise on the feelings. When once we are fairly borne 
along the foaming and glittering tide of his impulsive genius, 
it becomes hard to muster any moral scruples as to the 
direction of the flood. Few poets excel him in the in- 
~ stantaneous sympathy he creates, even among minds having 
no natural affinity with his own. He is eminently the poet 
of passion. In almost all the changes of his mood, the 
same energy of feeling glows in his verse. The thought or 
emotion uppermost in his mind at any one time, whether it 
be bad or good, seems to sway, for the moment, all the 
faculties of his nature. He has a passionate love for evil, 
a passionate love for nature, for goodness, for beauty, and, 
we may add, a passionate love for himself. When he sits in 
the place of the scoffer, his words betray the same inspiration 
from impulse, — the same passion, though condensed into 
bitterness and mockery. If we carefully observe the 
thoughtful and tender portions of his writings, we shall of- 
ten find that the tenderness is but 


* Moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.” 


Restlessness is the characteristic of his nature. He him- 
self speaks of his verse as bearing him onward as the wind 
bears the cloud; and his hatred of restraint and ‘‘ proud pre- 
cipitance of soul’? are well expressed in his exulting glad- 
ness at being again on the boisterous element he loved : 


** Once more upon the waters ! — yet, once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider. Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead ! 
Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the strained canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Yet must I on; for lam asa weed 
Hung from the rock, on ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.”’ 


The force of passion with which he could express his 
sense of individual wrong, and his power of carrying the 
heart with him in his sorrowful consecrations of his own 
miseries, are displayed with a wild and smiting energy of 
utterance in the following stanzas : 
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‘‘ And if my voice break forth, ’t is not that now 

I shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wieak 

The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


*¢ That curse shall be Forgiveness. Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it Heaven ! — 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, Life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey? 


“ From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy, 

Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

‘The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


‘* But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
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Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 


In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 


This passionateness of Byron’s nature is, as we have al- 
ready observed, manifested in all his writings. But it is some- 
times softened into delicacy and tenderness, and becomes 


remarkably pure and sweet in its flow. 


The passages of 


thoughtful beauty, which are scattered over his stormy and im- 
pulsive poems, — following, as they so often do, fierce bursts 
of passion, and the bad idolatry of hatred and despair, — are 
as pleasing to the eye as starlight after lightning. It is 
hardly necessary to enlarge on the fineness of his feeling for 
the beautiful, and the fertility of his imagination in images 


shaping it to the eye, and in tones suggesting it to the ear. 
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A large number of his imaginations have become the lan- 
guage of the emotions they consecrate, and many are fast 
passing into the common speech of Englishmen. In the 
third and fourth cantos of ‘*Childe Harold,” in ‘‘ Don 
Juan,’’ in the narratives and meditations which he has cast 
in a dramatic form, passages might be selected of most 
witching loveliness, of deep pathos, of sad and mournful 
beauty of sentiment, of aspiration after truth and goodness, 
—of pity, and charity, and faith, and humanity, and love. 
These display ‘* how hard it is for a noble spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good.’? From among many illus- 
trations of this softness and beauty of feeling, we select the 
following sonnet : 


*“ Thy cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe ; 
And yet so lovely, that, if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow: 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — but, O, 
While gazing on them, sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother’s weakness rush, 

Soft as the last drops round heaven's airy bow. 

For, through thy long dark lashes low depending, 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 

Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 
1 worship more, but cannot love thee less.” 


It is very difficult to connect the scattered characteristics 
of Byron’s genius, so as to give a distinct notion of his per- 
sonal character. Most certainly he was not a great man in 
action. He had no calm, self-sustaining energy of nature, 
few consistent opinions, little breadth of understanding. — Ir- 
resolution, weakness, a reckless indifference to the conse- 
quences of his actions, a kind of settled feeling that he must 
yield to every impulse of his sensibility, a remarkable ab- 
sence of any thing like a reference of his conduct to moral 
laws, — these absolutely stare us in the face, as we read his 
letters and journals. As regards reason, his whole strength 
lay in his insight; and his momentary glimpses of truth were 
sometimes peculiarly vivid and clear. In his speculations, 
or rather declarations, on subjects disconnected with poetry, 
we often discern many bright hints of truth; but he had not 
sufficient patience or comprehensiveness to follow them to 
their results, or to bind them together in logical order. As re- 
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gards strength of character, his force consisted in passion, 
not in principle. No vicious man ever lashed vice in others 
with more power. Not an inconsiderable portion of his writ- 
ings, both in prose and verse, represents him as the critic of 
his contemporaries, and the censor and satirist of his age. 
When we read some of his fierce attacks on George the 
Fourth, 


‘The fourth of the fools and cowards, called George,” 


and the bitterness of invective with which he treated the sins 
of other prominent culprits, we are ready to exclaim, with 
Sir Thomas Browne, ‘* While thou so hotly disclaimest 
against the Devil, be not guilty of diabolism.”? Again, no 
man volunteered his opinions with more freedom on litera- 
ture, theology, politics, and society; but it is difficult to make 
any discrimination between his opinions and his antipathies, 
or to discover any law of change which regulated the pas- 
sage of his antipathies into his loves. His taste was capri- 
cious in the extreme. His opinion of any person, or any 
institution, or any aspiration, varied with the physical varia- 
tions of his body, and was often very different after a de- 
bauch from what it was after a ride. No one could infer his 
judgment of to-morrow from his judgment of to-day. The 
friend that appeared in the eulogy of one week was likely 
to point the squib of the next. His consistency in criticism 
was according to his constancy in hatred. Wordsworth and 
Southey he always disliked and always abused. Asa critic, 
he has propounded some of the most untenable opinions ever 
uttered by a man of genius. He often mistook his whims 
and antipathies for laws of taste. When Keats’s poems ap- 
peared, he entreats Murray to get some one to crush the lit- 
tle mannikin to pieces. After the article in the Quarterly 
was published, and the death of Keats was supposed to have 
been accelerated by its brutality, he abuses Murray for kill- 
ing him, and discovers that there was much merit in the 
‘¢ mannikin’s” poetry. It would be easy to multiply exam- 
ples of this instability and levity of character; but for any 
reader of his letters and journals, such instances would be 
needless. 

The personal and poetical popularity of Byron is. still 
great. ‘lhe circulation of his works, even at the present 
time, exceeds that of Wordsworth, Shelley, Southey, and 
VOL. LX. —NoO. 126. 8 
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Coleridge united. Scott is the only poet, among his con- 
temporaries, who at all rivals him in the number of readers. 
Many of his gloomy creations will long frown defiance upon 
time. It is certainly a calamity to the world, that a poet 
possessing such wide influence over the heart should too 
often have exercised it in cultivating and honoring its base 
and moody passions ; should have robed sin in beauty, and 
conferred dignity on vice ; should have given new allure- 
ments to that Dead-sea fruit, 


‘¢ Which tempts the eye, 
But turns to ashes on the Jip”’ 


should have shown such brilliant siilincey in assaults on the 
dearest interests of society ; and, by the force of his exam- 
ple and the splendor of his mind, should be able to perpetu- 
ate his errors and his vices through many generations to 
come. It is of importance, not only to morals, but to taste, 
that there should be no delusion as to the nature of these 
erversions of his genius ; that his wit should not shield his 
ribaldry from condemnation, nor his imagination be received 
in extenuation of his blasphemy. In speaking of Byron, as 
in speaking of men of meaner minds, things should be called 
by their right names. ‘I'he method too apt to be pursued 
towards him is to gloss over his faults with some smooth 
sentimentalities about his temptations ; or to speak of them 
with a singular relaxation of the rigidity of moral laws. But 
it seems to us impossible to defend his character, even as 
we defend the character of many men of genius whose lives 
labor under some bad imputations. As soon as sophistry 
has dexterously disposed of one charge, a thousand others 
crowd up to be answered. He has written his own con- 
demnation. ‘The faults of his life blaze out in his verse, 
and glitter on almost every page of his correspondence. 
And the most that charity itself can do is to repeat the 
mournful regret of the good abbot over the sins of Manfred : 
‘This should have been a noble creature : he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness — 
And mind and dust — and passions and pure thoughts, 


Mixed, and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.”’ 
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Art. IV. — Proclamations of His Excellency Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Baronet, K. C. B., for dissolving 
the Provincial Parliament of Canada, and for the Elec- 
tion of a House of Assembly for that Colony. Canada 
Gazette Extraordinary, Sept. 23, 1844. 
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ALTHOUGH we seldom turn our attention to the affairs of 
our Colonial neighbours, we still regard an occasional allu- 
sion to them as within the line of our duty. ‘The United 
States, being the ruling power in this hemisphere, cannot but 
feel a deep interest in the political condition of all who inhabit 
the same continent, especially of those who are still in alle- 
giance to the crown to which we once acknowledged fealty. 
Beside the tie of common British origin, there exists be- 
tween many of the people of the Colonies north and east of 
us, and many of our own citizens, the bond of kindred 
blood. ‘The causes of this affinity were briefly noticed at 
the close of an article on the Loyalists of our Revolution, in 
our last number. In considering now the political discon- 
tents of the inhabitants of British America, we shall have 
some occasion to refer to this class of our countrymen 
again ; since they and their descendants are intimately con- 
cerned in these discontents, and in the public affairs of the 
British possessions in America, generally. Leaving them, 
however, and the French and English races who people 
these possessions, for the present, we propose first to con- 
sider somewhat in detail the disputes to which they and 
their rulers in the Old World are parties, and which have 
long disturbed the relations between England and her Colo- 
nies. Our remarks will be confined to Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick; and as these disputes commenced in 
the Colony first named, and still are far the most serious 
there in character, they claim our first notice. 

It may be said at the outset, that Great Britain has hardly 
had a moment’s quiet with this possession since the day 
when Wolfe rose from a sick-bed to ‘‘ die happy”? in planting 
her flag on the walls of Quebec. ‘To ascertain the reasons 
for the existing state of things, therefore, it may be necessary 
to trace the course of events ever since the treaty of Paris, 
in 1763, by which England annexed this province to her 
American dominions. After the conquest, and before the 
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cession, there arose an exciting controversy among some of 
the leading statesmen of the time, whether it should be re- 
tained or restored to France, and the island of Guadaloupe 
be added to the British dominions in its stead. ‘There 
seems to have been a prevalent fear, that, if Canada were 
kept, the Colonies, rid of all apprehensions from the French, 
would increase at an alarming rate, and finally throw off 
their dependence on the mother country. A tract was pub- 
lished in support of this view, supposed to have been written 
either by Edmund or William Burke, to which Dr. Franklin 
replied in his happiest and ablest manner.* Nor did the 
dispute end here; for the charge was openly made, that the 
treaty of peace which restored to France Bellisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, and Havana, which 
guarantied to her people the use of the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, and which retained an acquisition of so doubtful value 
as Canada, was the result of corrupt bargaining ; and Junius, 
in his colebrated letter to the Duke of Bedford, who negotiat- 
ed the treaty, openly accuses him of having received bribes. 

The Colony was now placed under a military govern- 
ment, though the king, by proclamation, announced his in- 
tention of granting, as soon as circumstances would permit, a 
legislative assembly. ‘That this promise was not redeemed 
for twenty-eight years was at once an error of policy, and a 
breach of the royal faith. For four years, officers of the 
army were both governors and judges ; and for a considera- 
ble period afterwards, orders in council were the only 
checks on their will, and the only protection thrown around 
the Canadian’s rights. In 1774, it was deemed expedient 
by the ministry to pay some attention to the abuses that had 
grown up, and to introduce into parliament a bill designed 
ostensibly to correct them. ‘This bill provided for the 
restoration of the Customs of Paris in regard to the trans- 
mission of property, for the introduction of the English 
criminal law and the trial by jury, and it lodged the legisla- 
tive and executive power in a governor and council ; but as 
it contained no provision for an assembly, it gave great dis- 
satisfaction to the British emigrants who had settled in Can- 





“Mr. Sparks says, that this reply “‘ was believed to have had great 
weight in the ministerial councils, and to have been mainly instrumental in 


causing Canada to be held at the peace.’ 
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ada in the hope of enjoying the same privileges as the sub- 
jects of the mother country. 

As the passage of this bill is one of the twenty-six griev- 
ances enumerated by our fathers in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it may be worth further notice. In the Lords, 
the measure seems to have encountered no very formidable 
opposition ; but in the Commons, it produced a most angry 
debate. Several witnesses were examined at the bar, among 
whom were the governor, the chief justice, and the former 
attorney-general of Canada, the advocate-general, and a 
Canadian gentleman. In the testimony and opinions of 
these dignitaries there was little harmony. The governor 
declared, that the Canadians disapproved of the trial by 
jury, because they thought it ‘‘ very extraordinary, that Eng- 
lish gentlemen should believe their property safer, in the 
hands of tailors, shoemakers, and people in trade, than in 
those of the judges” ; he said, they disapproved of the intro- 
duction of English civil law, because ‘‘ they do not know 
what it is’’; and that they desired no assembly, on account of 
the disputes which they saw prevailing between the crown 
and the representative bodies of the other Colonies. On this 
latter point, the chief justice was of the same opinion ; for, 
as he pithily said, their only idea of an assembly was ‘‘ that 
of a house of riot and confusion, which meets only to im- 
pede public business, and to distress the crown.”? Very 
different were the sentiments of the French noble, who be- 
lieved that his conquered countrymen were very desirous of 
having an assembly, but had refrained from making their 
wishes known, because they understood that they would be 
compelled to bear the expense which its introduction would 
cause ; and such a burden they were unable to endure. 
With regard to their preference for the English or French 
code of law, he was of opinion, that the former would be 
unobjectionable, if the tenures of land were allowed to re- 
main unaltered. Upon the point of descents, dower, and 
transfer of lands, the former Colonial attorney-general ex- 
pressed the same views ; and he was convinced also, that, 
in other respects, the people would be satisfied with the 
abolition of the system which had been established by 
France. 

The speeches which preceded and followed this examina- 
tion were printed, and they show the warmth of the debate. 
8* 
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Opposed to the bill were Dunning, who declared upon his 
conscience, that he thought it ‘* destructive of every principle 
of freedom, and abounding with mischief of a most serious ten- 
dency’ ; Barré, who said it was ‘‘the most flagrant attack 
on the constitution, that had hitherto been attempted ”’ ; and 
Townshend, who affirmed, that it ‘‘ established a despotic 
government.’’ ‘* Little did I think,”’ continued he, ‘‘ that a 
country as large as half of Europe, and now within the domin- 
ions of the crown of Great Britain, was going to have the Ro- 
mish religion established in it as the religion of the state. Lit- 
tle did I think, that so many thousand men, entitled by birth 
to the rights of Englishmen, settling on the faith of the king’s 
proclamation, should, contrary to that assurance, contrary 
to every idea of the constitution, be subjected to French 
Papists and French laws, in a country where, for full twelve 
years, nothing has prevailed but anarchy and confusion.”’ 

In defence of the bill appeared Lord North, Attorney- 
General ‘Thurlow, and_ Solicitor-General Wedderburn. 
They affirmed, that English laws, however much prized in 
England, ‘t would be the greatest curse imaginable to the 
Canadians.’’ But the minister, being sorely pressed, at last 
disavowed all knowledge of the paternity of the bill. ‘I 
know not,’ said he, ‘‘who drew it up’’; all he did 
know about it was, ‘‘ that it is a bill from the other House ”’ ; 
but, said he, ‘‘ all circumstances considered, I think the bill 
is the best that can at present be devised.’”? Should we 
guess what these ‘‘ circumstances ”’ were, we might say, that 
his Lordship knew he had already quite as many Colonial 
assemblies to deal with as was for his comfort, or as he 
could well manage ;: and that he wished for no more to quar- 
rel with ‘‘ at present.” 

In America, the ‘‘ Quebec Act” caused the most pro- 
found sensation. On turning to the doings of the Congress 
of the thirteen Colonies, we find that a committee was di- 
rected to prepare an address ‘‘to the inhabitants of the 
province of Quebec”; and the form which they reported, 
having been debated by paragraphs, was adopted, and or- 
dered to be translaied, printed, and distributed. This ad- 
dress embodied many of the objections which had been 
urged in parliament, and concluded with an eloquent appeal 
to “the Canadians to unite with their American brethren, and 
thus to gain the influence of the whole people of the conti- 
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nent in their behalf. In a petition to the king, which imme- 
diately followed, this act is enumerated among the injuries 
of which they complain. Of those who assented to both of 
these papers were Deane of Connecticut, whose political 
prospects closed in sorrow and dishonor, and Galloway of 
Pennsylvania, who abandoned the Whigs and became a most 
virulent and influential Loyalist. Congress followed up its 

rotest of 1774, and, in the memorable document which de- 
clared the British empire dismembered, gave utterence to its 
indignation at the treatment of the Canadians in no measured 
words. 

The form of government established by this obnoxious 
Quebec Act continued until the year 1791, when Mr. Pitt 
devised and carried through parliament, in opposition to 
Fox and the other British Whigs, a plan which, with some 
modifications, is in operation at the present time, not only in 
Canada, but throughout British America. The scheme 
provided for a House of Assembly, elected by freeholders 
and leaseholders, for four years ; a Legislative Council, ap- 
pointed by the king, for life; and an Executive or Privy 
Council, the members of which, as wel] as the lieutenant- 
governor, were to be appointed by the crown ;— thus im- 
itating the three estates of the British constitution. Full 
power was given to raise, control, and expend all taxes and 
duties, and to pass such laws as might be deemed expedient, 
and not contrary to the acts of parliament ; subject, how- 
ever, to the royal veto. Under this system, the practice has 
grown up of allowing the judges who were actually perform- 
ing judicial duties to hold seats also in both the legislative 
and executive councils. Another object of Mr. Pitt was to 
divide the province into two parts, giving them the names of 
Upper and Lower Canada, which they retained until the 
late reunion. Of the wisdom of this division, and of the 
reasons assigned for it, we shall speak in another place. 

It will be seen at a glance, that, by this system, the pow- 
er of the crown controls the popular will as expressed in 
the House of Assembly, and can defeat any measure in two 
ways ; first, by the negative of the Legislative Council, and 
secondly, by the royal dissent directly expressed. Still, 
tolerable harmony appears to have prevailed between the 
different branches of government for a number of years. 
The first dispute which our limited space will allow us to 
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mention occurred before the war of 1812, when the Assem- 
bly demanded that the judges should be required to vacate 
their seats as legislators, and to confine their attention to their 
judicial duties. This demand, and the offer to defray the 
expenses of the civil administration from means to be pro 

vided by the Colony, met with no favor, but, after a sharp 
contest of some duration, the governor dissolved the body 
which had brought up the dispute. This was the germ of 
the difficulties which now prevail, though the removal of Sir 
James Craig from the administration of affairs, the appoint- 
ment of the more popular Sir George Prevost, and the rup- 
ture with the United States, hushed for a while the clamors 
of the discontented. At the peace, however, when Prevost 
relinquished the executive chair to Sir George Gordon 
Drummond, a second quarrel arose between the judges and 
a new Assembly, and two of the occupants of the bench 
were impeached. Drummond was succeeded, in 1816, by 
Sir John C. Sherbroke, under whose rule there was a pe- 
riod of quiet. On his retirement, his successor, the Duke 
of Richmond, by abandoning the practice of submitting to 
the Assembly an estimate in detail of the sums required to 
be voted for each branch of the public service, and adopting 
instead the plan of naming aggregates only, added another 
element of discord to those previously existing. The refu- 
sal of the Assembly to appropriate money in this way and 
‘¢ by chapters,”? and the passing of the supply bill in the 
usual form, produced an angry and protracted controversy. 
The Legislative Council, in this affair, as in the matter of the 
judges, took sides with the representative of the crown, and 
withheld their assent to the bill; whereupon the governor 
obtained the money he had applied for by drawing upon the 
receiver-general. After the death of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Dalhousie was transferred from Nova 
Scotia to Canada, where he renewed the dispute as to ap- 
propriations, by determining the sum that would probably be 
wanted, and soliciting a grant of it for a term of years to 
come. ‘The popular body refused to comply, and passed 
the bill of supplies in the usual form, specifying the precise 
objects to which the money voted should be applied. The 
Legislative Council again interposed their negative, and the 
Earl, like his predecessor, had recourse to the receiver-gen- 
eral ; but going a step further, he drew for a sum larger than 
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he had mentioned in his estimate. ‘This occurred in 1820, 
in which year we may .place the origin of well marked party 
organizations for and aga nst the colonial administration. 

We next find the Assembly contesting with Dalhousie the 
right of servants of the crown to designate in any manner 
the purposes to which the revenue should be applied, and 
bitterly complaining of its alleged unlawful and inexpedient 
expenditure. As Sir John Caldwell, the officer who had 
paid the drafts of the two governors in the cases mentioned, 
had become insolvent and could not restore a large sum of 
the public money, the Liberals gained a considerable acces- 
sion to their party. In 1825, Dalhousie was absent from 
the Colony, and Sir Francis Burton, who was called ad in- 
terim to administer its affairs, made such large concessions to 
the popular demands, as to induce the Assembly to claim the 
disposal of all revenues, from whatever sources derived, and 
to determine that the executive branch should have no future 
control over them. The dispute hitherto had related to such 
portions of the public funds as were raised by taxation, and 
to the manner of expending what Mr. Huskisson called the 
‘¢ permanent ”’ revenue, obtained by duties levied in place of 
those imposed under the French rule, and uniformly applied 
to the payment of the judiciary and the expenses of the civil 
list. It had not embraced another part, called the ‘‘ casual ”’ 
revenue, accruing from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and 
from the sales of land and timber. Consequently, this bold 
push for the whole fiscal power excited an interest in Cana- 
dian politics never before manifested, and attracted the seri- 
ous attention of the ministry. Down to this period, so far 
as we understand this vexed and intricate question, the 
crown had never sought to control the disbursement of 
Colonial taxes, nor to divert the ‘‘ permanent ’”’ revenue 
from the objects for which it was first set apart ; but it did 
claim entire control over the ‘* casual ”’ receipts, as ‘* lord 
paramount.”” In respect to the permanent income, the 
crown, indeed, so far from desiring to divert it from its proper 
uses, seems to have wished to retain the right of designating 
the heads of its expenditure, mainly, if not entirely, in order 
to insure its being appropriated to these uses ; and to have 
resisted the claims of the Assembly, from the apprehension, 
that the salaries of the judges, and of the other officers de- 
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pendent upon it, would neither be adequate nor permanent, 
if these claims were granted. 

Passing over intermediate events, we come to the trans- 
actions of the year 1827, when the offer was made by the 
home government to surrender to the Colonists the required 
management of the disputed revenue, on provision being 
made for a stipulated civil list. That this long contested 
matter would have been adjusted at this juncture and on 
these terms appears quite probable, but for the act of Lord 
Dalhousie in disapproving of the election of Mr. Papineau 
to the speaker’s chair of the Assembly. ‘The popularity of 
this gentleman was unbounded, and the Liberals, enraged 
beyond what such a circumstance warranted, gave vent to 
their feelings in the most exciting appeals to the multitude. 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration closed without the usual 
session of the two legislative bodies, and amid the denuncia- 
tions of many to whom his general conduct had been very 
obnoxious. 

His successor, Sir James Kempt, who assumed the di- 
rection of Canadian affairs in 1828, desirous of hushing the 
storm, invited Papineau, as well as Neilson, another leader of 
the Liberals, to take seats in his Executive Council, and, 
pursuant to his instructions, gave assurances that the graver 
points of difference should be satisfactorily disposed of on 
the meeting of parliament. ‘This promise was not fulfilled 
during Sir James’s stay, in consequence of the decease of 
the king, George the Fourth ; but Lord Aylmer, on taking 
his place, renewed the pledge, and, as the Liberals suppose 
or affirm, without conditions. But when he came to make 
known precisely the concessions of the ministry, and to re- 
quire the settlement of a plan for the payment of the civil 
officers before the revenue in dispute was released, and to 
state, moreover, that the crown still proposed to retain the 
‘¢ casual”? branch of the Colonial receipts, the quarrel, which 
had apparently come to a termination, was opened anew ; 
and the Assembly, so far from evincing a disposition to con- 
cede any thing for the sake of restoring harmony, emphati- 
cally declared, that ‘‘ under no circumstances, and upon no 
consideration whatever, would they abandon or compromise 
their claim to control the whole public revenue.”” Not long 
after, in 1831, the home government gave way. A bill 
which conceded the great points at issue passed both houses 
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of parliament, and received the royal assent; but as Lord 
Aylmer was again instructed to ask for permanent provision 
for the judges and some other officers, new difficulties arose 
between the Assembly and the ministry, which our limits 
compel us to pass over without attention, except to say, that 
in the end the breach became as wide as ever. 

Encouraged, it may be, by the advantages they had gain- 
ed in this long and wearisome dispute about the finances, the 
Liberals now commenced an attack upon the Legislative 
Council. ‘This body, composed principally of gentlemen who 
held other public stations, had become extremely obnoxious. 
To exclude from it all the judges, the chief justice except- 
ed, had been one great object of the Liberals during the con- 
flict which we have just noticed. ‘The Assembly now boldly 
demanded the abolition of that branch as constituted under 
Mr. Pitt’s act of 1791, and its election by the freeholders and 
leaseholders of a given description. In other words, they 
required, that this branch of the government should become 
as independent of the crown and of official influence as the 
Assembly itself. ‘Io this demand the ministry gave a flat 
refusal ; and well they might, since it struck at the very 
foundation of the Colonial system. So far, indeed, from 
conceding any thing, it was intimated, in reply, that parlia- 
ment might be compelled to exercise its ‘‘ supreme author- 
ity,’’ and to terminate all further dissensions by taking away 
some of the privileges already enjoyed. ‘The Assembly 
now seemed to lose temper altogether. A long list of new 
grievances was prepared, many of the old ones were de- 
clared to be unredressed, the bill of supplies was rejected, 
the conduct of Lord Aylmer was severely reprobated and 
his recall demanded, and the claim for an elective Legislative 
Council renewed, in the most determined tone. Affairs had 
now come toa crisis. In nine sessions of the colonial par- 
liament, the Legislative Council had rejected altogether one 
hundred and twenty-two bills passed by the Assembly, and 
had so amended forty-seven more, that the popular body 
would not accept them. ‘The reconstruction of that branch 
on an elective basis had now become a fixed purpose on 
one side, while, on the other, the home government as reso- 
lutely determined, that the Council should stand as it was, 
not only in Lower Canada, but throughout British America. 
The Assembly, in the course of the difficulties which had 
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arisen with regard to the sale and settlement of the public 
lands, had gradually advanced their pretensions, so that they 
now claimed the entire control over this property ; and the 
disputes as to the payment of the judges’ stipends and their 
holding seats in the Council had given rise to the demand, 
that the judiciary should be made responsible to the colonial 
legislature, and not to the crown. 

Such was the condition of things, when a change of ad- 
ministration took place, and Sir Robert Peel was made 
prime minister in place of Lord Melbourne. He determin- 
ed to redress every actual wrong, and to appoint a commis- 
sioner to proceed to Canada, there to examine and decide 
upon the complaints which had been so pertinaciously urged 
upon the former ministry. As to the questions which we 
have already considered, the new minister expressed his 
willingness to surrender the ‘‘ casual’ revenue, on condition 
that the Assembly would provide a civil list for seven years ; 
but he declined to yield to that body the required manage- 
ment of the crown lands, or to reconstruct the Legislative 
Council. Before Sir Robert’s plans were executed, another 
change occurred, which brought Lord Melbourne again into 

ower ; but the scheme of a commission was carried out. 
Three distinguished gentlemen, charged with the important 
duty of restoring the alienated affections of the Canadians, and 
with the still more difficult task of quieting their leaders, 
were despatched under instructions to inquire into all causes 
of complaint, but not to adjust them. Lord Gosford, who 
was at the head of this commission, had the additional ap- 
pointment of governor, as successor to Lord Aylmer. 
Though the overture for the settlement of the controversy 
about the revenue was renewed very nearly on the plan of Sir 
Robert Peel, and though the Assembly were to be allowed to 
expend the proceeds of the public lands, instead of admitting 
their pretensions to dispose of the lands themselves, still, 
as the most prominent matter was the reconstruction of the 
Legislative Council, and nothing was proposed to the Liberals 
in this particular, the attempt at reconciliation was a com- 
plete failure. Lord Gosford personally became very odious 
to men of all parties ; first, to the Conservatives, by his ex- 
treme intimacy with the Liberals, and afterwards to the latter 
party, on account of alleged deception in giving them hope 
that concessions would be made respecting the constitution 
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of the Council. The Assembly, in fact, refused to grant the 
necessary supplies for the support of the government, and 
showed, by other movements, that they were looking to less 
peaceable means of accomplishing their desires. ‘The year 
1836 was a memorable period in Canadian politics; and hav- 
ing now traced in outline the affairs of the Lower Colony 
down to the time when the interposition of parliament was 
deemed necessary by both the great parties in England, 
we pass to a moment’s consideration of the disturbances in 
Upper Canada. 

The expression of discontent in this Colony is of very re- 
cent origin. Many causes of complaint had been supposed 
to exist for a considerable time, and persons had not been 
wanting to oppose the administration of affairs. Alleged 
abuses in the grants of land were among the earliest sources 
of irritation. ‘lhe home government gave, however, satis- 
factory assurances of correcting whatever was amiss, and the 
subject ceased to be agitated by those who sought redress, 
and nothing more. Nor was it until 1834, when a new As- 
sembly was chosen, that the Liberals found themselves able 
to commence an organized opposition to the servants of the 
crown. Having, by this election, secured a majority in the 
popular branch, they assumed, as it were in a moment, the 
extreme pretensions which had been slow ly brought forward 
in the sister Colony for some fifteen years. There was no 
department of the public service w hich they did not charge 
with insufferable corruption, no rule of public policy which 
they did not declare injurious, or open to condemnation. 
Nor was this all; since a wish to secede from the mother 
country was hardly denied, or concealed under a decent veil. 
To pass from a state of tolerable unanimity and satisfaction 
to loud murmurs and open rebellion was scarcely the work 
ofa year. In the hope of allaying the excitement, the min- 
istry resolved upon a change of the governor, and Sir Fran- 
cis Bond Head accordingly succeeded Sir John Colbourne, 
in 1836. Sir Francis, whatever may have been his rep- 
utation as a writer, or his merits as a soldier, was no politi- 
cian. With the ministry then in power he had had no con- 
nection, and had never so much as seen the Colonial secre- 
tary. He had not even connected himself with any political 
party, or voted at an election. Great was his own surprise 
at receiving the appointment; nor was his wonder lessened, 
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when, transferred to the scene of commotion, he saw large 
handbills displayed, which announced the arrival of ‘* Sir 
Francis Head, a tried Reformer.”’ Difficulties soon beset 
him on every side. Among the subjects agitated before his 
arrival had been that of an elective Legislative Council, and 
when he made known the fact, that his instructions allowed of 
no concessions in this particular, he caused a rupture between 
Lord Gosford and the Liberals of Lower Canada; and hav- 
ing resisted the claims of his own Executive Council to act 
upon their recommendation and advice in the measures of 
his administration, he excited the indignation of that party 
against himself, and gave them occasion for recommencing 
the opposition which they had maintained against his prede- 
cessor. After his executive councillors had retired, the re- 
fusal of the Assembly to vote the usual money bills, and the 
drawing up of addresses to the House of Commons and the 
throne, followed, in imitation of the other Colony, almost as a 
matter of course. But Sir Francis, unlike Lord Gosford 
in Lower Canada, had preserved the confidence of the Con- 
servatives, and addresses signed by upwards of twenty-eight 
thousand persons were transmitted to him. As a means of 
testing the real feelings of the Colonists, he determined to 
calla new Assembly. ‘The election resulted favorably for 
his hopes, and the Liberals, besides losing some of their most 
influential members and best speakers, found themselves in a 
minority. Enraged beyond measure at the loss of their con- 
trol of the popular branch, and unable thereby to carry out 
their plans of codperation with their brethren elsewhere, in 
maturing further projects of legislative opposition, they ful- 
minated charges of the grossest fraud and iniquity against 
their opponents, and directly accused Sir Francis himself of 
participation in the corrupt practices that had destroyed the 
effect of their appeals to the people. Indications that the 
royal authority would soon be disputed in the field became 
frequent and alarming, and attracted serious attention every- 
where. ‘The ministry, painful as was the necessity, felt com- 
pelled to increase the military force in the Canadas, and to 
look to parliament — irrespectively of party, were the thing 
possible — for its calm judgment and united wisdom. The 
desired aid was afforded by the Conservatives, and the meas- 
ures proposed by their opponents in power were sustained ; 

but the death of King William occurred before these meas- 
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ures could be carried into effect, and they were postponed, 
rather than involve the illustrious lady who now occupies the 
throne in a conflict with her subjects at the commencement 
of her reign. 

But information reached the Canadas in due time, that 
measures of coercion had been postponed on account of the 
demise of the crown, and not from any unwillingness on the 
part of government to employ them. ‘Then the popular fer- 
ment could no longer be restrained. The events which occur- 
red at the close of 1837, and duringa part of 1838, are too 
fresh in the recollection of our readers to require considera- 
tion here. ‘The attempt to seize upon Toronto, the capital 
of the Upper Colony, the affairs at St. Denis, St. Charles, 
Bois Blanc, Pointe au Pelée, and other places of hostile 
meeting, showed how very slight was the hold of the Liberals 
upon the mass of the people ; upon what slender resources 
they had ventured into an open warfare with a mighty power ; 
and how miserably deficient they were, not only in military 
talent, but in confidence in each other. ‘The horrors of St. 
Eustache afforded melancholy proof, — of what, indeed, hu- 
man history is full of, — that, when brother fights brother, no 
barbarities seem too great to be practised; since females 
were outraged, the insurgents were needlessly slain, the unre- 
sisting were pillaged and murdered, and the bodies of the dead 
were suffered to lie unburied and exposed to every insult. 
Nor did the attempt to set up a provisional government at 
Navy Island, and to retrieve their fortunes ‘by accessions 
from the United States, aided as they were by the universal 
and entirely justifiable ‘indignation of the American people 
for the destruction of the Caroline, show that the reliance of 
the Liberals upon foreign aid had any other basis than idle 
hopes and conjectures. 

Of the fallen we would always speak in pity, — of the guilty, 
in mercy; but we cannot excuse men of talents and educa- 
tion, of political experience and knowledge of the world, who 
send others of far humbler pretensions, in their place, to 
the scaffold. Leaders who place halters round the necks 
of the led are bound to show the justice of their cause, 
and reasonable expectations of success. ‘The Liberals, as 
it seems to us, had neither. We enjoy some opportunities 
for observing the operation and tendencies of the Colonial 
system, and yield to none in hearty detestation of it. A 
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system less calculated to perfect the human character, to de- 
velope the resources of a country, to facilitate internal inter- 
course, to educate children, to insure responsibility in per- 
sons clothed with authority, as we conceive, can hardly be 
devised. But the blows dealt to it at Lexington and York- 
town made it harmless for all purposes of oppression ; and 
no case has occurred, as we believe, since the thirteen 
Colonies broke its bonds, to justify an attempt to overthrow it 
by violence and bloodshed. It exists in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, as well as in the Canadas; and in the ques- 
tions of revenue, the Legislative Council, and the expulsion of 
judges from a participation in political concerns, the people 
of these Colonies are as deeply interested as those who at- 
tempted a revolution, without the means, preparation, cour- 
age, or skill], necessary to insure victory on a single battle- 
ground. Why, then, has there been comparative quiet in 
the Colonies first named, and recourse to arms in the others? 
Nay, more, why did the great body of the Canadians them- 
selves refuse to codperate with those who proposed to set 
them free? ‘The only answer to these questions places on 
the heads of a few persons a fearful responsibility. 

The attempt of the Liberals to liken their situation, and 
the objects for which they contended, to those of the Whigs 
of our Revolution was absurd in the extreme. Their affecta- 
tion of adopting the general sentiments of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the incorporation of large portions of it 
into their manifesto of wrongs, might excite a smile, but for 
the sad fate of many whom so stirring an array of grievances 
misled; while the erection of ‘¢ liberty poles,” the organiza- 
tion of a band called the ‘‘Sons of Liberty,”’ and the resolves 
to stop the consumption of British manufactures, as well as 
the persecution of neutrals and confessed opponents, were 
but parts of the machinery contrived to operate upon the 
public mind and spread needless discontent, however closely 
copied from the doings of the Whigs of 1776. 

By the celebrated Declaratory Act of 1778, the mother 
country renounced the right to tax her Colonies, so that the 
‘‘ revenue” question in Canada was merely one of expend- 
ing, not of levying, taxes. ‘The question respecting the 
‘¢ mandamus counsellors,”’ in the leading northern Colony of 
the ‘‘old thirteen,’’ arose because the elective right by pr ds 
had been infringed; but in the case before us, the struggle 
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was for a privilege never enjoyed; and the same is also true 
of the matter of ‘‘ salaries.”” But prior to any of these, and 
overtopping them all in the dismembered Colonies, were sub- 
jects which did not enter into the Canadian disputes in any 
shape or form whatever. We allude to the efforts to con- 
fine Colonial enterprises upon the sea to dealing with posses- 
sions of the crown, to stint the growth of Colonial commerce 
and navigation, and to prevent the Colonists from manufac- 
turing their own raw materials into articles of pressing neces- 
sity. Kxactly the reverse, in these respects, had become 
the well settled policy, with regard to the present possessions 
of Great Britain in America, years before the period of 
which we are speaking. Between the persons who were 
prominent in the events of 1776, and those who rebelled in 
1837, we institute no comparison; our readers must do that 
for themselves. 

The insurrection suppressed, its plotters fallen under the 
hands of the executioner, confined within the walls of pris- 
ons, or fled to other lands, Lord Durham was solicited to 
undertake the almost hopeless task of reconciling the differ- 
ences which had produced the revolt. He refused the ap- 
plication of the ministry, at first, it is said, and consented at 
last only upon the personal request of his sovereign. Refus- 
ing, too, we think, all pecuniary compensation, he undertook 
the mission. His outfit was on a scale of royal magnificence, 
and his powers as great as royalty ever confers upon a sub- 
ject. He erred upon a single point, recrossed the ocean 
with a broken spirit, was pursued with a malignity unknown 
save in party strife, and was soon carried to the tomb of his 
fathers. Among British statesmen he had occupied the first 
rank. Like most men of noble nature, he was proud and 
sensitive, and could not brook dishonorable imputation, or 
hold official station, after those, who were bound at least to 
remember the motives which induced him to undertake a 
service in which all who preceded him had failed, refused to 
sustain him. ‘I'he charge has been made, that he abandon- 
ed his post in indecorous and abrupt haste, and threw down 
his high trust in bad temper. Possibly it was so; still, we 
honor the feelings which prompted the act. 

The offence for which Lord Durham was rebuked con- 
sisted in the decree of banishment against Papineau and some 
of his associates who had fled, and against Wolfred Neilson, 
Q* 
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Bouchette, and others, without trial, but on confession of 
guilt, to the Bermudas, which were not within his jurisdiction, 
under penalty of death for return without official permission. 
For the disposal of those in custody three courses were 
open; to try them, to release them, or, as was done, to send 
them away. ‘To have taken the first course would have 
been to insure their conviction and death; to have released 
them would have been undue leniency ; and the middle 
course, which was adopted, was open to the objection of 
technical illegality. ‘There was, indeed, a fourth way, that 
of commutation of punishment after the tribunals had decid- 
ed upon their guilt. But his Lordship’s great purpose was to 
heal animosities, to restore quiet to the public mind, and to 
enable the people to resume their accustomed employments ; 
and who could have answered for the public tranquillity, dur- 
ing the period between the arraignment and the pardon of 
the guilty, under the irritated state of feeling which then ex- 
isted among the discomfited and desperate revolutionists? 
Lord Durham’s fault, therefore, was that of mercy. 

When tidings of the disallowance of his ordinance reach- 
ed him, Lord Durham was on the point of introducing 
several changes which promised well, both because they 
would have effected immense reforms when carried out, and 
because, when promulgated, the disaffected would have seen, 
that the long wished-for work of redress had actually been 
commenced on a bold and comprehensive plan. ‘These 
measures were the granting of free municipal institutions; a 
scheme for general education; a simple and cheap system for 
the registry of titles of landed property; and a commuta- 
tion of the feudal tenure of estates in Montreal. And these 
were but an earnest of other measures, which he designed 
should follow; among which were plans for works of internal 
improvement, for extending commercial enterprises, for in- 
suring a competent administration of justice, and, generally, 
for eradicating the manifold abuses which had grown up 
by neglect, or had been fostered during a long period of civil 
commotion. 

We pass to a rapid notice of subsequent events, and to 
the administrations of Lord Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe, the present governor-general of 
British America. In 1840, the two Canadas were united; 
since which time the Upper Colony has been known as Can- 
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ada West, and the Lower as Canada East. Under this union, 
the Executive or Privy Council consists of eleven members, 
who compose the cabinet; the Legislative Council, or upper 
legislative branch, has thirty- -two members; and the ‘Assembl 
has eighty-four, or forty-two from each division of the Colony. 
The Assembly only is elective, the two Councils being ap- 
pointed by the same authority as before. ‘The construction 
of the Assembly is unsatisfactory, because a minority of the 
electors choose a majority of its members. It has been al- 
leged, that, in the House dissolved by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in the proclamation named at the head of this article, several 
persons obtained seats from very populous counties by the 
instrumentality of bodies of hired and armed men. What- 
ever may be the truth of this charge, it formed a subject of 
inquiry in the Assembly, at its first session; but a bill designed 
to facilitate the investigation, which passed that branch, was 
thrown out by the Legislative Council. 

Omitting further mention of the proceedings of 1841, 
when parties merely marshalled their forces for assault and 
defence under the new state of things, we come to the ses- 
sion of 1842, at the opening of which an answer to the 
governor’s speech was atopic of warm discussion for thirteen 
days. ‘To the form of answer presented by his Excellency’s 
friends the opposition introduced an amendment, declaring, 
that the popular sentiment required a change of advisers. 
The result was the reconstruction of the Executive Council, 
and a new distribution of executive favor and patronage. 
Among the gentlemen who now received offices were several 
who had been actively engaged in the insurrection. Of 
this description were Mr. Girouard, who was imprisoned for 
his offences at that period, and Mr. Lafontaine, for whose 
apprehension a high reward was offered. The latter, as 
well as Mr. Baldwin, another steady Liberal, was made a 
member of the cabinet. ‘The Executive Council, as remod- 
elled, comprised six of the former members, and five new 
ones. 

A new era in the administration of Canadian affairs was 
thus commenced. ‘The presence of such men as Lafontaine 
and Baldwin in the courts of law as attorney-generals of the 
crown, and in the Privy Council as advisers of the governor- 
general, evinced a great change of feeling on both sides. A 
‘*responsible government”? had been the last demand of 
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Colonial importunity, and here it was actually organized, and 
expected to heal the political diseases of half a century. 

As the term ‘‘responsible government”? may need some ex- 
planation, we will endeavour to give an idea of what is meant 
by it, though it is so vague and shadowy that we may not 
succeed. It seems, then, to be a term invented to embody 
all Colonial desires in a single word. Its advocates claim, 
that the public functionaries who hold office under the crown 
shall be ‘‘ responsible ”’ to the people; in other words, that, 
whenever the popular sentiment shall demand certain ap- 
pointments, or certain removals, they shall be made; and 
that this sentiment, as expressed by members of the Execu- 
tive Council, or the elective branch of the government, 
shall determine the course of conduct on the part of the 
queen’s immediate representatives. How this rule can be 
adopted in colonies, we do not well see; for the plan, if car- 
ried out, we conceive, would make the will of the people, 
or that of their delegates, the supreme ruling power, and the 
vote of an assembly of higher authority than the royal in- 
structions. Colonies cannot be subject to a monarchy, and 
at the same time govern themselves; nor can colonial gover- 
nors obey their sovereign, and, at the same time, satisfy all 
the desires of the colonists among whom they reside. Such 
a government, however, it is asserted, can exist, and it has 
been authorized by the English ministry. It is supported by its 
friends, therefore, both on grounds of practicability, and the 
positive assurances of the ministry. As regards the latter 
point, we can only say, that we have met with no state paper 
that promises the remodelling of Colonial affairs on this 
basis. The two celebrated despatches of Lord John Rus- 
sell, which bear upon the question, are now before us, and 
we find in one a direct exposition of the views entertained 
in Downing Street on. the scheme of ‘‘ responsibility,’’ and 
that the other relates to the tenure of office. Both were 
written in October, 1839, and are to be examined in con- 
nection. ‘The first is addressed to governor-general ''homp- 
son, subsequently Lord Sydenham, and not only expli- 
citly and pointedly discountenances a government of this 
sort, but forbids him to entertain ‘‘ any proposition on the 
subject.”” The second, which was written to Sir John 
Harvey, lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick, gives the 
popular voice no power in determining what appointments 
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shall be made, or revoked. As we read it, its sole aim is, 
to advise incumbents that offices are no longer to be held for 
life ; that, whenever removals should be deemed expedient, 
changes would occur ; and that the governors of the Colonies, 
instead of being bound to retain the officials bequeathed by 
their predecessors, as had been the practice, might make se- 
lections for themselves, subject to the approval of the sove- 
reign. Among the dignitaries to whom these rules are to 
be applicable, are the Colonial secretaries, the receiver, sur- 
veyor, attorney, and solicitor generals, and members of the 
Council, especially in the Colonies where the Legislative and 
Executive Councils are distinct bodies. In the discussions 
upon these often cited documents, which from time to time 
have fallen under our observation, nothing has amused us 
more than the grave and labored efforts of the opponents of 
‘¢ responsibility”? to show, that a ‘‘ responsible government’”’ 
in the United States has proved an entire failure, and that 
the published speeches of Mr. Webster and of Mr. Calhoun 
confess it, and show it most conclusively. How the sys- 
tem — adopted, as we have said — has worked in the Colo- 
nies, we have next to consider. 

The coalition ministry in Canada lasted but little more 
than a year. Near the close of 1843, every member of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s Executive Council, Mr. Daly excepted, 
resigned his place. Mr. Lafontaine, a gentleman of confes- 
sed ability, was considered its head, and the French influ- 
ence was paramount in it; and hence, we suppose, the cause 
of its dissolution. ‘The French members of the Assembly, 
and the Liberals of British origin, acted in concert, and, as 
they formed a majority of that body, Mr. Lafontaine is al- 
leged to have had entire control of it, and to have been, 
indeed, a dictator. ‘The points at issue between the gover- 
nor-general and his advisers, at the time of the rupture, are, 
perhaps, not certainly known. But it is apparent, we think, 
that they separated on differences growing out of the (“ re- 
sponsibility”? principle; that the royal prerogative in the per- 
son of Sir Charles, and the popular sentiment in the persons 
of his councillors, could not be made to work in harmony. 
It has been said, however, that some of the members were 
personally uffessive to his E xcellency and that this circum- 
stance had an influence in terminating their official rela- 
tions. 
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We must here leave the political concerns of Canada, and 
consider those of Nova Scotia; remarking, as we quit the 
topic, that the difficulties subsequent to the event last men- 
tioned, show, that, whatever the course of Sir Charles may 
be for ‘the future, and whatever his hopes from the election, 
just now terminated, of members of the Assembly, his admin- 
istration, wise though it be, is almost sure to close in turmoil 
as great as that which has marked the retirement of nearly 
every one of his predecessors. 

The dissensions in Nova Scotia will occupy but little of 
our time. Until 1836, it is believed, there was no formal 
or strenuous opposition to the measures of the representativ e 
of the crown, nor any urgent demands for changes of existing 
and long established institutions. Without a detailed narra- 
tive of events which have since occurred, we propose to 
notice only two or three occurrences of a late date. Be- 
tween Sir Colin Campbell and the House of Assembly there 
was a war of some three years’ duration, in which the latter 
manifested great spirit, and arraigned the vicious system 
under which the government was conducted, in terms which 
at times were highly disloyal, and even revolutionary. The 
governor, his advisers, and the chief functionaries of the 
Colony, unable to stem ‘the current of popular feeling against 
them, and reluctant to yield to it, maintained their side of 
the controversy with equal ardor, though in much better 
temper, until the ministry closed it by transferring Sir Colin 
to the executive chair of another colony. Lord Falkland, 
the present lieutenant-governor, succeeded him. Among the 
early efforts of his Lordship to unite parties, and put an end 
to the heats and animosities which they had occasioned, 
was the trial of a coalition ministry. Of the Liberals, who 
were invited to take seats in his Executive Council, were 
Mr. Howe, the leader of that party, and Mr. Young, the 
present speaker of the Assembly. ‘The former gentleman 
is of the family of a Boston royalist, was bred a printer, for 
some time conducted a newspaper of great influence, and Is 
an able political writer. He had been offered a place under 
the administration against which he had led the opposition. 
His acceptance of office now produced the alienation of some 
of his friends, and bitter attacks from his foes. When, sub- 
sequently, the post of collector of excise and impost became 
vacant by the death of the person who had held it for 
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half a century, and the emoluments of this collectorship 
were added to his honors as a cabinet minister, disapproba- 
tion was loudly expressed in all quarters. While at the 
head of opposition, Mr. Howe conducted matters pretty 
much as he saw fit. In his new position, neither he nor his 
associates of the same party, though dispensing patronage to 
friends and opponents, possessed the confidence of either. 
The government as thus constituted failed to secure a ma- 
jority of the Assembly, and to effect the passage of its 
measures. ‘Thus situated, Lord Falkland dissolved that 
branch, and ordered the election of a new House. Soon 
after, and within a few days of the withdrawal of the ad- 
visers of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Messrs. Howe, McNab, and 
Uniacke, who held the additional place of solicitor-general, 
resigned their seats in the Council. 

That here, among a people so different from the Canadian 
population, considered as a whole, the experiment to carry 
on a ‘*responsible government” failed, may be sufficient 
proof, that such a sy stem is unsuited to colonists, and can- 
not succeed among them. The difficulties of uniting and 
keeping in harmonious action the royal prerogative and the 
popular will are more apparent than in the case of Canada, 
because the reasons of secession are better known. In the 
correspondence between Lord Falkland and the seceders, 
his Lordship states distinctly, that, from the time of his arrival 
in the Colony down to the disruption, every appointment to 
the Kxecutive Council, and all but one to the Legislative 
Council, as well as the larger portion of the other offices in his 
gift, had been made under the influence of the party to which 
these persons were attached, and of which they claimed to 
be delegates. ‘Though his intention to make Mr. Almon 
their associate at the Council board was the cause of their 
resignation, this nomination was the first of which they had 
expressed disapprobation. The coalition was dissolved, 
then, upon a question of patronage ; the issue having been, 
whether official distinction should be conferred by certain 
members of the Council, who were responsible to the As- 
sembly, and through that body to the people, or by Lord 
Falkland, the representative of the sovereign authority of 
the realm. 

Between the statements of Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr. 
Lafontaine there are marked discrepancies, and we have 
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hesitated to say, therefore, on what exact rock ‘ responsi- 
ble government”? made shipwreck in Canada ; but in Nova 
Scotia there is no room to doubt, because the parties con- 
cur. Assuming that the retiring councillors in both Colo- 
nies acted on the same principles and maintained the same 
pretensions, we perceive that they in fact struck at the very 
foundation of the system under which they live. The royal 
prerogative was not attacked in the thirteen Colonies till a 
late period in the dispute, and the fountain of patronage was 
left to flow freely until subjects resolved to become citizens. 

Lord Falkland, in his opening speech to the legislature, 
in February, 1844, adverted to the policy which he had pur- 
sued, and the customary address was moved in answer to it ; 
whereupon a most angry debate followed for fourteen days, 
in which Mr. Howe and his friends went over the grounds 
of difficulty, and attempted to justify their conduct. The 
amendment they proposed was rejected, every member be- 
ing present, and the House of Assembly in a body waited 
on the governor to present the answer in its original form. 
The Hibernia steamer arrived at the capital while this de- 
bate was pending, and brought Lord Falkland a despatch 
approving of his course in the trial to which he had been 
subjected, and confirming the nomination of Mr. Almon. 
It is understood, that a negotiation was opened for the return 
of Mr. Howe and his colleagues to the Council, but that no 
satisfactory terms could be arranged, and it was broken off. 
However this may be, these gentlemen continued in active 
opposition, and the session closed with the Liberal party re- 
organized under them, and the presses under their influence 
in full operation against the administration which they had 
abandoned. ‘The present Assembly is regarded as unusually 
able, and among its members has several adroit and prac- 
tised speakers, both Conservative and Liberal. What 
measures of attack have been matured by the latter during 
the recess, our readers are likely soon to know through the 
ordinary channels of intelligence. When certainty is so 
soon to follow speculation, conjecture were idle ; still, we 
cannot but believe, that agitation in Nova Scotia is to be 
continued and increased. One thing we may venture to 
say is nearly certain, that storm or calm depends much on 
the leading Liberal whose name we have so often men- 


tioned. 
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The politics of New Brunswick have attracted but little 
attention. Sir Howard Douglas, appointed lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in 1824, had a long and tolerably quiet and popular 
administration. His successor, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
was compelled to encounter opposition of a formidable char- 
acter, and to meet many of the questions which we consid- 
ered when speaking of the Canadas. Here, however, it 
should be remarked, excitement has never been intense 
among the mass of the people, and during the periods of 
active warfare between opposing politicians, they have re- 
mained almost passive spectators, participating seldom in the 
heat of party strifes, except on the dissolution of assemblies, 
and during the elections which have followed. Although, 
then, the disposal of the ‘‘ casual’’ revenue, and the respon- 
sibility of the Executive or Privy Council, have been sub- 
jects of discussion, and at times of fierce dispute between 
the Assembly and the officers of the crown, general and 
abiding divisions have not existed as elsewhere. On the 
matter of the ‘‘ casual’? revenue, Sir Archibald and the 
elective branch of the legislature came to an open rupture. 
Having been instructed to surrender this portion of the pub- 
lic receipts, he deferred compliance, and advised the minis- 
try of his reasons. ‘The Assembly, being displeased and 
impatient, addressed the throne, and a committee of that 
body waited on the governor, and apprized him of the fact. 
His reply was too pithy and dignified to be omitted. 


‘“* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘the conscientious rectitude of my 
own conduct has made the subject of this address to me a mat- 
ter of the most perfect indifference. I have had the honor of 
serving his Majesty for nearly half a century, in almost every 
quarter of the globe ; and I trust those services have been such 
as to suffer no diminution in the estimation of my sovereign 
from any representation that may be made by the House of As- 
sembly of New Brunswick.” 


Our limits forbid further notice of the differences in 
Sir Archibald’s time, and we hasten to that of Sir John 
Harvey, who succeeded him in 1837. Sir John’s career 
was a stormy one. He had warm friends and bitter foes. 
That our readers may judge of the nature of the attack and 
defence, we quote from a debate in the Assembly in 1842. 
We select this particular speech, because it was delivered 
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by the honorable Speaker of the House, a gentleman of 
high consideration, and reputed to possess great wealth, and 
because it affords proof, that political ferocity and personal 
invective can be practised among those who object to our 
institutions on account of their supposed tendency to pro- 
duce these evils. ‘The Speaker, in the course of his re- 
marks, is reported to have said, 


‘That Sir John Harvey’s name had been unnecessarily 
brought into the debate, and much had been said respecting the 
grant to him of £1500 fora service of plate, and which a cer- 
tain faction had made use of to create excitement in the country, 
and make impressions unfavorable to the character of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman ; and he could not, as his name had been 
so frequently used in discussing this question, avoid alluding to 
another grant made at the last session, — the contingent grant of 
£1000. Sir John had scarcely left Fredericton, and, as Mr. S. 
believed, had not yet embarked at St. John, when it became 
publicly known, that all that fund had been expended. By whom 
this was communicated we have no means of knowing; but, 
said he, it is notorious that the enemies of Sir John Harvey cir- 
culated through the Province, by their emissaries, the most foul, 
false, and slanderous reports, for the purpose of injuring the pri- 
vate character of that honest, high-minded, liberal, and distin- 
guished officer. He was by these slanderers charged with hav- 
ing appropriated the grant for contingencies, or a large part of 
it, to his own private use, and thus committing a fraud upon the 
public revenue. He had often indignantly seen the conduct of 
some o: those already alluded to, those cringing, creeping, fawn- 
ing, hypocritical sycophants, who would go to Sir John Harvey, 
and by declarations of devoted friendship for him, and of ap- 
proval of his measures, impose upon his noble, honest, and unsus- 
pecting disposition, and by such means — he (Sir John) suppos- 
ing that they were like himself, honorable and above deception — 
obtain favors of which they were wholly undeserving ; and in 
return, they were found on all occasions, by the most malignant 
and slanderous means, endeavouring to injure him in his pub- 
lic reputation, and to wound his private character. He now 
distinctly declared, without fear of contradiction, that not one 
penny of the contingent grant was appropriated to the private 
use of Sir John; and he pronounced those who asserted that 
he had so appropriated any part of it to be slanderers of the 
most base and malignant stamp. He said he had not language 
fully to express the abhorrence which every honest man would 
naturally feel at the base conduct of those slanderers. Had Sir 
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John Harvey remained in this Province, these wretches might 
have had the miserable palliation of unprincipled men, that they 
had a political object to gain; but to continue such villanous at- 
tacks after he had left the Province, and when no object could 
have existed but the gratification of the most deadly malice, was 
a degree of atrocity seldom, if ever, witnessed in a Christian 
country. But, said he, Mr. Chairman, Sir John Harvey is far 
above the reach of their malice; his character stands too high 
to be injured by such slanderers, in the mind of any honest man. 
He has attained an elevation of character which they can never 
reach; they may look up, and, like the rich man and Lazarus, 
they may behold afar off, — but there is a great gulf between 
him and them, which they can never pass.” 


Since the adjustment of the question of ‘* casual ”’ reve- 
nue in New Brunswick, on the basis of yielding it to the 
direction of the Assembly, if they would grant a reasona- 
ble civil list, the question of ‘‘ responsible government”? 
has received some attention, and considerable use was made 
of the phrase during the election for the Assembly in 1842. 
Some of the candidates, however, avowed their ignorance 
of what it was, and desired to be enlightened. At present, 
several subjects of interest are before the people of this 
Colony. Of these, we may mention that of the removal of 
the seat of government from Fredericton, in the interior, to 
St. John, on the seaboard ; the settlement of the boundary 
line with Canada ; the reduction of salaries ; and the embar- 
rassed condition of the Colonial finances. As regards the 
boundary, we had hoped that this well-nigh interminable 
question was disposed of ; but there are indications that it is 
to become a bone of contention between the authorities of 
the two Colonies. Canada claims to extend to the vicinity 
of that somewhat celebrated spot in diplomacy, ‘‘ Mars 
Hill” ; while New Brunswick has had the jurisdiction as far 
as those very remarkable ‘‘ highlands,” which his Majesty of 
the Netherlands so easily found in the bed of a river, and 
to that very well ascertained point, the ‘‘ northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia.’”? ‘The distinction between rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic from those falling into the Bay of Fundy is a 
point which, we hope, will now be made quite clear. Besides 
these topics, a reconstruction of the Legislative Council is 
demanded in some quarters, on the ground, that all religious 
sects should be represented in it ; its present members, with 
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two exceptions, beiug Episcopalians. A change is required, 
also, on account of inequalities in other respects. Thus, 
some counties have an undue share of members, * while five 
are not represented at all; and a majority of the Council, 
and especially of those who attend the sessions, hold other 
and important offices, at the pleasure of the crown. 

In closing our remarks, we would bear cheerful testimony 
to the uniform kindness of feeling manifested by our neigh- 
bours of New Brunswick towards the citizens of the republic 
whose homes are on the frontiers. ‘* Predatory excursions 
across the border,”’ said they, during the war of 1812, 
*¢ will do nothing to adjust the differences between the two 
nations ; and we will refrain from them.” In the ‘‘Aroos- 
took troubles,” the government of Maine deemed it wise to 
station an armed force at Calais ; but the subjects of her 
Majesty on the opposite side still came among their old 
friends, and could hardly have been driven to commence 
acts of aggression. More recently, when the principal town 
on the American side of the Passamaquoddy was swept by 
a conflagration, the inhabitants of St. John made up a lib- 
eral contribution —the only one that was offered — for the 
relief of the sufferers. 

We enter now upon a brief exposition of some causes of 
disaffection, not hitherto noticed in our inquiries. ‘These are 
many. Some exist in one Colony, some in another, and 
others are common to all. It is alleged by a numerous party 
in New Brunswick, that the salaries of the judges, the Colo- 
nial secretary, the clerk of the Supreme Court, and other 
dignitaries, as well as the emoluments of the principal city 
officers of St. John, are far too great ; and the same charge 
is preferred against the receipts of several of the high per- 
sonages of Nova Scotia. In the latter Colony, the inequal- 
ity of representation in the House of Assembly is forcibly 
presented, as a matter demanding immediate correction ; 
while in both, the calls upon the mother country to adopt 
their construction of the treaty of 1818, which defines our 
rights of fishing on their coasts, are loud and incessant. In 











*A small town, until the recent death of one person, had three members, 
or a sixth part of the whole number. It still has two, who are both sons of 
Massachusetts Loyalists; and the deceased councillor’ 's wife was the 
daughter of another, who sold that obnoxious article, ‘‘ tea,”’ in Dock Square, 
Boston. The fathers and father-in-law were proscribed and banished. 
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the former, complaints are made, also, of misapplication of the 
school fund, and a case is cited in which one favored family 
received the allowance assigned to a whole precinct. In Nova 
Scotia, there rages a heated contest for the endowment of 
sectarian colleges. In Upper Canada, religious zeal is 
evinced in another form ; and, as our fathers at the revolu- 
tionary era apprehended that Episcopacy was to overshadow 
them, so, here, the recent creation and endowment of more 
than fifty rectories has awakened the same fear, and given 
utterance to a similar animated protest on the part of the 
dissenting sects. ‘I'he Colonists everywhere complain, that 
they are not allowed to impose differential duties in order 
to protect their interests from foreign competition ; and they 
consider it a grievance, that the imperial tariff acts, framed 
for ‘* an empire upon which the sun never sets,’’* should 
provide for the regulation of their commerce with other 
countries. When James Otis and Patrick Henry caused 
the startling ery of ‘* T'reason! ‘Treason !”’ to ring through 
the legislative halls of the two mother Colonies of America, 
the opinion had not been repeatedly expressed, that ‘‘ six 
hundred men, who, perhaps, have never been out of Europe, 
cannot possess that universality of information, which must 
be necessary to regulate the unbounded commerce and fos- 
ter the illimitable resources of every race of men on the 
face of the globe ’’; or, still farther, that ‘* the uncomprom- 
ising assertion and unwise exercise of this power of commer- 
cial regulation will awaken a spirit of abhorrence for Great 
Britain among her Colonies, that will shake the empire to 
its centre.”? It was late in the controversy with ‘‘ the thir- 
teen,’’ that the right of ‘‘commercial regulation”? was de- 
nied. Between this right, and that of external and internal 
taxation, it was maintained that there was a difference ; but 
a distinction so subtile, we confess, has ever eluded our 


grasp. We will only say in addition, that, though, in theory, 





*This beautiful thought is used in a variety of forms, and as if it were 
of recent origin. The cone of its conception, originally, belongs to an 
early period. That well known personage, “ Captaine John Smith, some- 
times Governour of Virginia and Admirall of New England,” in his ‘“ .4d- 
vertisements for the Inexperienced, or the Pathway to erect a Plantation,” 
published in 1631, says, ‘‘ I could wish every Englishman to carry alwaies 
this Motto in his heart; why should the brave Spanish souldiers brag, 
The Sunne never sets in the Spanish dominions, but ever shineth on one part 
or other we have conquered for our King ?”’ 
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the home government has always claimed the power to 
regulate commerce, many of the Colonial legislatures have 
long since passed tariff laws discriminating in favor of their 
own industry, and that no serious effort has been made to 
prohibit local legislation on the subject until quite lately. 
It is an embarrassing question, whenever opened. No wa 

to answer it could be found in 1776, that would satisfy all 
parties ; and subsequently, the sisterhood of States found no 
plan so likely to end the dissensions which sprang up, after 
those with their common parent had closed, as that of plac- 
ing their commercial interests in the keeping of a federal 
head. 

It is urged, that Colonial ships are denied the rank to 
which they are entitled, and that other prejudices excited 
against them do their owners no little harm. As by the 
rules ‘* at Lloyd’s,’”’ and elsewhere among underwriters in 
England, vessels ‘‘ plantation-built’’? are seldom rated as 
*¢ A. 1”; and as this rank, when obtained, is lost by age in 
a few years, this class of ships are generally kept out of the 
best employments, and many of them, cast off by John, 
find their way, with a sagacity quite remarkable, to Jona- 
than’s cotton ports. Since the peace of 1815, upwards of 
six thousand vessels, of more than three quarters of a mil- 
lion of tons, have been built in British America ; and it is be- 
lieved, that the number of these employed in the China, Kast 
India, Cape, and Australian trades has been small, though a 
very considerable portion of the aggregate tonnage has been 
sold in the British Isles. This state of things has been dis- 
pleasing to the Colonists concerned in shipping ; while, on 
the other side of the ocean, British merchants and artisans, 
to guard their interests still more effectually, actually desire 
to impose restrictions upon Colonial navigation entering at the 
home ports. 

Besides the exciting subjects of contention, of which we 
have spoken, in Lower Canada, we might enumerate several 
others. We select two, though both arose mainly from one 
cause, —the old feudal tenure of lands. First, the French 
seigneuries, intervening between lands free for settlement, 
have greatly increased the difficulty and cost of making 
roads, and opening other facilities of transportation between 
the principal towns and neighbourhoods. ‘The numerous 
and scattered clergy-reserves have increased the evil. We 
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remember to have seen it stated in the House of Commons, 
that, in consequence of these and similar difficulties, no road 
bill was passed by the Assembly of that Colony for fifteen 
years. In the second place, seen lordships have been the 
source of great trouble, on account of the peculiar relations 
which they created between their owners and those who held 
under them, either as vassals, or by descent. They have 
been.so frequently divided and subdivided, that, in some in- 
stances, the parts of owners were exceedingly small. ‘Thus, 
Canadian newspapers have advertised for sale one thirteen- 
hundredth, one third of one seventh, and the forty-fourth 

art of a one two-hundred-and-fortieth, of an estate. It is 
needless to dwell on the necessity of modifying a system 
which leads to such complicated results as these ; and it is 
impossible to wonder, that the population of British origin 
have so earnestly insisted on having the tenure of real prop- 
erty simplified, and brought within rules which can be clearly 
understood. ‘These seigneuries were grants by the French 
king to officers of the army, and to such others as had in- 
terest enough to procure them. ‘They extended from a 
place nearly ninety miles below Quebec to about thirty miles 
above Montreal, and were nearly a hundred in number. 
Their existence has shut up a large extent of country on the 
St. Lawrence and its tributaries to the almost irresistible 
energies of the Saxon race. Englishmen, in the bosom of 
an English colony, have been treated as aliens and foreign- 
ers. All who went thither were promised, in the proclama- 
tion to which we have once referred, ‘‘ the enjoyment of the 
benefits of the laws of our realm of England. ”? Was the royal 
faith, plighted under the great seal of the kingdom, kept ? 
Most faithfully, for a while. Why, then, were these laws in- 
troduced, and, on the eve of our Revolution, abolished ? 
In the consultations of ministers, had the one event any con- 
nection with the other ? It was hoped, probably, that the 
restoration of the old system, and the establishment of a 
religion so abhorrent to the Puritans, would awe New Eng- 
land ; and if the boundaries of Canada were extended along 
the northern and western lines of Pennsylvania to the Ohio, 
and thence to the Mississippi, so as to encircle the whole of 
the disaffected Colonies, it would be seen, that open revolt 
would bring upon these Colonies a fearful French and Indian 
warfare along their inland frontier, while the fleets and armies 
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of the king ravaged their coasts. If they returned to their 
duty, this immense Colony and these institutions were to 
be a standing admonition to submission. ‘The thought of 
*¢ checking their growth,” which Franklin rebuked, probably 
came up again. 

Of the pertinency of these speculations our readers will 
judge. ‘To us they seem not wholly without force. The 
letters of the Whigs, and their proceedings in Congress, 
evince great anxiety on the subject of the ‘* Quebec Bill.” 
The extinction of French power had been a favorite plan in 
the Colonies from the time of William and Mary, and the 
blood of New England had been shed upon every battle- 
ground in French America. We have seen, that a party in 
England had opposed the retention of Canada after its con- 
quest, on the ground, that its annexation to the British crown 
would endanger the permanency of British rule, and that 
Franklin’s interposition, and recital of the services and sac- 
rifices of his countrymen in the war with the French, had 
been effectual. In politics, to open the Canada question 
anew, even at the expense of the sovereign’s honor, may 
have been a grand movement. But the long train of disas- 
ters which have followed should teach politicians, that, in 
their proceedings, as in the private walks of life, perfidy is 
never successful. ‘I'he wrong done by the Quebec Act fur- 
nished one of the reasons solemnly submitted to the world 
to justify the first dismemberment of the British empire; and 
a continuance of this wrong will hasten the second. But 
for that, the conquerers and the vanquished would long since 
have mingled and become one people. It took but a single 
generation to accomplish this fusion of races on the Missis- 
sippi, and it could not have taken three on the St. Law- 
rence. Lord St. Vincent, at the peace of 1783, predicted, 
that Canada: would be ‘‘a running sore and the source of 
endless expense’’; and he advised Lord Shelburne to sur- 
render it. ‘* My clear opinion is,”’ said he, ‘‘ that, if this fair 
occasion for giving up Canada is neglected, nothing but dif- 
ficulty, in either keeping or resigning it, will ever after be 
known.”’? How exact has been the fulfilment of this predic- 
tion! The course of our remarks has led us through many 
changes of administration, and who, at the head of the 
colonial office in Downing Street, has appeared exempt from 
difficulty in managing the Canadas ? 
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The question suggests another topic of complaint, with 
which we leave this part of our subject. It is charged 
against the home government, that, instead of enjoying the 
benefit of the talents and wisdom of the ministry generally, 
and of the Colonial secretary especially, the weighty inter- 
ests of British America have been intrusted, fora number of 
years, to the sole management of Mr. Under-Secretary 
Stephen. This is said to be the opinion of many of the 
Colonial governors, of many of the crown officers resident 
in the Colonies, and of many of the merchants in England 
connected with their trade. Unseen and irresponsible, he 
has managed, or mismanaged, every thing. We merely 
mention the accusation and leave it. 

Having stated, as succinctly as we are able, the causes of 
the dissensions prevalent j in the three Colonies, we may now 
say a few words respecting the different races which people 
them, and their relations to each other. In Lower Canada, 
as our readers are well aware, the struggle is between per- 
sons of French and British origin, each striving for the mas- 
tery. Mr. Pitt seems to have considered the amalgamation 
of the two as impossible, and to have urged a division of the 
Colony, in 1791, mainly for this reason. ‘The emigrants from 
the British isles, it is true, were not very numerous at this 
time ; but the American Loyalists had gone there by thou- 
sands, and they were the class for whom he designed the 
special favor of a separate government. ‘That the policy 
was unwise is, we think, sufficiently apparent from what we 
have said of the act of 1774; and that such is now the 
opinion of the statesmen of England is evident from the re- 
cent reunion. The process, so lately undertaken, of ming- 
ling into one the French, the American, and the direct 
British races, it were needless to repeat, might long since 
have been accomplished. Of the result, upon a trial un- 
der existing circumstances, it would be useless to conjec- 
ture. While Lower Canada was a separate Colony, the 
French were generally able to control the elective branch of 
the government ; and as we understand the basis of repre- 
sentation under the union, they are pretty sure to do so still. 

By the line of division established by Mr. Pitt’s act, the 
Loyalists, as a body, were placed by themselves. They 
were the first settlers of Upper Canada ; nor was it till about 
the opening of the present century, that any considerable 
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accessions were made to the population of that Colony from 
other sources. For twenty years, the country bordering on 
the Great Lakes was decidedly American. Our expatriated 
countrymen were generally poor, and some of them were 
actually without means to provide for their common wants 
rom day today. The government, for which they had be- 
come exiles, was as liberal as they could have asked. It 
gave them lands, tools, materials for building, and the means 
of subsistence for two years ; and to each of their children, 
as they became of age, two hundred acres of land. And 
besides this, of the offices and patronage created by the or- 
ganization of a new colonial government they were the chief 
recipients. The ties of kindred and suffering in a common 
cause created a strong bond of sympathy between them, and 
for years they bore the appellation of ‘* United Empire Loy- 
alists.”’ 

As we mentioned in our last number some of the places 
settled by adherents of the crown in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, we might dispense with particulars here. Still, it 
may not be amiss to add some general observations. When 
the revolutionary struggle commenced in Massachusetts, the 
inhabitants of these two Colonies, then forming but one, 
were sadly immoral and wretchedly poor. A letter from 
a Mr. Grant to Dr. Stiles is preserved, in which the writer 
quaintly says of Halifax, his place of residence, ‘* We have 
upwards of one hundred licensed houses, and perhaps as 
many more which retail spirituous liquors without license ; 
so that the business of one half the town is to sell rum, and 
of the other half to drink it’? ; and from the same source 
we learn, that on the river St. John, a tract now teeming 
with thousands of our lineage, the population was only four 
hundred. Both at Halifax and on the St. John there was a 
strong feeling in favor of the Whigs. Objections were made 
to the Loyalists finding a refuge at the former place, while 
the Colony generally not only furnished some recruits for,the 
patriot cause, but two very respectable men, who came from 
it, attained the rank of colonels in the American service. 
Emphatically, then, do we again affirm, that Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, as we have just now seen in the case 
of Upper Canada, were founded by our errors, and our 
want of foresight and humanity. And while rebuking the 
policy of England in her dealings with the Canadians, we 
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may also remember, that a wiser course on our own part 
would have given us fewer rival wheat-growers, less Colo- 
nial tonnage, and less competition on the fishing-grounds and 
at the ports of shipment of our great staples. 

The structure of society , then, in three of the four Colo- 
nies to which our attention has been directed, was originally 
like our own. Emigration from the United States and from 
Great Britain, during the last forty years, has produced 
great changes. ‘The old order of things is passing away. 
The Loyalists and the new comers are in hostile array 
against each other. ‘The former received the places of 
honor and emolument, at the commencement, because there 
were no others on whom to confer them. ‘They and their 
kindred and connections by marriage have kept them, through 
the monarchical rule of perpetuating official rank in families. 
The latter have now become numerous, and, having prac- 
tised leaders, they claim participation in the royal favor, and 
even the entire dispensation of it. Every effort to reconstruct 
the Legislative and Executive Councils, and to shorten or 
change the judicial tenure, which we have mentioned, has 
been designed to lessen or overturn the power of the Loyal- 
ists and their adherents. As highly conservative now as 
they and their fathers were two generations ago, they insist, 
that nothing shall be altered ; but that, while the Colonial 
system, as regards commercial and manufacturing rights, has 
been materially improved for the benefit of the industrious 
classes, the political influence shall not depart from the 
‘¢ old families.”” The coalition between them and the 
‘¢ British party,”’ which, in Upper Canada, under Sir Francis 
Head’s administration, threw the Liberals into a minority in 
his new House of Assembly, was but transient; and we 
have shown how short-lived were the coalition ministries of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Falkland, formed of Eng- 
lishmen, Loyalists, and Liberals. The first was broken up, 
as appears: by Sir Charles’s statement, because he would 
not be ruled by those of the latter party ; and we know cer- 
tainly, that the second was dissolved because his Lordshi 
put a check upon the hitherto supreme authority of Mr. 
Howe. ° 

In Lower Canada, the inhabitants of British origin suffer 
wrong. Their government induced them to settle there, upon 
the royal promise of a ‘free system of English laws’ ; and 
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it has been recreant to truth and honor in not fulfilling this 
engagement. ‘There, Englishmen are striving against French- 
men ; but elsewhere, the Saxon race is contending against 
itself. Thus, in Upper Canada, the Liberals are composed 
of the three branches into which this race is divided ; the 
disaffected among the Loyalists, the emigrants from the Old 
World, and persons whose emigration from the United States 
had no reference to the Revolution. ‘The strength of the 
party from this latter branch may be seen from the fact, that 
the Assemby dissolved by Sir Francis Head contained thir- 
teen, or nearly one quarter of the whole number, who were 
Americans. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, there is 
much the same division ; and the head of the Liberals in 
the former Colony, as we have already mentioned, is of a 
Loyalist family. As of the opposition, so of the friends of the 
administration ; the Conservatives are made up of the same 
materials, though in dissimilar proportions. |ew lately re- 
moved from the republic are Conservatives, while still fewer 
of those who were driven from among us by the civil war 
are Liberals ; aad probably as many of the English, Irish, 
and Scotch, whose property qualifications give them politi- 
cal privileges, range themselves one side as the other. 

In point of number, ability, and influence, the Colonial 
newspapers ranged on opposite sides may be nearly equal. 
In Canada, in 1843, the Liberals had about twenty-three, in- 
cluding neutrals, or those which are moderate in opposition ; 
and the Conservatives, nineteen or twenty. Of these, seven- 
teen of the former description, and fourteen that support the 
crown, are in what was the UpperColony. Inthe other two 
Colonies, there are not more than twenty-four of both parties. 
With several of these we are intimately acquainted. The 
tone and temper of some of them show, that they are under 
the control of gentlemen, while the manners of others might 
be sensibly improved. The spirit of the Conservative press, 
with here and there an exception, is unrelentingly hostile to- 
wards us and our institutions. Whenever there appears a 
paragraph of unusual bitterness, it may safely be attributed 
to the pen of a Loyalist. 

What is to be the issue, — reconciliation or separation ? 
‘¢ Canada,”’ said King William, ‘‘ is not to be lost, or given 
away.’ That this part, or, indeed, any portion, of British 
America is to be permanently retained by the crown of 
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Great Britain, is a matter of great doubt at this time among 


the public men of all parties in the mother country. At the¥ 


usual rate of increase, Canada will contain, in twenty years, 
a population equal to that of the thirteen Colonies in 1776 ; 
and, while they will be less scattered, they will have no ser- 
vile race to weaken their strength, and no savages to annoy 
or terrify them. At the time of the revolt of the United 
States, none were bold enough to hope that the connection 
with England could be dissolved peaceably. But with re- 
gard to the present British possessions in America, such a 
hope may reasonably be entertained. As far back as 1828, 
Mr. Huskisson expressed the wish, that, if Canada was not 
to remain a dependency, the separation might occur ‘‘ by 
amicable arrangement.”” ‘T'wo years after, Sir Henry Par- 
nell, member of parliament and chairman of the committee 
of finance, declared, that his countrymen ‘‘ derived no com- 
mercial advantage from the Colonies, which they might not 
have without them,’’ and that ‘‘ the discovery of the real 
sources of wealth has shown the folly of wasting lives and 
treasure on colonial possessions.’? Again, it was said ina 
quarterly journal, which represented the opinions of a numer- 
ous party at that period, ‘* We desire any one to point out a 
single benefit, of any sort whatsoever, derived by us from 
the possession of Canada and our other Colonies in North 
America.”? And the leading organ of the Conservatives 
admitted, that ‘‘ there can be no doubt, that the value to 
Great Britain of various colonies is materially diminished by 
the altered circumstances of the world.’”’ It admitted further, 
that, ‘‘if the duties protecting the Colonial timber trade were 
abolished, the North American Colonies would become, pro 
tanto, valueless.”? ‘The duties on Baltic timber have been 
much diminished, and, if this reasoning be correct, the par- 
tial abandonment of the policy of protecting the transatlan- 
tic timber interests has produced the consequences predicted. 
The same work, the London Quarterly Review, in closing 
its pungent remarks on Lord Durham’s Report, used these 
words: ‘* We can venture to answer, that every uncontra- 
dicted assertion of that volume will be made the excuse of 
future rebellions, — every unquestioned principle will be 
hereafter perverted into a gospel of treason; and that, if 
that rank and infectious Report does not receive the high, 
marked, and energetic discountenance and indignation of the 
VOL. LX. — NO. 126. 11 
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imperial crown and parliament, British America is lost.” 

QHow many of the principles and recommendations of that 
‘¢rank and infectious Report’? have been adopted since 
1839 ! 

There may be two great objections to parting with domains . 
of such questionable value. The first is an unwillingness, 
to lessen British consequence in the eyes of the world. Feel- 
ings of national pride are generally praiseworthy, and only 
blamable when so far indulged as to cause detriment to the 
public. But the colonial interests of England have become 
so multiform and conflicting, that legislation for one class of 
them is almost sure to prove injurious to another, while a 
general system which shall apply to all alike is impracticable. 
There is, therefore, continual complaint from some part of 
her dominions, and it can hardly be lessened, make what 
laws she may. ‘The charges of intentional oppression of 
any branch of colonial industry are idle; and yet the minis- 
try is continually vexed with remonstrances and deputations 
from aggrieved colonists. ‘They can send no governor, how- 
ever wisely selected, that will please all the colonial parties. 
If English gentlemen of any description are to be appointed 
governors of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
who more unobjectionable in every point of view than Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Lord Falkland, and Sir William Cole- 
brooke? ‘The excellent Sir John Sherbroke expressed his 
conviction, many years since, that changes should be made 
in colonial governors as often as once in three years. So 
great alterations have occurred since he was a colonial ruler, 
that, on his principles, a gubernatorial term ought not now to 
endure six months. ‘There can be no satisfaction to British 
statesmen of any party in governing remote provinces under 
circumstances like these. British America cannot cost the 
national treasury less than two millions of dollars annually, 
which sum is a direct loss ; and if it be true, as many Eng- 
lishmen assert, that the protection of the colonial interests 
costs the residents in the British isles two or three times 
that sum in the enhanced price of products which could be 
obtained cheaper elsewhere, we do not know what reason, 
other than that of retaining unbroken her chain of influence 
throughout the world, can induce England to continue her 
rule in America. W hether, under this state of things, and 
under the burden of a vast debt and a grievous taxation, it 
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may be expedient to indulge this noble sentiment of preserv- 
ing the integrity of dominions once acquired, is a question 
which her good and great men may be required to decide be- 
fore another generation shall have passed away. ‘l’o keep 
colonies for the mere sake of commercial advantage, or for 
the sake of vending manufactured goods, is now generally 
considered an idle thing. Whoever is at all familiar with 
the documentary history of our revolutionary era has met 
with bushels of remonstrances and petitions to parliament, 
all expressing in some form or other an apprehension that 
home industry would be ruined by a separation of the thir- 
teen Colonies. We will give aninstance. ‘The merchants 
of Bristol were at that time largely concerned in the Ameri- 
can trade, and in a most earnest appeal to government to 
preserve the empire unbroken, they declared, that, were in- 
dependence acknowledged, their ‘* port would be deserted, 
and not worth the charge of keeping up.”’ How mistaken ! 
Ten years elapsed, and the same worthy persons had pros- 
pered so much, and their trade had become so vast, that they 
petitioned parliament for leave to enlarge and improve their 
means of accommodating the ships of the newly born nation! 
Thus was it generally; and nothing can be more certain, than 
that Great Britain has gained much more by her trade with 
the United States since the acknowledgement of their free- 
dom than before. So would it be with the remaining de- 
pendencies. How unwise was the policy, that wasted hu- 
man life and millions of money, and caused enmities and 
heart-burnings which have not yet ceased, in order to keep 
us in colonial subjection, when nature’s own irresistible laws 
had brought that subjection to an end! How inexcusable 
now would be a repetition of the same blunder! 

A second reason why a surrender may be objected to is 
the fear lest these Colonies should unite with us. This un- 
willingness to do any thing which will add to our power is 
entirely justifiable. British statesmen are not to be blamed, 
because they refuse to make their rival great on the ocean, 
and greater still in the workshop. ‘They are set to guard 
their own people’s welfare, and should be reprobated by all 
true-hearted men the earth over, if false to this great trust. 
Our own position is secure, and all _ armed ships and 
armed men of Europe cannot disturb it. ‘The destiny of 
governing this continent is marked out for the people of the 
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United States ; and nothing but our own departure from the 
rule of right can prevent us from accomplishing this high pur- 
pose. Jealousy and ill-will on the part either of parent or 
children is to be heartily rebuked. We should exult, that 
‘the mother of the Gracchi”’ is able to rule one hemisphere; 
and she should be equally willing to allow her children to 
direct the affairs of the other; and mankind should witness 
no strife between them. 

If the Colonists north and east of us desire to separate 
from the parent stock and unite themselves to one of its 
branches, they should not be opposed by force. But we 
believe, that no such desire is common among them. On 
this point, we ask leave to tell what we deem to be the 
truth, and the whole of it; frankness is always best, even 
though unwelcome words are uttered. We believe, then, 
that there is now much less desire on the part of the Brit- 
ish Colonists to join the American union than existed among 
them twenty or twenty-five years ago, when the old Nav- 
igation Act, and some of the laws of trade, which were 
resisted so manfully at a former period, were yet on the 
British statute-book. The removal of these restrictions 
did a vast deal to quiet those who take no share in the 
wrangles of the political arena; and events among our- 
selves — the repudiation of honest debts, the frequent vio- 
lations of law and order, the prevalence of mobs, and other 
circumstances — have weaned many from their love of the 
United States. The hope of freedom, of establishing a 
government of their own, is perhaps increasing. ‘That such 
a consummation may happen at the proper time, all may 
wish without offence. It is to this end that all effort 
should be directed. These Colonies must become a na- 
tion by themselves, or form a part of ours. Laws which 
man cannot alter have fixed a limit to colonial dependence. 
But let the Colonists bide their hour. Many a daughter has 
left the maternal home to lie in another, who would glad- 
ly return to the mother’s embrace, but for vows thought- 
lessly, though indissolubly, made. Those unions are most 
happy with which all the parties are satisfied ; and we are 
full in the faith, that, before many years elapse, both the 
head of the family and the elder children will rejoice in 
the formation of a second American confederacy. 

But whatever inclination may exist in the Colonies for 
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annexation to the United States, we can see no good which 
will result from it to either party, if it be speedily and hur- 
riedly carried into effect. In the first place, there is no like- 
lihood that the incongruous materials of which the population 
of British America is composed, torn and distracted as it 
now is, and as it must be, for some time to come, could be 
moulded into one homogeneous mass under the wisest plan 
that could be adopted; and if we could blend and bind together 
these discordant elements at will, it were better to defer the 
experiment, till the toil and trouble of fusing into one the 
mass already in our seething caldron are ended. Again, no 
great branch of our industry would be benefited by a closer 
intimacy, and no good derived from it which we may not en- 
joy without it. We have no need of additional wheat-lands 
or pine-forests; and if those on whom the duty devolves 
will but hold Great Britain to the long understood construc- 
tion of our fishing rights under the convention of 1818, we 
shall have no use for more extensive fishing-grounds. Of 
coal we have abundance ; and with regard to gypsum, Nova 
Scotia has never had any other customer, and until we part- 
ed with the vantage-ground, by Mclane’s arrangement, in 
1830, we had always taken that bulky article on terms that 
permitted the use of our own tonnage. Least of all do we 
wish for increased competition in maritime enterprises. ‘The 
Colonists can build vessels much cheaper than we can ; and 
should they be allowed a share of our coasting trade, which 
now employs nearly two thirds of our whole shipping, the 
consequences would be disastrous to those portions of our 
people, whose location hardly leaves them liberty to choose 
any other employment. 

In conclusion, we have a word of advice for one of the 
States most deeply interested in our relations with the Brit- 
ish Colonies. Maine, by the treaty of Washington, has ob- 
tained a considerable extent of territory inhabited by people 
of French origin. We pray her to look to their welfare, 
and to make them part and parcel of her own citizens with- 
out delay. They are but a grain of mustard seed now, it is 
true ; but the French, at the time of the conquest of Canada, 
were only a small part of the population of British America; 
and what have they become? Let the frontier State, then, 
be wise in time. Let her afford them the means of improv- 
ing their husbandry and reconstructing their dwellings. Let 
11* 
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them be instructed in the elementary principles of our politi- 
cal system. And, above all, let their children at once be 
placed under school teachers who are competent and of pure 
life, who will teach them the Saxon tongue, and all the 
branches of education common to her best free schools. 
Else, 
‘¢ Nor happiness 

Domestic, mixed of tenderness and care, 

Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 

Nor guardian law were theirs; nor various skill 


To turn the furrow, or to guide the tool 
‘Mechanic.”’ 





Art. V.— Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant 
oF Laggan, Author of ‘* Letters from the Mountains,”’ 
‘¢ Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. Edited by her 
Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols., small Svo. Lon- 
don. 1844. 


WE shall begin a notice rather of Mrs. Grant herself than 
of the book just published, by speaking of her as she was 
in the latter period of her life. In 1820, she met with a 
severe accident, a fall, which produced permanent lameness, 
so that ever afterwards she was unable to move about with- 
out crutches. In 1827, when she was in her seventy-third 
year, she lost her only surviving daughter, Mary ; and of a 
large family of children, but one son, the editor of her 
posthumous correspondence, remained. Her life had been 
marked by a peculiar series of domestic sorrows, and seem- 
ed to be closing in sadness and infirmity. If, shortly after 
this time, a well educated traveller from this country had 
visited Edinburgh, he would probably have been desirous to 
take a last look of one of whom he might have heard much 
to excite his respect and interest. He might naturally have 
expected to find her weighed down by age and affliction, 
broken in health and spirits. But, notwithstanding her lame- 
ness, this impression would soon have been removed in the 
course of a single visit. He would have seen a most re- 
spectable-looking old Jady, with a countenance marked by 
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the traces of past suffering, but still cheerful and animated. 
He would have found her ready to converse, and convers- 
ing in a manner particularly unaffected and agreeable. If it 
had been in her power to render him, as astranger, any small 
services, which might very likely have been the case, from 
her extensive connections with society, no one would have 
been more ready to think of and to offer them. Her sym- 
pathies were unchilled. Through them she was still able 
to give and receive pleasure. She was an extraordinary 
woman, a woman of uncommon strength and excellence of 
character. 

The impression which she was likely to make on a stran- 
ger is expressed in a passage of a letter to her by one who 
had visited her shortly before writing it, which is given in 
the introductory memoir to the volumes under review. We 
quote it in this place principally because it is not quite cor- 
rectly printed, and we happen to have a copy of the original 
before us. ‘* It was delightful,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ to find 
you in old age, after such severe trials, so supported and 
strengthened by the power of God, — not resigned merely, 
possessing not the calm benevolence of age alone, but all 
the kinder feelings in their freshness and flower, which, 
beautiful as they are in youth, become so much more deeply 
interesting when we know that care and sorrow have had no 
power to wither them, and that they will soon form part of that 
crown of glory which fadeth not. If we could have for- 
gotten the blessings which God has for a time taken to him- 
self, and is reserving for you in his keeping, we might have 
thought of you only as one, 


‘ Whose cheerful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 
The general favorite, as the general friend.’ ” 


In what follows we shall give a short account of the life 
and writings of Mrs. Grant. It may serve to explain in 
part why she was regarded with strong affection by many 
friends, and even by friends to whom she was personally 
unknown ; and it may prepare one for reading with more 
interest the volumes just published. We shall bring together 
facts which have not before been presented in connection. 
Besides her published writings, we have some other sources 
of information, and especially two manuscript collections, 
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with which we. have been kindly favored, of copies of her 
letters, addressed to two American friends, only one of 
which letters appears in the present collection. ‘T’o the vol- 
umes of her correspondence just published a brief memoir 
is prefixed, partly autobiographical, the conclusion being 
furnished by the editor. But the events of her earlier life 
are principally to be gathered from her ‘‘ Memoirs of an 


American Lady.” 


The maiden name of Mrs. Grant was Anne Macvicar. 
She was born at Glasgow, on the 21st of February, 1755, — 
the daughter of Duncan Macvicar, whom she describes as 
‘¢a plain, brave, pious man.’? Of her mother, who sur- 
vived till 1811, dying in her daughter’s house in Edinburgh 
in her eighty-fourth year, there are but few notices in her 
writings ; and those few may lead one to think, that she was 
not in all respects qualified to instruct and open the mind of 
her child. ‘‘ I dearly loved idleness,” says Mrs. Grant, in 
her ‘* Memoirs of an American Lady,” ‘‘ and the more, be- 
cause my mother, who delighted in needle-work, confined 
me too much to it.””. This was when she was five years old; 
and she mentions more than once ‘‘ the long tasks and close 
confinement,”’ which she had to endure in her childhood. 

Her father was a subaltern in a regiment ordered for 
America, and sailed for this country in 1757. He was fol- 
lowed by his wife and child the next year. These he es- 
tablished at Claverack, on the Hudson, about thirty-five miles 
below Albany, at board with a ‘** worthy, wealthy, and most 
primitive ”? Dutch family. Here little Anne was taught to 
read by her mother, and learned to talk Dutch ; and learned 
too, as ata later period she believed, ‘‘ among the primitive 
worthies of the settlement, that love of truth and simplicity 
which she afterwards found a charm against artifice and pre- 
tension of every kind.’’ Her only books were a primer and 
the Bible. She grew in time familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment; and, in addition to her books, a Scotch sergeant 
brought her the ballad of ‘* Blind Harry’s Wallace.”’ He as- 
sisted her to understand its broad Scotch ; and the ballad 
filled her with youthful enthusiasm for Scotland and its hero. 

In 1760, when Anne was five years old, her father, who 
had been stationed at Oswego, rejoined his family. She 
represents herself as having been strongly impressed by his 
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religious character, in comparison with that of other military 
men with whom she had been acquainted. He did not swear, 
and he prayed. His family accompanied him, on his return 
to Oswego, whither he was conducting a company to join the 
garrison at that place. A great part of the journey was 
through an uncultivated wilderness. It was full of romantic 
incident, and presented a succession of picturesque scenery, 
rendered more striking by the passage of soldiery forcing 
their slow way through those lonely retreats of nature. 
The mind of a lively and imaginative child could not but be 
strongly affected by it; and Mrs. Grant has given a vivid de- 
scription of it in her ‘* ‘Memoirs of an American Lady.” ‘I 
am convinced,” she says, ‘‘ that I thought more in that fort- 
night, that is, acquired more ideas, and took more lasting 
impressions, than ever I did in the same space of time in 
my life.” 

Anne, with her parents, remained the succeeding winter 
and spring in the fort at Oswego ; and no particular incident 
seems to have diversified what must have been to her a dull 
life in that remote garrison. But in the summer of 1762, 
when she was seven years old, her father returned, with his 
wife and child, to join a body of troops stationed at Albany. 
Anne left nothing behind her which was near her heart, but 
a tame partridge and six pigeons. 

On the journey back, occurred one of the most eventful 
incidents of her early life. The party arrived in the evening 
at a fort on the Mohawk, where Captain Campbell, an old 
friend of her father, was stationed. The rest of the story 
must be given in her own words. 


**On that evening we returned to Fort Bruerton. I found 
Captain Campbell delighted with my reading, my memory, and 
my profound admiration of the friendship ‘betwixt David and 
Jonathan. We staid the most of the next day. I was much 
captivated with the copperplates in an edition of Paradise Lost, 
which, on that account, he had given me to admire. When I 
was coming away, he said to me, “‘ Keep that book, my dear 
child; I foretell that the time will come when you will take 
pleasure in it.” Never did a present produce such joy and 
gratitude. I thought I was dreaming, and looked at it a hundred 
times, before I could believe any thing so fine was really my 
own. I tried to read it, and almost cried with vexation when I 
found I could not understand it. At length I quitted it in de- 
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spair ; yet always said to myself, ! shall be wiser next year.”— 
Memoirs of an American Lady, p. 238. American Ed. 


This volume was the means of introducing her to the most 

distinguished woman of the Province of New York, Madam 
Schuyler ; who, though she herself continued a Royalist to 
the last, was aunt of the eminent and excellent General 
Schuyler, to whose services in our American Revolution 
due honor has not yet been paid. At Albany, in a waste- 
room, where she found a tattered dictionary, Anne, by the 
aid of this, and with occasional assistance from those who 
were able and willing to help her through her difficulties, 
studied out the meaning of her Milton, feeling an absorbing 
interest in the pursuit, which a student of riper years might 
well envy. ‘This is the kind of study which benefits the 
mind. Impressions thus received are ineflaceable. ‘‘ Time 
ran on,”’ is her own account, given in after life ; ‘* [ was eight 
years old, and quite uneducated, except reading and plain- 
work. Whencompany came, I was considered as in the way, 
and sent up to my waste-room; but here lay my whole pleas- 
ure; for I had neither companions nor amusement.”’ 
» Meanwhile, the fame of Madam Schuyler reached her 
ears, and she was earnestly desirous of seeing her. ‘The 
opportunity at last arrived. Her father took lodgings in Al- 
bany, in a house next to that lady’s ; and she, being pleased 
with what she heard of his character, sent an invitation to 
the family to pass the evening with her. ‘* With no little awe 
and agitation,”’ says Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ I came into the presence 
of Madame.” But she was now about to receive a great re- 
ward for her faithful study of Milton. She says : 


‘In the course of the evening, dreams began to be talked of ; 
and every one in turn gave their opinion with regard to that 
wonderful mode, in which the mind acts independent of the 
senses, asserting its immaterial nature in a manner the most con- 
clusive. I mused and listened, till at length the spirit of quota- 
tion (which very early began to haunt me) moved me to repeat, 
from Paradise Lost, 


‘When nature rests, 

Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes, 
To imitate her ; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft.’ 


I sat silent when my bolt was shot; but so did not Madame. 
Astonished to hear her favorite author quoted readily by so 
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mere a child, she attached much more importance to the circum- 
stance than it deserved ; so much, indeed, that, long after, she 
used to repeat it to strangers in my presence, by way of account- 
ing for the great fancy she had taken to me. ‘These partial 
repetitions of hers fixed this lucky quotation indelibly in my 
mind.” — Memoirs of an American Lady, pp. 243, 244.* 
The connection thus formed grew stronger, and had an 
important influence on Anne’s happiness and improvement, 





* It is remarkable, that of the manner of her introduction to the notice of 
Madam Schuyler Mrs. Grant has given three different accounts, each incon- 
sistent in its details with both of the others. ‘That quoted above has the ap- 
pearance of being the most correct. In the autobiographical memoir, prefixed 
to the posthumous collection of her letters,she says: ‘*‘ Some time after our 
arrival at Albany, | accompanied my parents one evening to visit Mad- 
ame Schuyler. ..... The conversation fell upon dreams and forewarn- 
ings. I rarely spoke till spoken to, at any time; but, of a sudden, the 
spirit moved me to say, that bad angels sometimes whispered dreams 
into the soul. When asked for my authority, 1 surprised every one, but 
myself most of all, by a long quotation from Eve’s fatal dream, infusing 
into her mind the ambition that led to guilt. After this happy quota- 
tion I became a great favorite, and Madame Schuyler never failed to 
tell any one who had read Milton of the origin of her partiality.” 

But the quotation given above, which Mrs. Grant supposed to have 
been indelibly fixed in her mind, is not a long quotation from Eve's ac- 
count of her dream, but is taken from Adam's reply to her; and nothing 
is said in it about bad angels whispering dreams into the soul. 

Again; in her “ Letters from the Mountains,” (Letter XXI.,) she says: 
‘* My father attracted Madame Schuyler’s notice by ‘his piety, not very 
frequently a distinguishing feature in the military character. I will not 
tire you with the detail of all the little circumstances that gradually ac- 
quired me the place in her favor which I ever continued to possess, 
She saw me reading Paradise Lost with delighted attention ; she was as- 
tonished to see a child take pleasure in such a book, and no less so to 
observe, that I loved to sit thoughtful by her, and hear the conversa- 
tions of elderly and grave people.” 

These three passages strikingly illustrate the fact, that a story may be 
unquestionably true in all its essential characteristics and bearings, though 
individuals who have been placed in the best possible circumstances for 
knowing the truth —eye and ear witnesses — may differ from each other 
irreconcilably in their details of it. We have here three narratives of a 
single individual relating to an incident adapted to make a deep impression 
on her memory, and they are irreconcilable. 

The general truth just mentioned has not often been very grossly disre- 
arded, except by those who have objected to the essential truth of the 
facts recorded in the Gospels on account of the unessential discrepancies 
in the narrations of them by different Evangelists. But it is a truth which 
does not appear to have dawned upon the minds of some of the modern 
German writers of this class. Adopting their style of criticism on the 
Gospels, and applying it to Mrs. Grant’s narratives, we should undoubt- 
edly conclude, that the whole story about Milton was a myth, and that Mrs. 
Schuyler was probably a mythical personage ; especially as, in immediate 
connection with one of the narratives quoted, Mrs. Grant expressly says, 
that she “ regarded her as the Minerva of her imagination.” 
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during the remaining four years which she spent in America. 
Mrs. Schuyler, who had no children of her own, appears to 
have become much attached to the intelligent little girl who 
loved and revered her, and to have found her often her most 
pleasant companion. 

She now obtained access to more books, and among them 
to Shakspeare, and was not a little mortified when she found 
herself unable to appreciate his merits. ‘I thought his 
plays,”’ she says, ‘‘ very inferior to Cato, whom Aunt [ Mad- 
am] Schuyler had taught me to admire.’’? But she perse- 
vered in their study. 


**¢ T remember,’ she relates, ‘reading Hamlet the third or 
fourth time, in a frosty night, by moonlight, in the back porch. 
This reiterated perusal was not in consequence of any great 
pleasure it afforded me; but | was studiously laboring to dis- 
cover the excellence I thought it must needs contain; yet with 
more diligence than success.?**— Memoirs of an American 
Lady, p. 288. 


Her mind gradually unfolded, and Shakspeare became to 
her a new source of delight. But her efforts at intellectual 
improvement were pursued under great disadvantages and 
discouragements. At one time, a terrible decree went forth, 
that she was to read no more ‘‘ idle books or plays.”” She 
had, it may be feared, neglected her sewing tasks. She was 
driven to read books of divinity, probably Calvinistic divin- 
ity. But, with a degree of casuistry, in which young peo- 
ple are apt to display their talents on such occasions, she 
persuaded herself that the spirit of the prohibition did not 
exclude the reading of the historical plays, because they 
were true ; and in the lapse of time, she evidently regarded 
the decree itself as having become obsolete. 

In 1768, when she was thirteen years old, her father, who 
had been suffering much in his spirits and health, determined 
to return with his wife and child to Scotland, and Anne left 
America never to see it again. ‘Thus ends one epoch of 
her long, eventful, and changing life, during which she had to 
do and to suffer much, and was brought into close connection 
with very different forms of life, and very different classes of 
mankind. In America she had become acquainted with the 
primitive manners of the Dutch settlers on the Hudson, 
she had spent months in a garrisoned fort on Lake Ontario, 
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she had been familiar with our aborigines, who still dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Albany; she had, in company with her 
father, visited a great Indian king or chief in his palace or 
wigwam on the Mohawk, and ‘‘ went out of the royal presence 
overawed and delighted’’; she was in a few years to become 
the wife of a Highland clergyman, and to dwell among 
another portion of mankind scarcely less peculiar, and not 
less romantic in their aspect, than our native Indians ; and 
thence she was to be removed to associate familiarly with a 
highly cultivated and intellectual circle, that drew upon itself 
the gaze of the world. 

On her return to Scotland, her father entered into some 
kind of business at Glasgow, and here she remained, without 
any particular incident to mark her life, till the commence- 
ment of her nineteenth year. She here, however, formed an in- 
timate friendship with two young ladies, sisters, of the name 
of Ewing, and with another, Henrietta Reid. It continued 
with each of them till it was dissolved by death. ‘The two 
former appear in the last collection of her letters under the 
names of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown. ‘To Miss Reid 
many of her earlier printed letters are addressed. This 
lady was soon, but not happily, married. Her husband was 
unfortunate in business, and other circumstances contributed 
to her discomfort. ‘* She was,’’ says Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ a per- 
fect model of patient meekness, always suffering, never com- 
plaining, frugal, industrious, and preserving not the equanim- 
ity only, but the dignity and delicacy of her mind, through 
all exigencies.’? Her family increased rapidly, and she died 
in giving birth to k-r eleventh child.* 

In 1773, Mrs. Grant’s father received the appointment of 
Barrack-master of Fort Augustus, in Inverness-shire, and re- 
moved his family thither. With her journey to that place 
commences the portion of Mrs. Grant’s correspondence 
which was published under the title of ‘‘ Letters from the 
Mountains.”” The first forty of them contain an account of 
the incidents of her life, with notices and sketches of friends 
and acquaintance, during the six years between her leaving 
Glasgow and her marriage (when twenty-four years old) in 
May, 1779. Her residence during this period was at Fort 
Augustus, where she formed a friendship with Miss Ourry, 
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afterwards Mrs. Furzer, to whom many of her letters are 
addressed. On the first evening after her arrival there, she 
met her future husband, the Rev. James Grant. 

The account of the events and concerns of her life during 
the interval just mentioned, to be read with interest, must be 
read in her own letters. The society at Fort Augustus was, 
in general, far from being agreeable ; and in her circum- 
stances, there could, for the most part, have been nothing 
very gratifying. Whatever she effected for her own improve- 
ment it would seem that she must have done with little aid 
from without. Yet there is no repining in her letters. Her 
cheerfulness and alacrity of mind do not appear to have failed. 

Her residence at Fort Augustus was terminated by her 
marriage. ‘‘his connection, as regards both the character 
and the circumstances of her husband, seems to have been 
peculiarly adapted to make her happy. She was free from 
the cravings and sufferings of vanity and the love of display. 
She had no tendency to regard herself as an extraordinary 
personage, to whom her fellow-creatures were in danger of 
doing injustice by neglect. In her simplicity and true-heart- 
edness, she was happy to be the wife of an obscure High- 
land clergyman, without the least thought of ever becoming 
famous ; though pleased, without doubt, to gratify her friends 
by her talents in writing letters and making verses, and by 
the vivacity of her conversation. While she was faithfully 
performing her duties in the secluded parish of Laggan, of 
which her husband was the pastor, few things could have 
seemed less probable than that she should become known to 
the world. But for circumstances that could not be antici- 
pated, she would probably have lived and died in the High- 
lands, one of those ‘* of whom Fame speaks not,’ but 

‘gentle hearts rejoice 
Around their steps, — till silently they die.’ 
In truth, the fame of Mrs. Grant, if it may be so called, 
was in great part only an expression of esteem for those ad- 
mirable qualities of character, exercised in domestic and 
private life, which her vicissitudes and sufferings were ac- 
cidentally the means of bringing into public view. 

Somewhat more than two years after her marriage, she 
wrote to her friend, Miss Ewing, describing her situation. 
The letter is dated at Fort Augustus, where she was ona 


visit. She says: 


’ 
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“ You will think I am talking very solemnly about travel- 
ling the twenty-five miles between here and Laggan; for I do 
not know that ever I told you how peculiarly we are situated 
with regard to each other. ‘This district is divided from ours by 
an immense mountain called Corryarrick. ‘That barrier is im- 
passable 1 in the depth of winter, as the top of it is above the 
region of clouds; and the sudden descent on the other side 
peculiarly dangerous, not only from deep snows concealing the 
unbeaten track of the road, but from whirlwinds and eddies that 
drive the snow into heaps ; ‘béakdes an evil spirit which the coun- 
try people devoutly believe to have dwelt there time out of 
mind. 

“| was rather urgent in requesting permission to make this 
visit, because my little daughter is here, who loves me and smiles 
on me irresistibly, and whom [| must needs leave as a substitute 
for myself ; and then I resolved to enjoy the last fading gleams 
of autumn here, and embrace my dear parents before 7 ‘should 
be separated from them all winter by this dreadful barrier. ‘lhe 
society is varied by some new characters ; not military ones, but 
just such harmless, good-humored people as one takes a pleasure 
in pleasing, and leaves without a pang. My mate has chosen 
this time to visit his Strathspey friends. I am beginning to be 
on the spur homeward; snow is now beginning to fall ; but 
though | should ‘ ride on clouds and skies,’ ‘T must get home im- 
mediately 

*¢ Now I will give you a sketch of our situation, and you will 
say tis time. After crossing this awful mountain, we travel 
eastward through twelve miles of bleak, inhospitable country, in- 
habited only by moor-fowl, and adorned with here and there a 
booth, erected for a temporary shelter to shepherds, who pass the 
summer with their flocks in these lonely regions. On leaving 
this waste, you enter a vale six miles in length, and half a mile 
broad, which wants nothing but wood to be beautiful ; it has in- 
deed some copses, or what the Scottish bards call shaws. This 
vale consists entirely of rich meadow and arable lands, and has 
the clear and rapid Spey running through the middle of it. 
About the centre of this vale, at the foot of a mountain which 
screens it from the north wind, stands our humble dwelling.” — 
Letters from the Mountains, Vol. 1., pp. 222-224. 


This residence she elsewhere describes as a ‘* cormfort- 
able cottage, consisting of four rooms, light closets, and a 
nursery and kitchen built out by wee of addition.”’ 


‘*¢ You will wonder,” she continues, ‘we have not the good 
house to which the pastor’s office ore him. ‘That should be 
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built on the glebe, and can be nowhere else, and this glebe is a 
nook which none but a hermit would inhabit. Then we are so far 
from market, that, unless the ravens were commissioned to feed us, 
we could not do without a farm ; which affording us every necessary 
of life, we send to Inverness (only fifty miles off ) for elegances 
and superfluities ; elegant sugar, and superfluous tea, for instance. 
The last incumbent preferred getting this farm at an easy rate 
and living ina cottage of his own building, to a more elegant 
mansion without that advantage ; and we have made the same 
sacrifice of vanity to convenience. We have a great extent of 
moor and hill grazing, where they say we may feed some hun- 
dreds of sheep, a very suitable flock for a person who ought to 
be much detached from secular cares, having a shepherd kept 
purposely to attend them. ‘They require even in winter no food 
or shelter, but what the hills afford. Our neighbours abound in 
courtesy and civility, and many of them, having been abroad in 
the army, are sufficiently intelligent.” — Letters from the Moun- 
tains, Vol. 1., pp. 224, 220. 


During her married life, her principal sufferings seem to 
have arisen from that severe calamity which pursued her 
through her after years, the sickness and death of her chil- 


dren. But she was about to meet with a still heavier loss. 
The following simple and affecting narrative of her afflic- 
tions is from her autobiographical memoir. <A gentleman, 
Mr. Mackintosh of Dunchattan, who was uncle by marriage 
to Sir John Moore, 


‘** procured a commission in the army for our eldest son, John 
Lauchlan, then a mere boy, but a most amiable and promising 
one: he died in Glasgow, of consumption, in his sixteenth year. 
This was a great blow, and bore heavy on his father, whose 
health had been always very precarious. I had mourned over 
three children, who died previously, in early infancy. ‘The birth 
of my youngest child, a fortnight after the death of his brother, 
carried off my thoughts, in some degree, from this affliction. 
The daily decline of Mr. Grant’s health, though I was unwilling 
to see it, now forced itself on my attention. He outlived his son 
eighteen months. —I cannot go through details ever painful 
to memory : suffice it that he was removed in 1801, after an 
attack of inflammation of three days’ continuance ; and | was 
thus left with eight children, not free from debt, yet owing less 
than might be expected, considering the size of our family, and 
the decent hospitality, which was kept up in a manner that, on 
looking back, astonishes even myself, as it did others at the time. 
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I was too much engrossed with my irreparable loss on the one 
hand, and too much accustomed to a firm reliance on the father- 
ly care of Him who will not abandon the children of a righteous 
man, on the other, to have any fears for the support of so many 
helpless creatures. I felt a confidence on their account that 
to many might appear romantic and extravagant.” — Memoir 


and Correspondence, Vol. 1., pp. 18, 14. 


From this time till the close of her long days, Mrs. Grant 
continued to be a traveller between life and death. She had 
said of herself, at a much earlier period, in a letter to her 


friend, Miss Ourry, — 


‘“‘My meditations hover so constantly about the confines 
of the world unknown, where my aching eyes are contin- 
ually exploring the departing footsteps of those who still live in 
my remembrance, that I now see this world and all its vanities, 
as the Apostle says we do futurity, ‘through a glass, darkly.’ 
These frequent excursions of the mind into the trackless ocean 
of vast eternity contribute not a little to throw a dim shade over 
every thing that dazzles and attracts in this valley of vision.” — 
Letters from the Mountains, Vol. 11., p. 82. 


At her husband’s death, she was left in circumstances 
above absolute want. ‘*‘ But my friends,” she says, ‘‘ were 
more apprehensive of pecuniary distress for me than I was 
for myself.””> Some of them, during her married life, had 
urged her to write for the booksellers ; but for this she had 
had neither inclination nor Jeisure. Her family duties and 
interests pressed too much upon her thoughts and her time to 
allow her to engage in mere literary labor. It was during 
the nights of winter or in the dawn of summer mornings, 
that she found time to write those letters to the friends of her 
early days, that first made her advantageously known to the 
world. At the same time she distrusted her abilities for the 
proposed task. Of her powers, no one, from first to last, 
seems to have formed a more correct estimate than herself. 
Her mind was too sound, and she was too free from vanity, 
to be deluded by the partiality of those who loved her while 
yet generally unknown, or by the celebrity which she after- 
wards obtained. 

But it was her lot to become an authoress. ‘‘I had 
early,’”’ she says, ‘‘ discovered a faculty of rhyming, scarce- 
ly worthy to be at) with the name of poetry, but easy 
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and fluent.”” A considerable number of her short poems 
had been dispersed among her friends, of which she had re- 
tained no copy. ‘These they now collected and determined 
to publish by subscription. She was induced to revise and 
add to them. Her friends were numerous and warmly at- 
tached to her. Her husband’s memory was respected, and 
her circumstances, wherever made known, excited interest. 
The Duchess of Gordon, who resided during summer at a 
seat near Laggan, warmly patronized the proposal ; and it 
was uncommonly successful. ‘Three thousand copies of the 
volume were subscribed for. It appeared in 1803. 

In June of the same year, she was deprived of her father, 
just as she had sold off her farm stock and all her property 
at Laggan, for the purpose of removing nearer to her pa- 
rents, who then lived at Glasgow. ‘This event changed her 
plans. Shé took a sorrowful departure from Laggan toward 
the end of that month, and removed to Woodend, a beautiful, 
but sequestered spot in the neighbourhood of Stirling. Be- 
sides her own large family, including her mother, she had 
with her three children from the West Indies, who were 
placed under her care. Her pecuniary means were enlarged 
by the compensation which she received for this charge ;* 
and they continued to be so from a similar source during the 
greater part of her remaining life. Many young ladies were 
successively intrusted to her care as inmates of her family ; 
and the interest which she felt in them, and the gratitude and 
affection which they retained for her, contributed much to 
her happiness. But the number at any one time was not 
great. She speaks in one of her letters of being able to 
fill a large house, if she received under her tuition all who 
applied for it. ‘* But,” she adds, ‘* I see daily more reason 
to restrict the number of my pupils to three or four.”” The 
great benefit which Mrs. Grant was expected to afford her 
pupils was, not so much literary instruction, as her influence 
in forming their minds and manners, and, at a later period, 
when she removed to Edinburgh, an introduction into the 
society which frequented her house. 

At Woodend, Mrs. Grant appears to have been removed 
into an uncongenial soil. She had lost him who was dearest 
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to her ; she missed greatly the warm feelings of her former 
friends, and the affections of the humble cottagers at Lag- 
an. Wide in her own sympathies, she was greatly de- 
endent for her happiness on the sympathy of others, on 
friendship, and on that social intercourse which is not a 
mere reciprocation of civilities, but in which heart speaks to 
heart and mind mingles with mind. ‘‘ I think,” she says in 
one of her letters after her removal, ‘‘ I could not desire to 
live a day longer than while my heart was warmed by an af- 
fectionate intercourse with those I love.”? And of this in- 
tercourse, out of her own family, she enjoyed but little at 
Woodend. One lady, however, formed an exception to the 
general character of the society about her. ‘* Of Lady 
Stewart,’’ she says, ‘* my kind departed friend, [ must ever 
think with the gratitude I owed to her, and with the esteem 
which every one paid to her merits. She was my next, my 
kindest, I might well say my only kind neighbour at Wood- 
end. By others in the vicinity I was little known and less 
understood.”’ In 1806, she removed to Stirling. 

The same year, a little before her removal, her second 
work, the ‘* Letters from the Mountains,’”’ appeared. ‘The 
circumstances which led to its publication were particularly 
affecting. As they are referred to in her Memoir, and stat- 
ed, though briefly, in her posthumous correspondence, we 
do not hesitate to give them a little more in detail from a long 
narrative contained in an unpublished letter lying before us. 

The correspondence forming the ‘‘ Letters from the Moun- 
tains’’ had been preserved and collected by her friends; and 
its publication was strongly urged upon her by them, as a 
means of pecuniary benefit. ‘The letters were put into her 
hands, and she finally undertook to revise and prepare them 
for the press; not with the thought of publishing them during 
her lifetime, from which she shrunk with great reluctance, 
but in the hope that they might be of benefit to her children, 
if she should be taken from them. ‘* While,” she says, ‘* I 
was thus retracing the past, and tasting the sweets and bit- 
ters of recollection, the thunder burst over my head, which 
for a time blasted all my remains of comfort.”’ 

Her eldest surviving son, Duncan, who, after making all 
allowance for the partiality of a mother’s praise, appears to 
have been an uncommonly promising youth, had determined, 
contrary to her inclination, to enter the army. He was 
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then at the age of sixteen, pursuing his military studies at 
Marlow ; and she had just received the gratifying intelli- 
gence, that he had made such proficiency, that in ten days 
he would be removed as a cadet to Woolwich. 


‘| perceived,” she says, “* just about that time, a degree of 
smothered anguish in the countenance of my daughter, that sur- 
prised me; but thought that she had, perhaps, in looking over 
the letters, seen something that had made her memory bleed 
afresh with recollected sorrows, and I wished to dissipate them as 
best I could. I was under engagements to dine at Stirling with 
an old military friend of my father’s, and had business also of 
some kind to transact. Mary pleaded a headache, and would 
not accompany me. On which, [ took her sisters with me, and 
returned in the evening pensive enough. No one came to meet 
me, or seemed glad of my return. Mary, my eldest, followed 
me into my own room, and told me to collect all my courage and 
dependence on Divine Providence, and expect the worst | could 

ossibly hear. ‘To whom does it relate?’ ‘To Duncan.’ 
‘What has he done?’ ‘Covered us with disgrace and sorrow 
such as we never knew.’ It rushed into my mind that he could 
never live in ignominy, and | sunk on the ground in agony from 
an idea too horrid to express. ‘ Has the immortal spirit yielded 
to despair? Is thedoor of repentance open?’ ‘ Yes, but he is 
disgraced.’ I rose on my knees to thank God that he had not 
abandoned him beyond hope. I then read a letter, which Mary 
had concealed till my visit and business were over, well knowing 
how incapable I should be, after hearing it, of doing any thing. 
I found that my son had been engaged ina mutiny that broke 
out among the youths at Marlow, occasioned by overstrained 
severity of discipline. But how my son should be involved 
seemed inexplicable, considering his steady, manly character, 
and his approaching removal, which made it to him a matter of 
indifference how Marlow was governed. In the extreme an- 
guish of my spirit, ] sat down and wrote a few lines of earnest 
expostulation to the Duke of York; taking the guilt of the cul- 
prit for granted, yet pleading the ruin and desolation in which 
his final destiny would involve a family, whose honor, stained in 
him, was their chief earthly possession. ‘That unhappy and cul- 
pable, yet truly humane, character returned me, of whom he 
knew nothing but my distress, an answer by the very next post, 
saying, that even his compassion could not avail, as the fatal sen- 
tence was past, and none but his Majesty (then greatly indispos- 
ed) could interfere with the sentence of a court martial ; but 
that, if I had another son duly qualified, he would recommend 
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him to a commission in the line. In the mean time my unhappy 
son, with six others, was sentenced to be cashiered and rendered 
incapable of serving his Majesty.” 


She felt this as an indelible stigma. She dreaded that 
her son would be driven to desperation. But he was taken 
home by a lady (the daughter of Mrs. Dunlop, the friend of 
Burns) to her house in London, and soothed by pity and 
kindness. He was thus prevented from taking shelter on 
board a man-of-war, as he first intended. 


‘* Meantime, his patron, the excellent and well known Mr. 
Charles Grant, Chairman at the India House, went to Marlow to 
examine into the merits of the cause. He found the concurring 
testimony of all concerned to his previous good behaviour, and 
attention both to duty andstudy. The night the riot arose he was 
at his post of sentinel, and did not join the rioters. Those detect- 
ed in arms were imprisoned ; and two days after, as Duncan walk- 
ed the parade, the colonel who presided over the college asked 
him, ‘ where he was that night’; he said, ‘On his post.’ He then 
asked, if he ‘ knew any thing previously of this design,‘or how 
many were embarked in it besides those detected.’ He said 
he knew well of their intention, and how many were embarked 
in it, and that there were a great number. On this, the colonel 
insisted on his naming them. This, Duncan said, was impossible. 
They had consulted him on the proposed enterprise, he had 
given them his honor not to betray them, but advised them to 
desist, and told them he had no interest in the affair, being im- 
mediately to remove to Woolwich. On hearing all this, the colonel 
was extremely incensed at his obstinacy in keeping the secret, 
and brought him to trial, when he was convicted, on an article of 
war which orders a sentinel in such a case to fire, because he 
had not fired at his companions on that fatal night when they 
did not answer.” 


When she found that her son’s conduct was not accounted 
morally dishonorable, Mrs. Grant was greatly relieved. But 
she was much at a loss what todo. Her friend, Mrs. Fur- 
zer, who was residing at Richmond, urged her to come to 
London, in order that she might there settle her son’s future 
destination. On this she determined ; and accordingly, in 
the middle of winter, took passage for that place. She went 
by sea, from motives of frugality. 

In London, Mrs. Grant succeeded in making the most de- 
sirable arrangement for her son, which could then be effected. 
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He was appointed a cadet in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. His course was honorable ; he rose rapidly in his 
profession ; and gave joy and hope to his mother. But 
the objects of her affection were continually taken from her. 
He died at Surat, in 1814.* 

The expenses attendant on this business, and especially on 
her son’s equipment for India, pressed heavily on Mrs. 
Grant. ‘* It encroached,” she says, ‘‘ on the very little I 
had reserved for my daughters. ”? In this exigency, to avoid 
diminishing what she ‘‘ considered as the family stock,”’ she 
yielded to the solicitations of her friends, and reluctantly 
determined to make trial of the publication of her letters. 

She consequently obtained an introduction to Messrs. 
Longman & Co. ‘‘I went to them,” she says, ‘*‘ with no 
enviable feelings, being fully as much ashamed of my shab- 
by manuscript as Falstaff was of his ragged recruits.’ 
Mr. Longman, however, received her graciously, and in a 
few days she was informed that the letters would do very 
well for publication. This was in the spring of 1805. She 
returned to Scotland, and heard nothing more of her book 
till the spring of the following year. She began to despair 
of its ever being published. But at last she received a let- 
ter informing her that it was printed, and only needed a 
preface. ‘The preface was written and despatched in half 
anhour. The ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains ’’ appeared; and 
‘no person, I believe,”? says Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ was so aston- 
ished at their success as myself.””> ‘They rapidly passed 
through several editions. Her booksellers were liberal ; 
and, to use her own words, ‘* many persons of distinguished 
worth interested themselves in me, and sought my acquaint- 
ance, in consequence of perusing those letters.”” As one 
example of the strong interest which they excited, it may be 
mentioned that a sigan of three hundred ae was sent to 


* It may afford a further illustration of the fact adverted to in a preceding 
note, to observe, that, in the narrative quoted above, Mrs. Grant says that 
her son was sentenced on the ground, that, being a sentinel, the night of the 
mutiny, he did not fire on his companions; while in a letter to Mr. Hatsell 
(Memoirs and Correspondence, Vol. I., p. 71) she gives this account : ‘* He 
was made the unfortunate depositary of a foolish and desperate combina- 
He took no active part; but, on vores | examined, re- 
fused to give up the names of the rest ; accounting such disclosure dishon- 
orable. His size and manly appearance led the Court to consider him a 
ringleader ; and as such, he was (I am told, unjustly) sentenced.” 
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her by three merchants of London, ( Mr. Angerstein, Mr. 
‘Thompson, and Mr. Bonar,) with whom she appears to have 
had no previous acquaintance. When the profits of her work 
began to come in, which, for the second edition, amounted 
to another three hundred pounds, she says, ‘‘I calculate 
and wonder at my own wealth.” 

On the last day of the year in which they appeared, she 
thus wrote to her old friend, Mrs. Smith : 


“Do not in the least fear for my head, in consequence of the 
success of the Letters. In the first place, the only kind of pride 
I ever cherished was like those weeds which grow in a poor soil, 
and disappear when it is ameliorated. It served no other pur- 
pose but to fence in a kind of humble dignity. | valued myself 
just as highly when I was treated by many insignificant people 
with contemptuous indifference, as now that it is the fashion of 
the hour for people,every way my superiors, to overrate me. 
I very well know, too, that the peculiarity of the subject, the 
lively, because true, delineation of scenes to which the world, 
particularly the English world, is a stranger, has excited atten- 
tion fully more than the merits of the performance. Johnson, 
who all along hated and despised pastorals,— being a kind of 
writing from which learning, philosophy, and cookery were 
equally excluded, and in which people were neither witty nor 
wise, sententious nor categorical, — he, I say, used to excuse his 
contempt for this way of writing, because, he said, we should 
never see a pastoral written by a real shepherd ; and modes of 
life drawn from conjecture did not suit his rectitude of taste. 
But here is a pastoral written by a real shepherd; here are 
simple manners and rural life, — humble, though not mean, — 
simple, though not vulgar, — truly drawn. ‘Truth of sentiment 
is a hidden, but powerful charm ; the heart and imagination are 
detained by it, as the reasoning faculties are gratified by moral 
truth or mathematical demonstration. Iam getting into too deep 
water now.” — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. 1., pp. 89, 90. 


There is no vanity in this ; and she seems never to have 
been betrayed into any exhibition of it by the great success 
of her work. 

Gratified she must have been ; but a very different scene 
was about to open upon her. Her life was one of great vi- 
cissitude. In the spring after the letter was written from 
which we have just quoted, she was summoned to London 
to attend the death-bed of her daughter Charlotte, whom she 
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lost at the age of seventeen. She returned to Scotland to 
find her second daughter, Catharine, dangerously ill ; and af- 
ter an interval of three months, this young lady followed her 
sister, dying in her twenty-fifth year. 

‘¢T had lost children before,”? says Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ but I 
was not then their only parent.”’ She thus wrote to her 
friend, Mrs. Hook : 


‘*¢ What is there valued and admired, what is there truly valu- 
able or admirable, that I have not lost !— youth, beauty, inno- 
cence, understanding, affection, such as few hearts are capable 
of conceiving, of which [ was the first and darling object. To 
be thus beloved by creatures so lovely and so excellent, — this, 
indeed, is a privation. But they love me still ; I am conscious 
that they do.”” — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. 1., p. 126. 


But though Mrs. Grant felt deeply and truly, and kept 
sacred in her heart the memory of those she loved, there 
was, happily for herself and for others, an extraordinar 
elasticity and resilience in her spirits. Proofs of this 
soon begin to show themselves in her letters ; and about a 


month after the death of her daughter Catharine, it appears 
from a letter full of affectionate remembrances of her, that 
she was about to commence writing her ‘‘ Memoirs of 
an American Lady.’? It was published the next year, 
1808. 

The American lady was Mrs. Schuyler, the friend of 
her youth. But Mrs. Grant’s recollections of her do not 
constitute the greater part of the work. It consists, besides 
these, of her own autobiography till the time of her leaving 
America ; of sketches of the history of New York ; of ac- 
counts of the manners of the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers at Albany and in its neighbourhood ; of anecdotes of 
the Indians ; and of stories respecting private individuals. 
What did not fall within her personal experience as a child, 
she appears to have learned from the oral narratives and con- 
versation of Mrs. Schuyler and other individuals, without 
correction from books, or from any subsequent inquiry. On 
the basis of her very youthful recollections, affected, without 
doubt, by the imaginations and prejudices of after years, she 
constructed this work at the age of fifty-two. It is not 
without interest, as may appear from the references which 
we have made to it; but no one will suppose that it can make 
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much pretension to accuracy ; though, even in this respect, 
it might not be quite fair to judge of it from the first sentence 
of the first chapter: ‘‘ It is well known, that the province 
of New York, anciently called Munhattoes by the Indians,”’ 
(Mrs. Grant refers to the Indian name of the island on which 
the city of New York now stands,) ‘‘ was originally settled by 
a Dutch colony, which came from Holland, J think, in the 
time of Charles the Second.”? Mrs. Grant says of herself 
in one of her earlier letters, ‘‘ 1 am a wretched narrator, 
and miserable chronologer ; I write fluently from my heart ; 
but very lamely from my memory.” We cannot assent to 
the first assertion, ‘‘ I ama wretched narrator,’’ so far as 
regards events in which she was personally interested. 

In the year following the publication of these Memoirs, 
(1809,) an event occurred highly gratifying to Mrs. Grant. 
A gentleman, now one of the most honored clergymen of our 
country, who had then just completed his theological studies 
at Edinburgh, brought, on his return home, a copy of her 
‘¢ Letters from the Mountains.”? It passed into the hands 
of his sister, whose memory, after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, is still cherished with affectionate veneration by her 
surviving friends. She possessed a kindred mind to Mrs. 
Grant’s, and was strongly interested in her book and in her 
fortunes. She communicated her interest to a circle of her 
friends. ‘The book, through their exertions, was republished 
by subscription, at a time when the republication of a for- 
eign work in this country was far less common than at 
present ; and two hundred pounds were remitted to her as 
the proceeds. A correspondence immediately commenced 
between the lady, Miss Lowell, who was the principal agent 
in this good work, and Mrs. Grant, which continued during 
a short interval of not two years which intervened before . 
Miss Lowell’s death. 

It may be easily imagined how much Mrs. Grant, with 
her warm and grateful feelings, was affected by this unex- 
pected act of kindness, and this expression of sympathy from 
a country, then much more separated from England than it is 
at present. The impression that it made on her partly ap- 
pears from the fact, that in a very short autobiographical 
notice which she communicated to a publication in England, 
consisting, with the exception of a single line, of only two 
VOL. LX. —NoO. 126. 13 
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paragraphs, one of these paragraphs is devoted to the men- 
tion of it. She says: 

** Among the many singular events, by which a quiet, seclud- 
ed life has been diversified, one of the most remarkable was 
the benevolence and warmth of friendship, which prompted an 
American lady, of distinguished worth and talents, to make a 
very uncommon exertion in behalf of the subject of this Memoir. 
Meeting accidentally with the ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains,” 
this ardent and superior mind, not satisfied with warm approba- 
tion, and the elegant expression of these feelings to the author, 
actually, with the assistance of some friends, reprinted the work 
at Boston, (New England,) and remitted the profits to the au- 
thor. This lady, now beyond the reach of human praise, 
closed an exemplary life amidst her fondly attached friends and 
relations in 1811. She was daughter to the late eminent Judge 
Lowell, of New England.” * 

In a letter to a lady, who, after the death of Miss Lowell, 
became the medium of communication between Mrs. Grant 
and her American friends, she says: ‘* The attraction which 
the pictures of my mind had for that pure spirit now releas- 
ed, [ consider as the pride and honor of my life. Of the 
many consolations which it pleased the Divine Goodness to 
pour into my cup of affliction I felt none so sensibly.” 

Her ‘‘ Memoirs of an American Lady ”’ came to a second 
edition in London in 1809, and was reprinted the same 
year by a bookseller at New York, in consequence, doubt- 
less, of the popularity of her ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains.” 
Near the end of this book, there are two chapters of ‘* Gen- 
eral Reflections,’ in which, and in other passages, Mrs. 
Grant gives a most disastrous picture of the moral, intellect- 
ual, and social state of this country. ‘This led to a remon- 
strance in a Jetter from her friend, Miss Lowell. Nothin 
could be written more becoming a lady. ‘Though decided 
in its tone, it is most gentle and kind. How Mrs. Grant was 
affected by it may appear from some passages in her reply. 
She begins her letter thus ; — we omit some of the stronger 
expressions of regret: 

‘‘ How shall I address, with language expressive of my feel- 
ings, a person, who fills my whole heart with mingled sensations 
of respect and gratitude, sympathy, tenderness, and remorse, to 
which no language could do justice? This day I received that 
letter which I shall ever preserve with veneration, as a hallowed 





* The British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, No, XX., 1815. 
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relic of ‘an unequalled mind. This night I will not sleep till I 
disburden my overcharged heart by acknowledging it. How 
cruel, dear Madam, is your candor, how wounding your mild- 
meme ts. welche Had you urged on me the presumption of 
obtruding on the public as a picture of what is a confused 
and imperfect recollection of what was, aggravated by the only 
accounts I have for many years heard from that country, from 
exasperated and heart-broken emigrants, or half-pay officers, 
who had only seen it burning and bleeding with the flames 
and wounds of civil discord; had you said all that severe 
truth could suggest on this, to me, most painful subject, [| 
might have been tempted to say much in my own vindication. 
Still 1 must say that I did not advance any thing but whut I 
was convinced at the time was true, though I omitted ac- 
quiring that information, which I ought sedulously to have 
sought after, before I had committed myself or risked giving 
wrong impressions to others.” 


The connection between Miss Lowell and Mrs. Grant 
extended to other members of the family of the former lady. 
Her nephew, Mr. John Lowell, Jr., so well known for the 
splendid bequest by which he founded the Lowell Lectures 
in Boston, resided, when a youth, for some years, in Edin- 
burgh with his parents. ‘* He retained to the last an affec- 
tionate recollection of the friendships formed by him at this 
early period ; and during his travels in the East, toward the 
close of his life, he gave the most substantial and munificent 
proofs of the strength of the attachments of his childhood.’’ * 
During his residence in Edinburgh, he was for a time in Mrs. 
Grant’s family. ‘* He always,” to use the words of a near 
relative, ‘‘ entertained for her the deepest veneration and 
affection, and left her by his will a legacy of five thousand 
dollars.’’} 





* Memoir of John Lowell, Jr.,”” by Mr. Everett. 

t We quote these words from a note, with which we were favored in an- 
swer to an inquiry on the subject. Circumstances, which have come to 
our knowledge since this sheet was in print, render it proper to mention, 
that no communications respecting Miss Lowell’s friendship for Mrs Grant 
have been furnished us by her surviving relatives. Their very great delicacy 
has, as we have learned, prevented any more explicit notice of the subject, 
than what appears, from being given in Mrs. Grant’s posthumous “ Me- 
moir and Correspondence.” But we have related nothing which is not 
well known to many persons in the society about us ; or which, with a very 
slight clew, may not be gathered from Mrs. Grant’s published writings. 
The copies of Mrs. Grant’s letters to Miss Lowell were obligingly put into 
our hands by a friend, not a relative, of the latter, without any restriction 
upon such use as we have made of them ; so also were copies of Miss Low- 
ell’s letters to Mrs. Grant. All that we have related, or that could be re- 
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In 1810, Mrs. Grant removed to Edinburgh, which con- 
tinued to be her residence during the remainder of her life. 
In 1811, she published her ‘‘ Essays on the Superstitions 
of the Highlands of Scotland, with Translations from the 
Gaelic.”? ‘The book is full of enthusiasm for the character 
of the Highlanders, among whom she had so long resided; 
and this enthusiasm was evidently a principal motive to its 
composition. In her last letter to Miss Lowell, (not received 
till after that lady’s death,) she speaks, in reference to this 
intended publication, of the great reluctance which she had 
always felt to undergo the ordeal of the press. ‘‘I shall 
submit to it once more,’’ she adds, ‘‘ because I have some 
things to tell the public that few know so well as myself, 
because few have attended to them so much.”? ‘* The sub- 
ject,”? she writes in a letter to Miss C. M. Fanshawe, 
‘¢ affords much latitude for excursion, which you may believe 
I have not used sparingly.” 

The book contains facts worth preservation, and narratives 
well told, which are entertaining and curious. But the gen- 
eral speculations concerning the character of the Highland- 
ers are not of equal value. ‘The liberty of excursion has 
been used freely, and the work is not well digested. ‘The 
author says, in one of a series of letters annexed to it: 
‘¢ The great desideratum with me, in thought, word, and 
deed, is method.”’ Her talents, indeed, did not lie in writ- 
ing for the public. For this she wanted literary training; she 
wanted the requisite habits of mind, and especially the pow- 
er of regarding herself as an individual] personally unknown, 
addressing readers personally unknown to herself. Her 
strong good sense, her correct taste, her warm and disinter- 
ested feelings, her imagination, and her power of describing 
clearly and truly scenes and characters, appear to advantage 
only when she is pouring out her mind to her private friends. 
The public was probably never more out of the view of one 
who was so much before it. ‘Though, if she had thought at 
all on the subject, she must have known that the letters 
which form the collection just published might very probably 
appear after her death, they exhibit no traces of such a 
thought having dwelt upon her mind. She says, in a very 
long unpublished letter now lying before us : ‘‘ I see what I 





lated, is highly honorable to both parties ; and perhaps Miss Lowell’s name 
should no longer be considered by any of her friends as too sacred for the 
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have written is all marked with the vehemence of strong 
emotion, carrying me rapidly along and producing endless 
repetition and inaccuracy. If I had time I would write it 
over again ; but that is impossible ; therefore you must spell 
and guess, and be very indulgent.”? ‘That her literary edu- 
cation was irregular and defective may appear from what has 
been already mentioned. Ina letter to Miss C. M. Fan- 
shawe, (dated Ist April, 1809,) she says : 


“IT am delighted with the pleasantry of your observations up- 
on my defective orthography, — which can be the less excused, 
as it is a thing to be learned merely by a common degree of 
observation. But do you know that the first unshackled letter of 
my very own diction that I wrote in my life was that which be- 
gins the series of my printed correspondence; — this I have 
beside me, written in the most childish and unformed hand im- 
aginable. I was taught to write, when a girl, in America, by a 
soldier in my father’s regiment, who began life in the character 
of a gentleman, but, being an incorrigible sot, retained nothing 
but a fine hand to distinguish him from his fellows when he was 
chosen my teacher ;— this tutor of mine visited the black hole 
so often, that I got copies, — perhaps twenty, — at long intervals; 
when he was removed into another regiment. I was thus de- 
prived of all instruction of this and of almost every other kind ; 
but then it was intended to send me to a convent in Canada, 
where officers’ daughters got some sort of superficial education. 
This was deferred from year to year, and then dropped, because 
we thought of coming home, where I was to learn every thing ; 
but, by that time, I was grown very tall, very awkward, and so 
sensitive that a look disconcerted me, and I went to no school 
except that where dancing was taught, which I very soon left 
from the same miserable conscious awkwardness.” — Memoir 
and Correspondence, Vol. 1. pp. 210, 211. 


Her letters, in the posthumous collection of them, may 
not seem fully to justify the remarks which have been made. 
But these letters have been, as we doubt not, subjected to 
that revision, which it is the duty of an editor to apply to 
the posthumous works of a friend. ‘They have been im- 
proved by omissions and condensation. We infer this not 
merely from the difference in the mode of writing observable 
between them and her former printed works, but likewise 
from a comparison of them with the series of unpublished 
letters lying before us, extending from 1809 to 1821 ; and 
more particularly from comparing one which is published 
13* 
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(Toa Friend in America, May 22, 1816) with a manuscript 
copy of it. While, therefore, Mrs. Grant’s posthumous 
letters give, as there can be no question, a faithful view of 
her intellect and heart, they do not exactly represent her 
style of writing. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Grant was early associated with that 
brilliant literary society which then cast its splendor over the 
city. ‘* Mr. Henry Mackenzie,’’ she says, ‘‘ is one of our 
nearest neighbours.”? ‘* Walter Scott and the formidable 
Jeffrey have both called on me, not by any means as a 
scribbling female, but on account of links formed by mutual 
friends.”” Her ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains”’ had to over- 
come the disadvantage, that she introduced us to persons in 
whom we had before felt no interest, and with whom she 
often made us but very imperfectly acquainted. The last 
collection of her letters is full of descriptions, anecdotes, and 
passages, relating to individuals of whom every one has 
heard; and, in bringing them before us, she writes with great 
vivacity, and evident marks of truth. Her good sense and 
her right and kind feelings are everywhere apparent. 

In a letter written very shortly after fixing her residence 
in Edinburgh, she says : 

‘* Conversation in this Northern Athens is easy, animated, and, 
indeed, full of spirit and intelligence. Yet, though the feast of 
reason abounds, there is not so much of the flow of soul. ..... 
There are syllogisms and epigrams, and now and then point- 
ed and brilliant sentences, and observations and reflections both 
acute and profound, but neither the heart nor imagination are 
much concerned. In those enlightened circles, there is much 
intelligence, and a degree of metaphysical subtilty in argument 
and disquisition, but little playfulness and less heart. People are 
too well bred, too well informed, and too well amused by the 
passing scene, to seek those resources in their imaginations, or 
to be hurried by those feelings, which occupy and delight the 
simple children of nature. By simplicity I do not mean igno- 
rance, but being unspotted by the world. At the same time, I 
am greatly amused by these parties, and find them incomparably 
superior to the dull unvaried gossip of a country town ; for here 
there is no detraction, and little personality.” — Memoir and 
Correspondence, Vol. 1. pp. 256, 257. 


The assertion may seem strange, but we cannot help 
doubting whether such highly intellectual society is well 
adapted to discipline the higher powers of intellect, to 
strengthen the noblest principles, or to call forth the more 
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generous affections. When the ambition to excel in such 
society takes strong hold of the mind, every thing is referred 
to a worldly standard. ‘The lover of display in conversa- 
tion must accommodate himself to the comprehensions and 
tastes of his audience. ‘The laugh at generous sentiment, 
or natural feeling, or disinterested endeavour, will often be 
better relished than sympathy with it. A sarcasm is more 
piquant than approbation. ll those feelings that relate to 
the higher interests of man, all those virtues which the world 
considers as humble, though God does not, all the more 
difficult virtues, that have their origin in the hard sufferings 
of life, all those high efforts in the cause of humanity, which 
demand sacrifices from him who would serve his fellow-men, 
or may cause him to exhort others to make sacrifices, are to 
be kept out of view, as affording no topics of entertainment. 
The mention of them with any earnest and heart-felt praise 
would be almost as strange as if it occurred in the corres- 
pondence of Horace Walpole. ‘Truth is far more likely to 
be sacrificed to wit, or to be lost sight of in the ardor of de- 
bate, than to secure a victory by the gladiatorial skill of ac- 
complished conversers. A side may be taken, and main- 
tained with the subtilty and eloquence of an accomplished 
advocate; but a subject will hardly be discussed with the 
wisdom of a philosopher. ‘That conversational intercourse 
is, we imagine, more agreeable to an unperverted taste, 
and more improving, in which there is greater repose ; 
in which more of the natural character appears, and thoughts 
and feelings flow forth unstudied and without effort; which 
rises to high or falls to humble subjects, as occasion varies; 
which takes a wider view of the realities of life, and keeps 
our sympathies alive to all that should interest them; and in 
which truth is sought for in companionship, and not in a 
combat with others. In such society as she has described, 
it was scarcely to be expected that Mrs. Grant’s worth, and 
especially her intellectual powers, should be estimated at 
their true value. It somewhat resembled ‘‘ the broad un- 
natural light’? into which Thalaba entered, 
“ That made the rose’s blush of beauty pale, 
And dimmed the rich geranium’s purple blaze” 

and the wild flowers, however beautiful, which alone Mrs. 
Grant had yet collected and bound together, were not likely 
to attract particular notice and praise. 

Yet the excellence of her character, and her widely 
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spread celebrity, secured her respect and kindness. Jeffrey 
became her friend ; and, in 1811, published a review of her 
writings. She relates in one of her letters, that, before its 
publication, he put it into her hands, expressing an opinion 
that he could ‘* depend on her magnanimity”’; and saying, 
that, as a reviewer, he considered himself ‘‘ as entering the 
temple of truth and bound to say what he thought.”” The 
review is considerate, and was meant to be obliging ; but at 
the same time contains passages that would have given of- 
fence to one whose self-love was very sensitive. It pro- 
duced, however, no ill-will onthe part of Mrs. Grant. She 
tells her correspondent, in the letter in which it is mentioned, 
that Mr. Jeffrey, being about to journey into the Highlands, 
came to ask her for letters to her Highland friends. The 
only little trait of sub-acid feeling in Mrs. Grant breaks out 
on the occasion of this journey, in one of those touches of 
wit which are common in her letters : ‘* He came back per- 
fectly delighted. I expected that, from the mere habit of 
carping, he would have criticized the mountains unmercifully.”’ 

There is not much to object to the fairness of Jeffrey’s 
criticism, so far as it goes; but perhaps there is some ground 
to complain of omission. It may illustrate the remarks be- 
fore made in reference to the literary society of Edinburgh, 
that the reviewer does not bring into view what seems to us 
the peculiar characteristic of the ‘* Letters from the Moun- 
tains,” on which their essential value depends. Whatever 
may be their literary deficiencies, they are a true picture of 
life, as life is to all but the highest and lowest classes in such 
an artificial state of society as exists in England. They 
exhibit its joys, its sorrows, its changes, and its diversities of 
character,— the realities, and not the outward show, of man’s 
being in this world,— with such a constant, unaffected expres- 
sion of the correct feelings and principles of the writer, as 
may make them, especially to the young, a very interesting 
and instructive moral lesson. We do not know any other 
series of letters of.a similar kind. After a quotation from 
one of her letters, the review concludes thus: 


** This, to be sure, is not exactly the style of Madame du Def- 
fand; and yet there are very many people who will like it quite 
as well. And even those who would be most scandalized at the 
comparison must confess, that it indicates a far loftier, a far 
purer, and a far happier character, than that of the witty lady 
with whose it may be contrasted.” — Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
xvill., p. 510. 
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A book which exhibits such a character must be of more 
than common value; and should any one prefer the letters of 
Madame du Deffand to those of Mrs. Grant, he might lay 
himself open to the suspicion of resembling in his taste the 
French lady who did not like innocent pleasures. But even 
in those qualities of mind by which Madame du Deffand was 
distinguished, we doubt whether Mrs. Grant was naturally her 
inferior. We may find many things in her letters as quaint- 
ly and as wisely said as the following, of which we will ven- 
ture to alter the construction a little, without any change of 
the essential expression. She is exhorting a young female 
friend to serious reflection. 

** It is, too, a melancholy truth, very little thought of during 
the triumph of youth and beauty, that young women are the sole 
material of which old women are made.” * 


Horace Walpole has written few sentences with more 
point than a passage, in which Mrs. Grant says, speaking of 
one of Scott’s novels, the ‘* Fortunes of Nigel”’: 


‘“*[ had a letter informing me that in England it is accounted 
a failure. Honest John Bull has not seen such a failure on his 
side of the Tweed since Shakspeare’s time.” 


The Baron de Grimm never told a story better, or a story 
better worth telling, than two which Mrs. Grant has related 
in connection; one of a young man, very ‘‘ handsome and 
fashionable,”? whom she did not know, who pressed across a 
room, seized her hand, and kissed it, ‘* thirty years and up- 
wards,”’ she says, ‘‘ after anybody had thought of kissing 
my hand,” and expressed to her the feelings, which her 
poem, ‘* The Highlanders,’”? had awakened in him. The 
stranger she afterwards found was Colonel D’Este, son of 
the Duke of Sussex by his marriage with Lady Augusta 
Murray. She goes on: 

‘*] must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about kiss- 
ing hands. A young lady from England, very ambitious of 
distinction, and thinking the outrageous admiration of genius was 
nearly as good as the possession of it, was presented to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and had very nearly gone through the regular forms of 
swooning sensibility on the occasion. Being afterwards intro- 





* The passage, as written by Mrs. Grant, stands thus : “ There is a melan- 
choly truth, too, very little thought of during the triumph of youth and 
beauty ; it is the consideration of young women’s being the sole material of 
which old women are made.”’ 
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duced to Mr. Henry Mackenzie, she bore it better, but kissed his 
hand with admiring veneration. It is worth telling for the sake 
of Mr. Scott’s comment. He said, ‘ Did you ever hear the like 
of that English lass, to faint at the sight of a cripple clerk of 
session, and kiss the dry, withered hand of an old tax-gatherer ?’* 
— Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. 11. pp. 163, 164. 


But the limits to which we ought to confine ourselves pre- 
vent us from quoting any more such characteristic specimens 
of the last collection of her letters. We wish to produce one 
of a very different kind. In addition to the very brief remarks 
which we have already made on those letters, we would 
only observe, that no more entertaining and instructive con- 
tribution toward literary history has for a long time been 
given to the public. 

Beside the accident that has been before mentioned, 
which produced permanent lameness, and the grant of a 
pension of a hundred pounds in the year 1826, no impor- 
tant events varied Mrs. Grant’s life or circumstances dur- 
ing the interval of twenty-eight years between her removal 
to Edinburgh and her death in 1838, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age, — except from the affliction which contin- 
ually followed her, the loss of her children. She has re- 
corded in her correspondence during the interval the deaths 
of four daughters, and of her son, Duncan. The manner 
in which she has spoken of them may ‘* teach more”’ 


“ Than high philosophy can preach.” 


It would be doing great injustice to her character not to 
bring into view the strength and elevation of mind with 
which she bore her sorrows, and the deep religious faith 
with which she regarded them as the dispensations of the 
God of mercy. We might quote much, but we shall con- 
fine ourselves to some extracts from a letter written after 
the death of her daughter, Anne, to a friend, (Mrs. Rucker, ) 
with whom another daughter, Mary, was then residing. It 
begins thus : 


“Be comforted, my dear friends,—I speak to you and 
Mary, —she is not dead but sleepeth,—she is most assuredly 
entered into that blessed rest for which her pure and humble soul 


——$$——_ 


* Mr. Mackenzie held the office of Comptroller of Taxes for Scotland. 
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was so well prepared. Do not mourn for one who was not like 
the children of this world, and whose faith was made perfect 
through suffering, —long and bitter suffering. Of that I did not 
tell either of you when it would not avail; it would have made 
you most unhappy, and would not have saved her a single pang. 
My dear Mrs. Rucker, be thankful that you were the object of 
such fond and faithful love, as few in this world have to give, to 
such a spotless mind and purified soul as this that has now soar- 
ed to its proper sphere. At six o’clock yesterday evening, or a 
little after it, she fell sweetly asleep ; and though wasted to a 
shadow — even that shadow looks in death serenely beautiful — 
her forehead and eyebrows are finer than any thing I ever saw. 
What a heavenly treasure she has been to me! Whatever vex- 
ed or harassed me, I always found a balm from her lips and a 
cordial in her eyes to soothe and cheer me; her last words were 
a fervid expression of the uneqyalled affection she bore me. 
You well know, that-I saw this cloud impending last spring, and 
labored to make up my mind to the deepest wound that could 
be inflicted on it; yet when it came nearer I could not endure 
to look at it, and fed myself with vain hopes...... He 
who made her all pure and lovely as she was knew what 
was best for her, and after indulging her in more of inno- 
cent happiness than falls to the lot of most people in a long life, 
he has, through this fiery trial, brought her home safely to him- 
self. — Good is the will of the Lord ! 


** Do not, my dear friends, mourn for the freed spirit that ex- 
ults in its release from a painful prison. ‘Thank God for me, 
that gave me a child whose presence was a blessing, and whose 
memory will hover round me like a vision of bliss, till, through 
the merits of my Saviour, I shall know as 1am known. Could 
I forget her with a wish,! would not part with the dear image 
for this world’s treasure: she indeed never gave her mother 
grief, but when she died, never intentionally offended, never 
hurt me with a cold look. My sun is fast declining, I have not 
many years to mourn. But why mourn for this blessed spirit ! 
O,do not mourn, my dear friends: consecrate her memory ; 
think cheerfully, speak easily of her. Adieu, dear friends, 
adieu.” — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. 1. pp. 53-55. 


No one can wish us to clothe in words the feelings with 
which every heart must be affected by this funeral hymn, so 
touching, so solemn, and so holy. 

Here we conclude. We have succeeded but ill in these 
imperfect notices of Mrs. Grant, if we have not given the 
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impression of a woman of extraordinary good sense, and 
of uncommon powers of mind; whose letters, embracin 
a wide variety of subjects, are as truly valuable as those 
of any other writer, and likely to be of as permanent 
interest, and to afford as lasting gratification ; but espe- 
cially of a woman of great strength of character, form- 
ed by religious principle and penetrated by religious sen- 
timent, the vital principle of whose moral being was faith 
in God and immortality, whose sympathies were warm and 
diffusive, and who was full of disinterested kindness. 
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We need not inform our readers, that the subjects with 
which these works are occupied have recently excited much 
attention and interest. ew strictly scientific treatises have 
been so generally read in this country as Professor Liebig’s 
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volumes on chemistry, in its applications to vegetable and 
animal physiology. ‘They have not only been repeatedly 
issued in rival editions by respectable publishers, but the two 
comely octavos have been transformed into a couple of almost 
illegible pamphlets, and widely scattered over the land in the 
form of ‘* cheap literature.”” We are relieved, therefore, from 
the misgiving we might naturally feel at placing works with such 
uninviting scientific titles at the head of our article ; and may, 
without hesitation, proceed to give some account.of them. 

Professor Dumas is at the head of the French school of 
organic chemistry. His eloquent discourse on the promi- 
nent features of the life of plants and animals, considered 
under a chemical point of view, was pronounced at the close 
of his annual course of lectures at the School of Medicine, 
in the spring of 1841, and it forms a spirited summary of 
the principles which he had very fully developed during that 
session, and in preceding years. ‘To the second edition was 
appended a series of explanatory and historical documents ; 
and these were increased in the third, of which the second 
work on our list is an English translation. A portion of the 
appendix, and of the researches upon which these striking 
generalizations are based, was furnished by the zealous fel- 
low-laborer of Dumas, M. Boussingault, whose name is ac- 
cordingly associated with his own upon the title-page. 

Professor Johnston’s volume consists of a full series of 
lectures, the greater part of which were actually addressed 
to an audience of practical agriculturists, the Farmers’ Club 
of Durham, England ; and we are free to say, that, for the 
amount of useful matter it comprises, and for just scientific 
views happily and plainly applied to practical use, the work 
is unrivalled. It embraces a wider field, and enters into more 
specific details, than the plan of Professor Liebig’s works per- 
mitted ; and is, therefore, more directly available to the 
cultivator of the soil, whose wants it was especially intended 
to supply. Although addressed not to men of science, but 
to farmers, it will bear the test of scientific criticism, as such 
a work should do, perhaps above all others. One should be 
a complete master of a science, in order safely to teach its 
applications to practice. No idea is more fallacious, than 
that those who know little of a science may yet be qualified 
to write elementary books for those who know nothing. 
Those who have but a pittance of scientific knowledge had 
VOL. LX. —NoO. 126. 14 
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best ‘‘ give God thanks, and make no boast of it ; and as 
for their writing, let that appear when there is no need of 
such vanity.”’ 

Professor Draper’s large and handsome quarto volume is 
a work of higher pretensions. It is addressed to the learned, 
and purports to contain important discoveries in the domain 


of science. 


‘** The time has now arrived,” he announces in his Preface, 
‘‘ when both vegetable and animal physiology are to have their 
foundations laid on chemistry and natural philosophy, the only 
basis which can elevate them from their present deplorable posi- 
tion to that of true sciences. It is with this impression, that the 
explanations which I have given in this book, of the mode by 
which light acts in determining organization, and of the mechan- 
ical causes by which such organized matter is transmitted from 
point to point of living systems, (for these are the leading facts 
which this work is designed to illustrate,) are offered to the atten- 
tion of chemical philosophers.” 
The italics are our own. The preface bears the date of 
October 1, 1844. It is, of course, incumbent upon us to 
ive our readers some general account of these discoveries. 
The problem which Dr. Draper has undertaken to investi- 
gate is a very interesting and fundamental one ; and towards 
its elucidation much has already been done, and more may 
be expected from chemical and physical research. So im- 
posing a volume of original researches demands our special 
attention. But as our author, writing much in the manner of 
a popular lecturer, and taking nothing for granted, although 
ostensibly addressing ‘‘ chemical philosophers,’’? seldom 
distinguishes between that which is to be deemed original, 
and that which mere sucklings in science might be sup- 
posed to know, it may be worth while, in the first place, to 
favor our unlearned readers with a sketch of those general 
conclusions, which the vegetable physiologists and chemists 
had already obtained. ‘This we shall attempt to do, after 
our own fashion, taking the vegetable kingdom as our starting- 
point, and pursuing the course which, in our view, leads 
to the most natural and clear exposition of the general phe- 
nomena and results of vegetation, considered under a chem- 
ico-physiological aspect. 
Of what, it may be asked, do plants essentially consist ? 
Whence do they obtain the matter which enters into their 
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composition, — that is, their food ? And what changes does 
the plant impress upon the materials it feeds on? ‘The an- 
swer to these questions brings to view the reciprocal rela- 
tions and influences of the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, and enables us to comprehend the office of plants 
in the general economy of the world. 

The food and the elementary composition of plants stand 
in a necessary relation to each other. Since it is absurd to 
suppose that vegetables possess the power of creating any 
element, whatever they contain must have been derived from 
without. ‘Their composition, therefore, indicates their food. 
If we have learned the chemical composition of a vegetable, 
and also what it gives back to the soil and the air, we know 
what it must have derived from without ; that is, its food. 
Or, if we have ascertained what the plant takes from the soil 
and air, and what it returns to them, we have learned its 
chemical composition, —the difference between these two. 
And when we compare the nature and condition of the 
materials which the plant takes from the soil and the air 
with what it gives back to them, we may comprehend the 
influences of vegetation upon the mineral kingdom. 

If we consider, then, the materials of which plants are 
composed, we shall learn what their food must necessarily 
contain. ‘These materials are of two kinds ; the difference 
between which may readily be made apparent. Every one 
knows that water, that universal solvent, as it percolates the 
soil, dissolves a portion of the various earthy matters it 
meets with. These, being drawn into the plant with the 
water which the roots imbibe, are at Jength deposited either 
in the wood or the leaves, from which the greater part of 
the water at length escapes by evaporation ; they form the 
ashes which are left on burning a leaf or a piece of wood. 
Now, although it is true, that ‘these earthy or mineral mat- 
ters are often turned to account by the plant, and although 
some of them are necessary in the formation of certain pro- 
ducts of certain plants, — as, the flinty matter which gives 
needful firmness to the stalks of wheat, and the phosphate 
of magnesia, the iron, &c., which always exist in the 
grain, — yet none of them are essential to simple vegetation, 
which may, and often does, proceed as well without them. 
These materials, whose presence is in some sort accidental, 
may be called the earthy, mineral, or inorganic constituents 
of plants. 
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But if we analyze the newly formed tissue of plants, or 
any vegetable substance, such as a piece of wood, after this 
incrusting mineral matter has been chemically removed, we 
find it invariably composed of either three or four elements ; ; 
elements which are indispensable to vegetation, and which 
make up, at least, from eighty-eight to ninety-nine per cent. 
of every vegetable substance. ‘These are the universal, or- 
ganic constituents of plants. 

These we now consider, leaving the mineral materials en- 
tirely out of view for the present. ‘The four essential or- 
ganic elements of plants are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. ‘I'he proper vegetable structure, that i is, the sub- 
stance of the cells and vessels, uniformly consists of only 
three of these simple elements, namely, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. ‘These are absolutely essential and universal ; 
while the fourth, nitrogen, though perhaps always present, is 
only requisite in the formation of certain very important pro- 
ducts. 

These four elements must be furnished by the food upon 
which the vegetable lives ; they must be drawn from the soil 
or the air. Since the leaves, as ordinarily situated, can im- 
bibe air or vapor only, and the hygrometric tissue of the 
rootlets is specially adapted to the absorption of liquids, re- 
fusing admission to solid particles, the food of the plant must 
be received in the gaseous or liquid form, chiefly in the lat- 
ter. But in whatever form imbibed, the great vehicle of 
the plant’s nourishment is evidently water, which as a liquid 
bathes its roots, and in the state of vapor continually sur- 
rounds its leaves. ‘I'he question, therefore, naturally arises, 
Is water itself the food of plants ? 

Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen. It may, 
therefore, furnish two of the plant’s essential elements. It 
must furnish the principal part of the hydrogen ; for this el- 
ement does not exist, in a separate state, either in the soil or 
in the air, nor in any form, (with an exception that may be 
left out of the general view,) unless as one of the compo- 
nents of water. And reasons, which will hereafter become 
apparent, also show that nearly all the oxygen which actually 
enters into the composition of the plant must be derived from 
the water which it so freely imbibes. 

But water can never furnish what it does not itself con- 
tain. It has no carbon in its composition, no nitrogen. 
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Therefore, pure water, though indispensable, is insufficient 
for the nourishment of plants. Yet if the water, which so 
copiously filtrates through the leafy plant, actually contains 
even a minute quantity of the two remaining ingredients, 
carbon and nitrogen, in such a form that they may be de- 
tained in the plant when the superfluous water is exhaled, 
abundant provision for the food of the vegetable would 
thereby be afforded ; for, however diluted, the plant may 
condense and accumulate it to the requisite extent, just as 
the extremely minute portion of earthy matter, which the 
water holds, accumulates in the leaves and wood. The 
question, then, recurs in this form: Does the water, which 
the plant actually imbibes, contain a quantity of these re- 
maining elements? ‘Though pure water cannot, yet may 
not rain-water furnish the needful carbon and nitrogen ? 
Nearly seventy-nine per cent. of the atmosphere consists 
of nitrogen gas, in an uncombined state ; that is, merely 
mingled with oxygen. Now, as this gas is to a certain ex- 
tent absorbed by water, every rain-drop that falls through 
the air must bring with it a minute portion of nitrogen ; and 
this is necessarily imbibed with the water which the roots 
take in. Accordingly, free nitrogen gas is always found in 
growing plants. ‘There is, besides, a compound of nitrogen, 
which is always formed when any animal, and almost any 
vegetable, substance decays, and which Is found to be espe- 
cially adapted to the nourishment of plants, namely, ammonia, 
or hartshorn, —a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen. We 
know that ammonia exists in the air, though in quantities so 
minute as to be inappreciable to our senses ; since, being very 
volatile, it must continually rise from decaying animal and 
vegetable substances. We readily apprehend why it does 
not accumulate, in the progress of time, so as to become per- 
ceptible ; for it is extremely soluble in water, as well as 
all its compounds, and is therefore greedily absorbed by 
aqueous vapor, and thus washed out of the atmosphere, as 
it were, and brought down to the surface by ram. The 
chemists can accordingly detect its presence in all rain-wa- 
ter. In this form, as ammonia and its volatile compounds, 
nitrogen must continually be presented to the roots of plants. 
That the roots actually absorb it may be inferred from the 
familiar fact, that plants grow most luxuriantly when the soil 
is supplied with those substances which yield much ammonia, 
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such as most manures. And finally, ammonia, as such, may 
be detected in the juices of almost all plants. 

Rain-water, therefore, contains the third element of vege- 
tation, nitrogen, — drawn from the air, both in a separate 
form, and in that of ammonia. But what is the source of 
the remaining constituent, carbon, of which plants must have 
a copious supply, since it forms by far the largest portion of 
their bulk ? If we obtain the carbon of a leaf or a piece of 
wood, separate from the other organic elements, — which is 
done by charring, that is, by heating it out of contact with 
the air, so as to drive off the oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, — although we necessarily lose a part of the carbon in 
the operation, yet what is left perfectly preserves the shape 
and bulk of the original material, even of its most delicate 
cells and vessels. rom forty to sixty per cent., by weight, 
of the original body remains in the form of carbon or char- 
coal. 

Now, all the other elements of plants are gases in their 
natural state, actually existing in the air, from which they are 
drawn and presented to the roots in the form of rain-water ; 
while carbon is a solid, absolutely insoluble in water. In 
what form can it be employed by the plant, which imbibes 
fluids only ? The chief, if not the only, form in which a 
fluid compound of carbon is naturally presented to the plant 
is that of carbonic acid gas; which consists of carbon and oxy- 
gen. ‘This gas makes up, on an average, one two-thous- 
andth of the bulk of the atmosphere ; from which it may be 
directly absorbed by the leaves. But it is freely soluble in 
water, up to a given extent, and so must be carried down by 
the rain, and imbibed by the roots. The carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere is clearly the great source of carbon for 
vegetation. 

The mineral world is made up of a large number of ele- 
mentary bodies, and their compounds are multiplied almost 
to infinity ; but only three or four of these are concerned in 
the general phenomena of vegetation. ‘The air, water, and 
carbonic acid are the few materials upon which organic na- 
ture universally operates. ‘The atmosphere that surrounds 
us — considering water in the state of vapor to form a com- 
ponent part of it—contains all the essential elements of 
plants, and contains them in the best, if not the only availa- 
ble, form ; namely, ina fluid state. It furnishes water, which 
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is not only food itself, but is the vehicle of the others ; 
as it brings to the roots what it has gathered from the air, 
that is, the needful supply of nitrogen, (either separately or 
in the form of ammonia,) and of carbon in the form of 
carbonic acid. 

It is worthy of particular notice, that the whole proper 
food of plants —the water, the nitrogen, and the carbonic 
acid — may be absorbed by the leaves directly from the air, 
in the state of gas or vapor. That certain plants may de- 
rive adequate sustenance in this manner is evident from such 
cases as that of the common Orpine, or Live-for-Ever of the 
gardens, —a branch of which, thrust into a crevice, or pinned 
to a bare shaded wall, will usually live and grow for the whole 
season. ‘That most plants actually take in a portion of their 
food in this way, or at least may be made to do so when all 
other supply is arrested, is well known to vegetable physiolo- 
gists. And that one class of vegetables, the Epiphytes, or 
Air-plants, as they are appropriately called, must draw their 
whole sustenance directly from the air, is perfectly certain ; 
for they have no connection with the soil. But leaving pe- 
culiar cases and subordinate arrangements out of view, it is 
plain, that the general office of leaves is to elaborate rather 
than to absorb nourishment. As a comprehensive state- 
ment, we may say, that plants, though they derive their food 
from the air, receive it through their roots. ‘The aqueous 
vapor, condensed into rain, and bringing with it to the ground 
a portion of carbonic acid, and of nitrogen or ammonia, 
thus conveys the appropriate food of the plant to the root- 
lets. Absorbed by these, it is carried through the stem 
into the leaves, where the now superfluous water is restored 
to the atmosphere by exhalation; while the residue is con- 
verted, by a most refined chemistry, into the proper sub- 
stance of the vegetable. 

The water exhaled, laden in its circuit with a new supply 
of carbonic acid and nitrogen, may in time be again absorbed 
by the roots of plants, again exhaled, and thus follow its 
ceaseless round. ‘This is beautifully illustrated by the cul- 
tivation of plants in close glazed cases, where they are 
made to flourish for a long time with a very limited supply of 
water, every particle of which, except the small portion 
actually decomposed by the plant, must have passed repeat- 
edly through this circulation. This vegetable microcosm 
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truly exhibits the actual relations of water and air to vege- 
tation in the great world. It is well known, that, if all the 
aqueous vapor which the atmosphere can hold at any one 
time were to fall at once in the form of rain, it would scarce- 
ly amount to five inches in depth over the whole surface of 
the globe. But certainly the atmosphere, taken altogether, 
never does contain half the quantity of water it is capable of 
holding; so that all the aqueous vapor which it actually holds 
at any one time would not amount to more than two inches 
of rain over the whole of the earth’s surface. 

Now, the actual fall of rain varies, in different latitudes, 
from 13 to 150 inches per annum ; and the mean fall of rain 
over the whole earth is estimated at over thirty inches. 
Consequently, the water which falls in rain is, on an average, 
reévaporated and rained down fifteen times in the course 
of a year. This is exclusive of the dew, by which the 
alternate evaporation and condensation is daily repeated 
on a smaller scale, and whose gentle action, though less 
striking, is scarcely less beneficial. For a simple physical 
law causes the dew to bestow its silent favors where they 
are most required, —upon the grass-plot and the cultivat- 
ed field, — not upon the unrequiting rock, the naked sand, or 
the trodden highway, where there is no vegetation to nour- 
ish. Even rain, on a great scale, is distributed much in 
the same manner. It is denied to the arid desert, and 
most plenteously poured upon regions clothed with forest. 
Nor do we mistake the effect for the cause ; for, once es- 
tablished, cause and effect are here reciprocal. ‘* ‘To him 
that hath shall be given.” 

An obvious consequence of this perpetual circulation of 
water is, that the atmosphere is repeatedly washed by the 
rain; and those vapors are washed out, which otherwise, 
by their accumulation, would ultimately prove injurious to 
animals ; such, especially, as carbonic acid and ammonia, 
which are continually imparted to the air by animals, and so 
conveyed to the roots of plants, which they are especially 
adapted to nourish. Nor should it be overlooked, that the 
thunder-storm, as well as the gentle dew and the refreshing 
shower, works for good in the beneficent arrangements of the 
Creator. The flashes of lightning, that ‘‘ dart from the 
storm-cloud and furrow vast fields of air,’”? engender from 
aerial elements a quantity of the nitrate of ammonia, — the 
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most potent of manures, the most concentrated vegetable 
food, — which the rain immediately washes down to the 
soil. 

It appears, then, that all the essential materials for veg- 
etation are furnished by the atmosphere, and are brought to 
the plant in the most available form ; that plants actually de- 
rive their nourishment from this source ; and it might be 
shown, that all the constituents of vegetables (excepting the 
small earthy portion, that many species can do without) 
have, at some period, belonged to the atmosphere. Hence, 
vegetables may not improperly be considered as formed out 
of air, or as so much solidified atmosphere! ‘They represent 
an amount of matter which the force of organization has 
withdrawn from the air, and confined for a time to the sur- 
face. 

If this be true, as it certainly is, we might hastily infer, 
that the soil merely serves as a foothold to plants ; and that 
any given vegetable does in fact obtain all its nourishment 
directly from the atmosphere. ‘The too unguarded state- 
ment of so distinguished a chemist as Professor Liebig seems 
to tend to this conclusion, and has been thus understood ; 
partly, as we think, from some misapprehension of his real 
meaning. Indeed, this view would appear to be fully borne 
out by such facts and considerations as the following. 

Vegetation must have had a beginning. Science and sa- 
cred history equally point to a time, when no vegetable 
matter existed in the soil which overspread the earth’s sur- 
face. The first plants must have grown without the aid of 
either vegetable or animal matter ; they must have derived 
their whole organic food directly. from the air. . Nor are we 
left to speculations which go back to the origin of vegetation. 
This process is often repeated on a small scale, even in our 
own times ; as when small volcanic islands are raised from 
the sea, and the bare inorganic soil is gradually clothed, first, 
perhaps, with humble lichens, then with mosses, ferns, and 
rushes, and at last with common herbage, shrubs, and trees, 
— forming, in time, a vast accumulation of vegetable matter, 
where none at first existed. So, likewise, after an eruption 
of molten Java or volcanic ashes from Etna, heated so as 
to destroy every vestige of organic matter that we can im- 
agine to have existed therein, the soil thus produced is 
often covered with rich vegetation in less than a century. 
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In all these cases, no vegetable matter has been conveyed 
to these perfectly sterile mineral soils, except the minute 
portion contained in the seeds, &c., wafted thither by winds 
or waves. And yet a vast quantity has been produced, and 
is represented not only by the existing vegetation, but by the 
rich mould imparted to the soil by the decay of previous 
generations. What is the source of this vegetable matter ? 
The necessary materials exist in the air. Plants possess 
the peculiar faculty of drawing them from the air. The air 
must have furnished the whole. 

We may submit this view to the test of actual experiment, 
by causing any common seed of known weight— a garden 
bean, for example —to germinate, as it readily will, on 
pounded flints, watered with rain-water alone. When the 
plant has attained the fullest development of which it is ca- 
pable under such circumstances, it will be found to weigh 
many times as much as the seed from which it sprang. It 
may be supposed to derive a portion of its weight from the 
flinty soil. Let its ashes, therefore, be deducted, and its car- 
bon alone taken into the account. This element, which may 
have increased perhaps fifty or a hundred fold, can have 
been derived only from the carbonic acid brought to the 
plant by the rain-water and the air. 

Many striking confirmations of this fact fall under the no- 
tice of the agriculturist. He well knows, that, when an im- 
poverished soil is laid down to grass, the longer it remains 
in undisturbed vegetation, the richer in vegetable mould does 
the soil become. In our forests, also, a vast amount of 
vegetable matter is accumulated in the trunks of the trees. 
Do they draw this from a stock in the soil? How is it, 
then, that the vegetable mould in the soil increases with the 
age of the forest? Asa whole, they must draw from the 
air not only the carbon which their trunks contain, but an 
additional quantity, which they impart to the soil, in the an- 
nual fall of leaves, &c.* 

This point may be more strikingly presented by directing 
our attention to the case of a single tree. Let us take, for 
example, one of those gigantic Oregon Pines, which were 
noticed in a recent number of this Review, t—that tree 





* These points are well stated by Professor Johnston, in his 4gricultural 
Chemistry, Lect. IV., from which we have taken many of the foregoing il- 
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whose prostrate trunk Douglas found to be two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and tapering regularly from a base of fifty- 
eight feet in circumference. ‘The solid contents of this trunk 
we may estimate, in round numbers, at 17,000 cubic feet. 
The weight of its wood, when seasoned, supposing it to have 
the specific gravity of our White Pine, — which it somewhat 
resembles,— would be 714,000 pounds. Of this, four pounds 
in every thousand must be allowed for the ashes, — the min- 
eral constituents which have certainly been derived from the 
earth (2856 lbs.) ; leaving for its proper organic materi- 
als 711,144 pounds. 

Taken as mere dry pine wood, half of this amount is 
carbon, namely, 355,572 pounds. But this tree abounds in 
turpentine and resin, —substances which contain a much 
greater proportion of carbon. We allow, to make round 
numbers, 428 pounds for the excess of carbon in this form. 
Disregarding the other elements, then, this tree has accumu- 
luted 356,000 pounds, or 178 tons, of carbon or charcoal 
in its trunk. Whence has this large amount been derived ? 
From the ground? A thousand years ago, when the seed 
germinated which has given rise to this giant tree, the soil of 
the limited space its roots occupy could not, certainly, have 
contained the millionth part of the carbon which is now 
stored up in its trunk. It may not have contained a parti- 
cle; for the Pine will thrive upon a sandy, sterile soil ; and 
these very trees, says Douglas, were actually growing “in 
nearly pure sand.’? In any given year, this tree must have 
returned to the soil, by its falling leaves and cones, quite as 
much as it took from it. Was it furnished with carbon from 
the falling leaves or decaying trunks of neighbouring trees and 
plants ? A portion, certainly, may have been so supplied, in 
any given case ; but this only removes the question a step 
further back. Besides, this tree stood in a forest of similar 
Pines, — many of them equally, and some still more gigantic 
and venerable, —all of which have been accumulating car- 
bon for hundreds of years at the same rate. ‘There can be 
but one answer to this question. ‘The immense stock of 
carbon, not only of this tree, but of the whole forest, has 
been drawn from the air. 

And in a similar manner we might show, that the whole 
amount of all the organic elements of all plants was origi- 
nally derived from the air. But does it therefore follow, 
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that each and every plant actually draws all its food direct] 

from the air? In certain cases, undoubtedly. The Epi- 
phytes, or Air-plants, having no connection with the soil, 
live necessarily and directly on the atmosphere. So do 
those plants which first vegetate on volcanic earth, bare 
rocks, naked walls, or in pure sand. But we must particu- 
larly remark, that only a comparatively small number of 
plants will grow, or continue to live, under such circum- 
stances ; and, especially, none of the vegetables useful as 
food for man, or the higher animals, will thus thrive and come 
to maturity. 

We have also seen, that the plants which do grow in this 
manner, as well as the undisturbed forest and grass land, de- 
posit vegetable mould, and thus gradually make a soil rich in 
organized matter. Is this vegetable mould useless, and so left 
to escape, by slow decomposition, into the air from which it has 
been so laboriously withdrawn ? Certainly not. Nature does 
not thus waste her strength, or relinquish the advantages she 
has gained over inorganic nature. ‘The races of plants that 
may thus grow at the entire expense of the air gradually form 
a soil of vegetable mould during their life, which they increase 
in their decay ; and their successors live more healthfully upon 
the inheritance, being supported partly upon what they indus- 
triously take from the air, and partly upon the ancestral accu- 
mulation of vegetable mould. In this way, each successive 
generation may enrich the soil; for, although drawing per- 
haps a large part of its nourishment from this store, yet it 
annually returns a portion by its dead leaves ; and when it 
dies, it bequeaths to the soil not only all that it took from it, 
but all that it drew from the air. 

It is in this manner, especially, that the humble lichens, 
mosses, ferns, and other plants which short-sighted man 
terms useless, play an essential part in the economy of na- 
ture. ‘They can live directly upon the air. Their minute 
seeds, quite invisible to the naked eye, and in number far 
surpassing man’s power of computation, — light almost as the 
air itself, — are widely scattered by the winds over mountain 
and plain, and lodged upon every naked rock, or stagnant 
pool, or tract of barren sand, where all they need is mois- 
ture to excite and maintain their growth. Some, like the 
lichens, require even little of this. They attach themselves 
to dry rocks, or plains of lava, which are washed only by 
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the occasional shower ; and here they make the earliest in- 
roads upon barrenness. Not only do the accumulated re- 
mains of successive generations fill the crevices with fertile 
mould, and the water, which it holds like a sponge, by its 
freezing and thawing, aids in the disintegration of the rock ; 
but many of them create, from aérial elements, oxalic acid, 
a powerful solvent, which, as it is gradually set free, acts 
upon and excavates the stony surface to which the plant 
firmly adheres. ‘Thus the dying lichen digs for itself in the 
solid rock a sepulchre, in which its dust may rest. Well 
did Linneus, in his lively fancy, term the lichens vernaculi, 
or bond-slaves, chained, as it were, to the rocks which they 
labor to cover with soil for the benefit of others, though they 
derive from it no nourishment for themselves. 

Next, certain tribes of mosses take possession of this 
scanty soil, and more rapidly increase its amount ; while 
others, of aquatic habits, convert shallow pools into quaking 
bogs, and create in time vast accumulations of vegetable 
matter in the form of peat. ‘These are truly servi, as Lin- 
neus termed them ; servants to the nobler plants which soon 
succeed them. For then come the ferns, (the novaccole, 
or colonists,) after lichens have furnished them a foothold 
upon the rock, or mosses given them one upon the spongy 
and unstable morass. And these are the precursors of 
grasses, rushes, and other plants of more immediate im- 
portance to man and the higher animals ; but which never 
would come to perfection, if left, like their humble but indis- 
pensable predecessors, to draw an unaided subsistence di- 
rectly from the inorganic world. It is thus that the bare 
earth is at length enabled to support the sturdy forest, or the 
rich field of waving grain. 

While it is strictly true, therefore, that all the organic 
elements, or the food of plants, have been originally derived 
from the air, it is not true, that what is contained in any 
given plant, in any one crop we raise, is directly drawn from 
the atmosphere alone. ‘* A plant grows partly at the ex- 
pense of the vegetable matter in the soil accumulated by 
preceding vegetables, and partly at that of the air. When 
it reaches maturity, or when winter arrives, it dies ; and of 
its decaying structure, a part is resolved into air, and re- 
turned to the atmosphere ; a part remains, and is incorpo- 
rated with the soil. If that which remains be greater than 
VOL. LX. —No. 126. 15 
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that which the growing plant derived from the soil, the veg- 
etable mould in the soil increases ; if less, it will diminish.” 
When vegetation is left to its natural course, there is ordina- 
rily an accumulation. But in agriculture, the farmer re- 
moves his crop from the land ; and so takes away not only 
what the plants have received from the earth, but also what 
they have absorbed from the air ; and, consequently, he ex- 
hausts the land rapidly. Hence, he finds it necessary to 
follow the example of nature, and to restore to the soil, in 
the form of manure, an amount substantially equivalent to 
what he takes away ; in fact, to return to the soil every part 
of his crop that does not return to his pocket in the form of 
money. 

To complete our view, we should now consider the earthy 
constituents of plants, which, although unessential to the 
general question, are very important in their agricultural re- 
lations. ‘The principal conclusions of the chemical physiol- 
ogists upon the subject seem to be these : first, that different 
vegetables take from the soil, or at least retain in their sys- 
tem, unequal proportions of earthy matter, — some more of 
one thing, some more of another ; and, secondly, that each 
species must obtain those earthy materials which form a con- 
stituent of its fruit, seed, &c. ; else it will not live a health- 
ful life and come to maturity. We hasten to another part of 
our subject. 

We have learned what the food of plants is, and whence 
they obtain it. Their universal food is rain-water, which 
has absorbed some carbonic acid, nitrogen, and ammonia or 
its compounds, from the air, or dissolved them from the de- 
composing remains of former vegetation already existing in 
the soil ; whence it has also dissolved a variable quantity of 
earthy matter. ‘This liquid is imbibed by the roots, and 
carried upwards through the tissues of the stem. But it is 
still the raw material of growth, — crude sap, — mineral mat- 
ter, — of the earth, earthy, — and as yet incapable of forming 
a part of the living structure. How does the plant turn it to 
account, and convert it into its own substance ? 

For this purpose, the crude sap is carried into the leaves. 
The leaves and other green parts of plants (or, more stric* 
ly, the chlorophylle, or green matter they contain) constitute 
the apparatus of vegetable digestion. ‘Ihe agent, the mo- 
tive power which puts this most curious chemical apparatus 
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into action, is solar light. ‘This is the indispensable agent 
by which lifeless mineral matter — earth and air — is trans- 
formed into the organized substance of living plants, and 
consequently of animals. Such is the important part which 
light performs in vegetable digestion ; that initial step in or- 
ganized existence, upon which, as the first link in the chain, 
all the rest absolutely depends. Hence, the creative fiat, 
‘¢ Let there be light,’’ was the immediate precursor, as it is 
the indispensable condition, of organized and animate exist- 
ence. 

Under the influence of light, this curious machinery is 
constructed, and the chlorophylle — the green matter of veg- 
etation — is first developed. When plants vegetate in in- 
sufficient light, — as potatoes shoot in our cellars, —this green 
matter is not formed. When light is withdrawn, it is soon 
decomposed ; as when celery is blanched by heaping the 
soil around its stems. Under the influence of the solar 
rays, an essential preliminary step in vegetable digestion is 
accomplished ; namely, the concentration of the crude sap 
by the evaporation or exhalation from the leaves of the now 
superfluous water. ‘This exhalation, its amount, its depen- 
dence upon sunshine, and its obvious consequences upon the 
rise of the sap, the early death of the leaf, and as explaining 
how the plant can draw sufficient nourishment from such ex- 
cessively diluted food, we cannot here pause to consider. 
These are preparatory operations. We pass to the agency 
of light in that process in which the very essence of vege- 
tation consists ; namely, its action, in the leaf, upon the con- 
centrated sap. Here light accomplishes two perfectly un- 
paralleled results, both of the highest conceivable importance 
in the economy of nature. 

These are, first, the chemical decomposition of one or 
more of the substances in the sap which contain oxygen gas, 
and the liberation of this oxygen at the ordinary temperature 
of the air. In certain cases, the chemist, in his laboratory, 
can set free oxygen gas from its compounds ; but, for the 
most part, only with the aid of a heat equal to that of red- 
Jot iron. 
. The second result has already been mentioned : the actual 
conversion of this mineral, or inorganic, into organized 
matter, — matter capable of forming, and which does form, 
the living tissue of all plants and animals. 
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These two great operations, though separately stated, to 
convey a clearer idea of the results, are carried on simulta- 
neously, — are, in fact, but different aspects of one great 
Operation. We contemplate the first, (the liberation of 
oxygen gas,) when we consider what the plant gives back to 
the air. We contemplate the second, when we inquire 
what the plant retains as the materials ‘of its own growth. 
The concentrated sap is decomposed ; the portion which is 
not required in the plant’s growth is returned to the air ; and 
at the same time, the remaining elements are rearranged so 
as to form new and peculiar products, — organic products. 
The principal material which is given up to the air, in 
this operation, is oxygen gas, that element of our atmo- 
sphere which alone renders it fit for the breathing and life of 
animals. ‘That the foliage of plants in sunshine is contin- 
ually yielding oxygen gas to the surrounding air has been 
familiarly known since the days of Senebier, Ingenhouz, and 
Priestley. 

We shall not attempt to trace the history of this beauti- 
ful discovery, which any one may verify for himself, by ex- 
posing some freshly gathered leaves to the sunshine in an 
inverted glass vessel filled with water, so as to collect the 
bubbles of air which rise, and which, on examination, prove 
to be nearly pure oxygen gas. ‘The evolution of this gas goes 
on while the sun shines, but immediately stops when a shad- 
ow is cast over the leaves, and is resumed when the screen 
is withdrawn, or when a gleam of reflected sunlight is cast 
upon the leaves from a mirror ; thus showing how entirely the 
whole depends upon sunshine. In nature’s operations, dif- 
fused daylight answers the purpose ; but in our rude experi- 
ments, we cannot quite imitate the delicacy of her processes. 
What is the source of this oxygen gas, which is thus given 
out to the air just in proportion to the vigor of vegetation ? 

To take the simplest and most general case, — suppose the 
plant is converting its inorganic food directly into the materi- 
als of its own growth, the very matter of which its fabric is 
constructed. ‘This matter — the lignin of chemists, the ma- 
terial of wood and of the whole vegetable structure — is 
composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; of which, the 
two latter exist in the same proportions as in the compo- 
sition of water. As a convenient form of expression, it 
may therefore be said to consist of carbon and the elements 
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of water. These materials are, of course, furnished by the 
food upon which the plant lives. But this universal, all-es- 
sential food, we have seen, is carbonic acid and water. If 
these elements be decomposed, as we know they are, by the 
solar rays, and the carbonic acid merely relinquish its oxy- 
gen, we have left carbon and water, or the elements of water, 
the very composition of vegetable tissue. It can scarcely 
be doubted, then, that the oxygen gas, which is in such case 
given up to the air, comes from the carbonic acid which, as 
we have shown, the plant took from the air. 

There is a beautiful mode of testing the correctness of 
this view. Since the air-plants, to which we have so often 
alluded, must necessarily imbibe directly from the air into 
their leaves all the carbonic acid they consume, it would 
naturally be inferred, that common plants take in, or may be 
made to take in, a part of their carbonic acid in the same 
way. Accordingly, small leafy plants, or handfuls of fresh 
foliage, have been exposed to the sun in glass vessels, while 
a current of carbonic acid is made slowly and repeatedly to 
pass over them. ‘The leaves seize the carbonic acid with avid- 
ity, and give back oxygen gas in its place. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the oxygen which is given to the air, in ordinary vege- 
table digestion, comes from the decomposition of carbonic acid. 
Plants take this latter gas from the air, directly or indirectly; 
they retain its carbon ; they restore to the air pure oxygen. 

Next, let us suppose that the plant, instead of transform- 
ing its food immediately into new tissue, new branches and 
leaves, chooses to accumulate it for future use. In that 
case, it is first converted into gum or mucilage, and thus 
conveyed by the returning circulation to the place where the 
depét is established, — perhaps in the root, like the turnip; or 
in subterranean portions of the stem, as in the potato; or 
even in the wood; and there stored up in the form of 
starch. Now, it is remarkable, — it is, indeed, one of the 
most interesting discoveries of the present age, — that both 
gum and starch, which plants so largely create for their own 
future consumption, have exactly the same chemical com- 
position as vegetable tissue itself; a composition like that 
represented by carbon and the elements of water. In their 
formation, likewise, the carbonic acid of the sap yields all its 
oxygen to the air. 

Sometimes the digested food is accumulated in the more 
15* 
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soluble form of sugar, ready for rapid consumption in flower- 
ing; as in the stalk of the sugar-cane and maize, and the 
root of the beet. But sugar has the same chemical compo- 
sition as starch and vegetable tissue, with the addition of an- 
other atom of water in the case of common or cane-sugar, 
and of three atoms in grape-sugar. Its formation, in all 
cases, gives the same amount of oxygen to the air. The 
conclusion becomes more and more evident, that, by so much 
as plants grow, they take carbonic acid from the air, retain 
its carbon, and restore its oxygen. 

Since these general vegetable products are essentially 
identical in chemical composition, it is no longer such a spe- 
cial wonder, that they should be mutually convertible ; that 
the plant, when it draws upon its accumulated stock, should 
so promptly change the form of the investment from starch 
into mucilage or sugar, or vice versd, and finally into vegeta- 
ble tissue. Even the chemist in his laboratory effects some 
of these transformations, though in one direction only. He 
can possibly change woody fibre into starch, and thus, as has 
been thought, make bread of wood; he can certainly change 
woody fibre into sugar, as well as ‘starch into gum and into 
sugar. But he cannot reverse the spell, and convert sugar 
into starch, or either into wood, as the plant so readily does. 
And as to creating these or other organic products from their 
original elements, — carbonic acid and water, — that is the 
prerogative of the plant alone. 

When the plant forms vegetable acids, a part only of the 
oxygen of the carbonic acid is restored to the air; when 
oils and resins are produced, which consist of carbon and 
hydrogen only, the oxygen of the water must also be evolv- 
ed. In the formation of gluten, vegetable albumen, and all 
the important quaternary vegetable products, the nitrogen of 
the plant’s food is an essential element ; but oxygen gas is 
equally given to the atmosphere from the decomposition of 
carbonic acid. 

As concerns the atmosphere, then, the principal result of 
vegetation appears to be the withdrawal of carbonic acid, 
and the restoration of its oxygen. This is the constant ef- 
fect of vegetation, and the measure of its amount. It is prob- 
ably true, indeed, that leaves decompose carbonic acid in 
the full light of day. There is no doubt, that, in the night, 
they sometimes give a quantity of carbonic acid to the air, 
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or even rob it of a little oxygen. But this by no means 
affects the general result, or requires any qualification of our 
broad statement. ‘The work ceases merely when light 
is withdrawn. But whenever the exhalation of water from 
the leaves slowly continues in darkness, the carbonic acid 
which this water holds in solution necessarily flies off with 
it, — escapes undecomposed, during the necessary interrup- 
tion to vegetation, into the atmosphere from which the plant 
took it ; just as the alcohol evaporates from the wick of a 
spirit-lamp after the light is extinguished. So much of the 
crude sap, or raw material, merely runs to waste. 

But further ; we must bear in mind, that the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid by light, in the leaves, is in direct op- 
position to the ordinary laws of chemical affinity ; in other 
words, that all organized matter is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. When light is withdrawn, therefore, what won- 
der if common chemical forces should resume their sway, — 
the oxygen of the air combine with some of the newly de- 
posited carbon, and again form a little carbonic acid; thus de- 
molishing some portion of the rising vegetable structure 
which the setting sun left in an unfinished and unstable state. 
This always does take place, when a plant is kept in pro- 
longed darkness ; and in a dead herb, at all times, chemical 
forces exert their power uncontrolled, and pull down the 
whole vegetable fabric, beginning with the all-important green 
matter, — as we observe in the blanching of celery, — and at 
length resolve the whole tissue into the carbonic acid and 
water of which it was made. All this must be placed to the 
account of decomposing, not of growing, vegetation ; and, 
therefore, does not affect the general result, that, by so much 
as plants vegetate, they decompose carbonic acid and give 
its oxygen to the air; in other words, they purify the air. 

We may not only show, that this contrary action of vege- 
tation during the night is incidental, but we may deny its 
universal occurrence. In repeating the old experiments 
with due precautions, and with the advantage of improved 
means of research, one of the most acute analytical chemists 
of the age found, that the plants he employed, while in full 
health, gave no carbonic acid to the air during the night, and 
consumed no oxygen.* This anomaly, which has so long 





* Pepys, in Phil. Trans., 1843, p. 329. 
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been taken for granted, and so greatly misunderstood, — hav- 
ing even been dignified with the name of the true respiration 
of plants, —has no existence as a general phenomenon. 
Plants deteriorate the air only in their decay, and in certain 
special operations to which we may presently allude. 

Let us first obtain some general notion of the amount of 
the influence of vegetation, as such, upon the air we breathe. 
For every six pounds of carbon which plants have accumu- 
lated in their structure, they have withdrawn from the atmo- 
sphere twenty-two pounds of baleful carbonic acid gas, and 
replaced it with sixteen pounds — an equal bulk — of life-sus- 
taining oxygen. Consider the quantity extant merely in the 
trunks of trees. The trunk of the single giant Pine already 
mentioned contains 356,000 pounds of carbon, — a quantity 
sufficient to propel on our railroads 200 tons of merchandise 
a distance of 3,560 miles! In its growth, this tree with- 
drew from the air 1,305,333 pounds of carbonic acid gas, 
and replaced it with 949,333 pounds of oxygen gas; a 
quantity sufficient to maintain the respiration of a single man 
for 1,110 years. It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that the 
age of this great tree has been somewhat roughly estimated 
at 1,100 years ;* so that, year by year, it has supplied oxy- 
gen to the air just at the rate at which a single man would 
consume it. Add to the quantity of carbon gathered by this one 
tree all that is contained in the forests and herbage of the world, 
— all that has accumulated in the soil as vegetable mould, 
peat, and in other forms, —all that is locked up in the vast 
deposits of coal, the product of the vegetation of by-gone 
ages, — and, finally, let the estimate embrace all that belongs 
to the bodies of the whole existing animal kingdom, — and 
we shall have the expression, if it can be made in figures, 
of the amount of a single, though the largest, element which 
vegetation has withdrawn from the atmosphere. If we mul- 
tiply the vast amount of carbon by sixteen, and divide it by 
six, we obtain the number of pounds of oxygen gas that 
have, in this process, been supplied to the atmosphere. An 
immense operation, therefore, on a scale commensurate with 
the grandeur of nature, is in progress, and has been going on 
ever since the world began. What is its object ? 

To answer this question, consider, first, that vegetation 





* N. A. Review, Vol. LIX., p. 226. 
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is, so far as we know, the only operation in nature which 
gives to the air free oxygen gas, that indispensable requisite 
to animal life. All prevailing chemical tendencies, on the 
contrary, take oxygen from the air. ‘The materials of the 
earth’s crust are not all saturated with it; many of them still 
rob the air of oxygen by all the changes they naturally un- 
dergo ; and none of them, by any known natural process, 
give back a particle in the useful state in which they took it, 
— uncombined, or in a condition to support animal life. Ani- 
mals all consume it, at every moment of their life, giving to 
the air carbonic acid in its place ; and, when dead, their de- 
caying bodies consume still more. 

Decomposing vegetable matter tends to the same result. 
Its carbon, taking oxygen from the air, is restored in the 
form of carbonic acid. Combustion, as in the burning of fuel, 
amounts to precisely the same thing. It is merely rapid decay. 
The gigantic Pine, from which we have so frequently drawn 
our illustrations, has, for the last thousand years, been slowly 
gathering its carbon from the air. If the prostrate trunk be 
left to itself, it may be almost as slowly restored to the air 
in the original form of carbonic acid. But if set on fire, 
the whole work may be done, or rather undone, in a 
day. 

All these great causes conspire to rob the air of its life- 
sustaining oxygen. The original supply is, indeed, so great, 
that, were there no natural compensation, centuries upon cen- 
turies would elapse before the amount of oxygen could be so 
much reduced, or that of carbonic acid increased, as sen- 
sibly to affect the present races of animals. Such a period, 
however, would eventually arrive, were there no provision 
for the decomposition of the carbonic acid, and the restora- 
tion of its oxygen. We have seen, that vegetation accom- 
plishes this very result. ‘The needful compensation, there- 
fore, is found in the vegetable kingdom. 

While animals consume the oxygen of the air, and give 
back carbonic acid, which is injurious to their life, this same 
carbonic acid is the principal element of the food of vegeta- 
bles, — is consumed by them, and the oxygen restored for the 
use of animals. Hence, the necessity of the vegetable king- 
dom in purifying the air we breathe. Hence, the perfect 
adaptation of the two great classes of living beings to each 
other ; each removing from the atmosphere what would 
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be noxious to the other, — each yielding to the atmosphere 
what is essential to the continued existence of the other. 
And yet, in one point of view, this reciprocity, as Sir 
Boyle Roche would say, is nearly all on one side. The 
vegetable kingdom not only preceded the animal, but might 
have continued to exist alone, though, perhaps, not in its pres- 
ent extent and variety. The decaying races of plants, 
yielding their carbon to the soil and to the air, would furnish 
food for their successors. Let it be remembered, that the 
whole carbon of the carbonic acid, which animals render to 
the air in breathing, they have drawn from the vegetable 
kingdom in their food. In time, it would all have found its 
way back to the air, ready for new generations of plants, 
without the intervention of animals. At most, they merely 
expedite its return. It is quite as probable that they retard it. 
Not so with animals. No act of theirs, no natural process 
besides vegetation, restores the oxygen they consume to the 
atmosphere. ‘The service which the vegetable kingdom 
renders to the animal, in this respect, therefore, though 
remotely, is yet really, essential to their continued existence. 
But this is only one aspect. ‘The vegetable kingdom ren- 
ders to the animal another service, so essential, that its fail- 
ure for a single year would depopulate the earth ; we refer 
to the indispensable agency of vegetables in providing the 
food of the whole animal kingdom. Annihilate plants, and 
the greater part of the animal races — all the herbivorous ani- 
mals — would immediately die of famine ; the carnivorous 
would soon perish ; their bodies ere long would be resolved 
into their original air and dust, and nothing but the bare min- 
eral kingdom, or lifeless, unorganized matter, would remain. 
We need not repeat the now familiar statement, that plants 
are the great, the sole, producers of organic matter. ‘This 
is their grand office. They alone convert the materials 
furnished chiefly by the atmosphere ; they condense air into 
organized matter. While plants thus produce upon such a 
vast scale, they consume or destroy comparatively little. 
Even when they do consume their own products, it Is not 
in the mere vegetation ; but in the accomplishment of some 
special results, chiefly in flowering. ‘They often seem to 
consume, when they only transform and transfer. When 
they apparently consume the nutritive matter accumulated 
in the root of the carrot, for instance, or in the tuber of 
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a potato, they in fact transform it, for the most part, into 
branches, foliage, and flowers. 

Animals consume what vegetables produce. They them- 
selves produce nothing ; they can produce nothing directly 
from the mineral world ; they are only consumers. ‘The 
herbivorous animals take from vegetables tle organized mat- 
ter which these have produced ; a part of it they consume, 
—in respiration chiefly, — restoring the materials to the at- 
mosphere, from which plants derived them; in the very form, 
too, in which they were originally taken, namely, as carbonic 
acid and water; which is what all animals render to the air 
in breathing. Some of the carbon, as well as all the nitro- 
gen, is restored to the air in other forms. ‘That which 
herbivorous animals do not thus restore they accumulate in 
their tissues. ‘This constitutes the food of carnivorous ani- 
mals, who consume and return to the air the greater part 
during their life, and the remainder in decay, after death. 
This accomplishes the revolution. The atmosphere, out of 
which plants create nourishment, and to which animals, as 
they consume, return it, thus connects the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, and completes the great cycle of organic 
existence. Organized nourishing matter passes through 
various stages in vegetables, is raised to a higher life in 
the herbivorous animals, and undergoes its ultimate trans- 
formations in carnivorous animals. Portions are lost (con- 
sumed) at oeery stage ; and, dropping out of the ascending 
current, fall back to the mineral state ; to which the whole, 
having completed the round, finally returns. 

We may here incidentally notice a beautiful subsidiary 
arrangement in this great system, which has quite lately been 
happily explained by the English Cuvier, Professor Owen. 
In our broad view, we suppose the dead and decaying tissues, 
both of animals and vegetables, to be resolved entirely into 
inorganic matter before they again enter the ascending cur- 
rent of organization ; and this, no doubt, is generally the 
case. But here an important auxiliary part —a_labor- 
saving operation—is performed by the animalcules, or 
infusory animals. When we consider their almost incred- 
ible numbers, — their fossil remains, even, forming vast de- 
posits in many parts of the world, — their universal distribu- 
tion, their astonishingly rapid multiplication, their insatiable 
voracity, and that they devour and assimilate the particles 
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of decomposing vegetable and animal bodies, in their down- 

ward career just about to escape from the organic system ; 

we cannot doubt that they play some important part in the 

economy of nature, —nor long fail to perceive what that part 

is. Although they create no organized matter, yet they 

— the gradual diminution of that which already exists. 
or, as Professor Owen remarks, 


‘** When organized matter is dissolved or suspended in water 
(as inany vegetable infusion, in the washings of the soil collect- 
ed in pools, and streams, &c.) in that state of comminution and 
decay which immediately precedes its final decomposition into 
the elementary gases, and its consequent return from the organ- 
ic to the inorganic world, the minute infusory animals, these 
wakeful members of nature’s invisible police, are everywhere 
ready to arrest the fugitive organized particles, and turn them 
back into the ascending stream of animal life. Having con- 
verted such particles into their own living tissues, these ani- 
malcules become themselves the food of larger infusoria, and of 
numerous other small animals ; which are, in turn, devoured by 
larger animals, such as fishes; and thus a pabulum, fit for the 
nourishment of the highest organized beings, is brought back, 
by a short route, from the extremity of the realms of organic 
matter.” * 


This is not the only instance in which the feeblest and 
apparently most insignificant instruments, such as animalcules 
wholly invisible to the naked eye, are made, by their im- 
mense multiplication, or by their continued agency through 
long periods of time, to accomplish the most important re- 
sults. Mr. Owen’s suggestion is the more interesting from 
its furnishing such a complete explanation of the vegetable 
source of the food of the countless tribes of aquatic and 
marine animals, thus removing the only difficulty that stood 
in the way of these generalizations. When we consider 
what an incalculable quantity of organized matter, dissolved 
or washed away by rain, is carried into our streams and rivers, 
and thence into the bosom of the all-absorbing ocean, we 
might be led to speculate upon the vast waste of material 
consequent upon the working even of this admirable terres- 
trial system. But the myriads of beings that animate the 
deep are nature’s witnesses that she allows no such waste. 








* Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Inverte- 
brate Animals. 
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When the farmers along our sterile coast manure their ex- 
hausted lands with fish, they merely reclaim their own, and 
bring back to the soil what has been washed into the sea. 

But returning from this slight digression to the main top- 
ic, we must not omit to notice one of the most interesting, 
as it is one of the most recent, conclusions of chemico-phys- 
iological science ; which carries out the leading idea, that 
the plant is an apparatus of production, to the fullest extent. 
It is now, perhaps, substantially proved, that plants not only 
furnish all the elements of the animal structure, but furnish 
each principal material ready-formed. Each constituent of 
the animal frame is prepared beforehand by the vegetable. 
The animal has only to appropriate it. 

For example, the fat of an herbivorous animal is directly 
drawn from the oil and waxy matters which his vegetable 
food contains, and which pass, without essential chemical 
change, into the state of fat in the animal structure ; there to 
be consumed, burned, indeed, in respiration, and so resolved 
into carbonic acid and water, just as it would have been if 
burned in ourlamps. ‘The fibrin, which constitutes the mus- 
cles or flesh of the animal, and much of the solid portion of 
his blood ; the gelatine, of which the sinews and the organic 
part of the bones consist ; and the casein, which forms the 
curd of cheese, — these are essentially the same as the gluten 
of flour, the legumine of beans; and they exist ready-formed 
in the seeds and herbage of the grass on which the animal 
feeds. Many plants, indeed, produce actual fibrin ; it is a 
large ingredient of the milk of the famous Palo de Vaca, or 
Cow-tree of Caraccas, which contains all the constituents of 
that most important animal product ; —a tree which serves 
as a substitute for kine to the whole neighbourhood. The 
earthy portion of his bones, and the iron in his blood, are 
equally drawn, ready-formed, from the earthy constituents of 
the vegetables upon which he feeds. ‘I'he animal merely 
accumulates these materials, changing them, it may be, little 
by little, as he destroys them, but giving them all back 
finally to the earth and air. Literally, then, ‘‘all flesh is 
grass.’? ‘The wants of the animal kingdom were all pros- 
pectively provided for, when to them was ‘‘ given every 
green herb for meat.” 

Let us take a final glance at the general economy of or 
ganic nature, in its relations to man. Under this aspect, 
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man is an interpolation. The whole system is perfect with- 
out him. It is independent of man, and might have gone 
on—as geologists assure us it did go on—for ages be- 
fore his introduction upon the stage. But when man was at 
length introduced into this his temporary residence, and to 
him was ‘‘given dominion over” the organic world, he 
found a system in operation, every part of which he could 
turn to good account. ‘T'he various influences of man upon 
the vegetable creation, and their consequences, form a sub- 
ject much too wide and fruitful for present consideration. 
We barely advert to his relations to vegetation considered 
merely as furnishing nourishment. 

Every other portion of creation, every species of plant or 
animal, stands in some particular part of the series, in more 
or less explicit relation to certain tribes upon which it feeds, 
and to certain others by which it is consumed. But omniv- 
orous man steps in at each and every stage through which 
organic matter, or food, passes. Sometimes, interrupting 
the series at the initial step, he consumes the green and ten- 
der herb, or the foliage, — the very instrument for. creating 
food. ‘To subsist in this way, however, requires almost un- 
interrupted feeding. Possibly, men could thus subsist in the 
warmer climates ; but a small number of them would require 
a large extent of territory, and even the lowest form of civ- 
ilization would be unknown. Man, therefore, waits for the 
next step in vegetation ; he allows the leaves to perform 
their office; and when they have accumulated a store of 
more concentrated nourishment in the root, as in the turnip, 
or in subterranean stems, as in the potato, or even in the 
leaves themselves, as in the cabbage, he seizes the deposit as 
his own. 

For a larger part of his food he is content to wait still 
longer. He allows the plant to flower, and itself to use the 
accumulated store, and to deposit a large part of it anew in 
the fruit, and especially in the seed or grain ; which furnish- 
es to man his food in higher concentration than any other 
vegetable production. Grain, therefore, by affording leisure, 
is the parent of civilization. In the cereal grains we have 
the highest result of the vegetable kingdom, considered as 
furnishing nourishment. Nature’s most beneficent gifts to 
man are wheat, rice, and maize; of which the two former 
were given, one to the cooler, the other to the hotter por- 
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tions of the Old World; while the third was presented to the 
New. It is not surprising, therefore, that the cerealia have 
from the earliest times been regarded with a kind of religious 
reverence in every part of the world. The grain, indeed, 
contains no peculiar product, nothing that does not also ex- 
ist in the herbage ; it only contains these elements in the 
most concentrated form. A grain of maize or Indian corn — 
one of our own great staples, and the father of that ruder and 
imperfect civilization which preceded ours in the warmer 
parts of this continent — may serve to illustrate the manner 
in which each essential element of food is condensed in all 
the cerealia. ‘The greater part of its bulk consists of starch, 
with other isomeric products, here accumulated for the early 
support of the enclosed embryo plant, when it struggles into 
life in germination ; but which, when it becomes the farina- 
ceous food of man and other animals, is in respiration re- 
solved into its inorganic elements, with the evolution of heat. 
The outer portion of this farinaceous mass, as well as the 
embryo plant itself, is soaked in oil ; the source of the fat 
in the animals which consume it. Throughout the whole is 
diffused the nitrogenized class of products, such as gluten, 
vegetable albumen, &c., which in the animal economy are 
turned at once into the fibrin of flesh or muscle, the gelatine 
of the bones and sinews. And, finally, in that part of the 
seed chiefly which belongs to the embryo plant itself— as 
Dr. Hayes and Dr. C. ‘I’. Jackson have shown — certain 
mineral ingredients are stored, such as the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia, which form the earthy part of the bones 
of animals, and the iron which performs an important func- 
tion in the blood. 

But man has still another resource, — one which he might 
possibly dispense with in tropical climes ; though it is indis- 
pensable, if he would colonize the cooler parts of the world. 
To obtain his food in a still more concentrated form, he is 
obliged to call in the aid of his fellow-consumers in the ani- 
mal kingdom. He makes the domestic animals graze for 
him, — an employment for which their ample stomachs and 
abundant leisure are well adapted; he even supplies them 
with esculent roots, fruits, and grain ; ; and, in their flesh, he 
receives again his universal food, changed only in form, ‘and 
in the greatest possible degree of concentration. 

The question has often been warmly discussed, whether 
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man is naturally herbivorous or carnivorous. But as his 
nourishment is essentially the same from whatever source 
derived, the question resolves itself into others, respecting 
the degree of concentration in which it is desirable he should 
receive his food, the very important effects of variety in 
diet, and whether it be intended that man should colonize 
the colder parts of the earth. Vegetable food may suffice 
within the tropics, and perhaps for warmly clad and inactive 
people in the temperate zones. ‘To learn whether the na- 
tives of the colder parts of the world are intended to subsist 
directly upon vegetable food, we have only to compare the 
meagre crops of grain or of esculent roots, that can be rais- 
ed north of fifty-five degrees of latitude, with the actual amount 
of food required to support life and health in the colder 
regions. For example ; in the last exploring journey to the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, — that of Simpson and Dease, — 
the daily ration of each man, when the supply allowed 
was from eight to twelve pounds of venison! And the 
agent of the North American Fur Company states, that the 
men employed in active service, when restricted to this ali- 
ment, consume some eight pounds of fresh meat a day, 
or ten-pounds when the bones are included. 

‘To whom is science indebted for the fine generalizations, 
some of which we have been attempting to exhibit, and for the 
discoveries upon which they are based ? Our remarks have 
already extended so far, that little space remains for answer- 
ing this inquiry. But we may say, with Dumas, that the 
fruitful series of discovery commenced with Lavoisier, the 
father of modern chemistry. ‘That Lavoisier clearly appre- 
hended the all-essential influence of light to organic life will 
appear from the following sentence, which, for convenience, 
we cite from the translation of the Discourse of Dumas. 
‘¢ Organization, sensation, voluntary motion, life, only exist 
on the surface of the earth, and in places exposed to light. 
It might be said, indeed, that the fable of Prometheus was 
the expression of a philosophical truth, which had not es- 
caped the penetration of the ancients. Without light, na- 
ture were without life and without soul ; a beneficent God, 
in shedding light over creation, strewed the surface of the 
earth with organization, with sensation, and with thought.” 
To Lavoisier must also be attributed the discovery of the 
true theory of respiration and animal heat. Respiration, he 
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distinctly announced in the last volume of his Memoirs, is 
nothing more than a slow combustion of carbon and hydro- 
gen, resembling that which takes place in a lamp; the at- 
mosphere, as in all other cases, furnishing the oxygen, while 
the body and blood of the animal, which burns and consumes, 
supply the combustible matter ; and the heat thus evolved 
maintains his elevated temperature. Hence, did not ani- 
mals habitually replenish, by their food, the loss they con- 
stantly sustain in respiration, they would shortly die, as a 
lamp goes out when its oil is consumed. ‘The torch of life 
is lighted when the child begins to breathe, is kept burning 
by the constant supply of aliment, and is finally extinguished 
in death. The obvious objection, that the lungs — the fur- 
nace where this combustion was supposed to be going on — 
should be warmer than the remote parts of the body, which 
is not the case, was long ago disposed of by the modified 
view of Lagrange, Vogel, Home, and Brande, and by the 
more recent confirmatory experiments of Bischoff and Mag- 
nus ; which go to show, that the combustion takes place, 
not in the lungs, but in every part of the body to which the 
oxygen that supports it, absorbed in the lungs, is conveyed 
by the arterial circulation. Even the office of the red par- 
ticles of the blood, as carriers of oxygen, of late so striking- 
ly set forth by Liebig, was long since suggested by Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 

We owe to Senebier the discovery of the opposite action 
of vegetables upon the air ; namely, the decomposition of 
carbonic acid in the green parts of plants under the agency 
of the solar rays, and the evolution of its oxygen. But to 
Adolphe Brongniart belongs the credit of having, nearly 
twenty years ago, assigned the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere as the source of all the carbon of plants, and conse- 
quently of animals. He developed this idea in the form of 
some very interesting geological speculations respecting the 
constitution of the atmosphere, and the state of organized ex- 
istence in the earliest times. If all the carbon of existing 
plants and animals and their remains, as well as that which, 
gathered by vast primeval forests, is now buried in the bosom of 
the earth in the form of coal, — and, we may add, that in coral 
and in all the lime-rock to which marine animals have given 
rise, — if this immense quantity of carbon, previous to the crea- 
tion of organized beings, was diffused through the air in the form 
16* 
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of carbonic acid, it would follow, that our atmosphere, which 
now contains less than a thousandth part in volume of this 
gas, must then have contained a much larger proportion ; a 
proportion so large, probably, as to inhibit the existence of 
warm-blooded terrestrial animals. And accordingly, at the 
epoch of the coal formations, when vegetation must have 
had an extraordinary luxuriance, not a single terrestrial air- 
breathing animal appears to have existed. But when this 
ancient vegetation had withdrawn a large amount of carbonic 
acid from the air, and replaced it with an equal bulk of oxy- 
gen, a variety of air-breathing reptiles of monstrous size and 
form made their appearance ; animals which, from the na- 
ture of their respiration, are capable of living in much less 
pure air than is requisite for those of higher organization, 
of which they were the heralds and precursors. For it was 
not until after these vast stores of carbon had been abstracted 
from the air, and the retiring ocean and other causes allowed a 
larger portion of the earth’s surface to be clothed with ver- 
dure, that a number of mammiferous animals, analogous to 
those now existing in the world, seem to have appeared upon 
its surface. At present, it is not probable that vegetation, 
in its ensemble, is accumulating carbon upon the earth’s 
surface, and consequently increasing the proportion of oxy- 
gen in the air, to any considerable extent. ‘I'he organic and 
inorganic forces must be nearly in equilibrium. By so 
much as vegetation tends to increase the proportion of oxy- 
gen, it also tends to increase both the energy of respiration 
in animals and the rapidity ofthe decomposition (oxygena- 
tion) of vegetable and animal remains, and the consequent 
restoration of the carbonic acid to the atmosphere, whence 
it was drawn. The agency of vegetation, having brought 
the air to that degree of purity which comports with the ac- 
tive respiration of warm-blooded animals, while, at the same 
time, it affords sufficient pabulum for plants, the opposing in- 
fluences of these two orders of beings conspire to maintain 
the air in a state of stability. 

May we not carry our speculations into the former consti- 
tution of the atmosphere a step further back? May we 
not contemplate the physiological agency of vegetation, so 
early and largely introduced, as repairing the effects of an 
earlier physical operation, which must have greatly altered, 
in an opposite mode, the original constitution of the air ? 
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As the earth’s crust cooled down from the state of incan- 
descence upon which geologists love to speculate, incalcula- 
ble quantities of free oxygen must have been withdrawn from 
the air, and imprisoned in the oxydation of its mineral ele- 
ments, with a force which no subsequent natural agency, at 
any rate upon a large scale, has been able to loosen. ‘The 
vegetation which supervened, stimulated to high luxuriance 
by the fine bottom heat and reeking atmosphere of those 
times, began to repair this loss, by decomposing the carbonic 
acid of the air, and thus increasing the relative amount of its 
oxygen. ‘Thus the beds of iron ore and of coal, which accom- 
pany and overlie each other upon the earth’s rind, have with- 
drawn from the original atmosphere, the one a portion of its 
oxygen, the other a portion of its carbonic acid. When we 
would obtain the former in its primitive and useful state, we 
mingle the ore with the coal, and drive off the oxygen, sur- 
charged with carbon, again into the air from which both 
originally came, by the aid of the heat which the vegetables 
that gathered the carbon had absorbed from the sun’s rays. 
This idea, that plants absorb light and heat—a _ true 
force — from the sun, as well as that they constitute a de- 
oxydizing apparatus, reducing the oxydized products of animal 
life, is claimed by Dumas and Boussingault. The latter 
promulgated the opinion, that plants absorb light or caloric, 
in the year 1837. And Dumas sets forth the following pro- 
gramme, as exhibiting the doctrines of his discourse. 


AN ANIMAL IS A VEGETABLE IS 
An apparatus of combustion. | An apparatus of reduction. 
Possesses the faculty of loco- Is fixed. 
motion. 
Burns carbon, Reduces carbon, 
hydrogen, hydrogen, 
ammonium. ammonium, 
Exhales carbonic acid, Fixes carbonic acid, 
water, water, 
oxide of ammonium, oxide of ammonium, 
azote or nitrogen. azote or nitrogen. 
Consumes oxygen, Produces oxygen, 
neutral azotized mat- neutral azotized mat- 
ters, ters, 
fatty materials, fatty materials, 
starch, sugar, gum, starch, sugar, gum, 


&c. &ec. 
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Produces heat, Absorbs heat. 
electricity. Abstracts electricity: 
Restores its elements to the air Derives its elements from the 
or to the earth. air or the earth. 
Transforms organized intomin- Transforms mineral into or- 
eral matters. ganized matters. 


That plants decompose water as well as carbonic acid, at 
least in certain operations, and liberate its oxygen, has re- 
cently been demonstrated by Boussingault. » That vegetable 
tissue has the same identical composition as starch and other 
ternary organic products was first clearly proved by Payen. 
The mode in which these products are consumed and re- 
stored to the air by animals was popularly taught from about 
the same period (as early as 1839) by Liebig and the 
French chemists. The discovery of the part which ammo- 
nia plays in vegetation, as one principal source of the plant’s 
azotized food, (for Liebig’s statement, that it is the sole 
source of the nitrogen of plants, was too hasty,) is claimed 
for M. Schattenmann. ‘The essential identity of vegetable 
albumen with animal albumen, and consequently the general 
identity of the quaternary azotized neutral products of plants 
and animals, was first shown by Mulder ; who deduced the 
important consequence, ‘‘ that the great mass of animal sub- 
stances is supplied by the vegetable kingdom.”? ‘The dis- 
covery of fibrin, as such, — the very material of the flesh of 
animals, —in the juices and fruits of certain esculent plants, 
was long ago made by Vauquelin ; its presence in wheat- 
flour has recently been ascertained by Dumas. 

That the fat of herbivorous animals is directly drawn, like 
their other constituents, ready-formed, from their vegetable 
food, has been strenuously taught by Dumas, Boussingault, 
and Payen, and is amply confirmed, as to the general fact, by 
a variety of experiments and direct observations, which our 
limits forbid us to notice. Professor Liebig maintains, on 
the contrary, as our readers are well aware, that the fat of 
animals is produced by a transformation of the starch, sugar, 
&c., of their food. During the last year or two, a very pi- 
quant discussion upon this subject has been carried on be- 
tween the Giessen and the Parisian chemists ; which has 
ended in the confirmation of an old observation of Hubert, 
that bees have the power of producing wax when fed upon 
sugar alone ; whence it follows, that ordinary herbivorous 
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animals may produce fat from similar materials. But on 
the other hand, the French chemists have pretty clearly 
made out, that the fat of animals ordinarily comes directly 
from the oil and wax of their herbivorous food. 

Another interesting question remains, which we have re- 
served to the last, because it is one which has particularly 
occupied the attention of Professor Draper, and forms the 
gist of his elaborate volume ‘‘on the forces which produce 
the organization of plants.”? The sunbeams contain light, 
and heat, and chemical, or, as Dr. Draper would say, 
tithonic rays. Which of these are the efficient agents in 
vegetable digestion? Which, in other words, enable the 
green foliage to reduce carbonic acid, and create organic 
matter? ‘The old experiments of Senebier, the discoverer 
of this agency of light in vegetable digestion, as well as 
some recent researches of Mr. Hunt in England, seemed to 
show, that the violet and blue rays are most efficient ; from 
which it was inferred, — as, indeed, would a priori be sup- 
posed, — that it is the chemical rays of the sunbeam which 
exert this wonderful power. ‘This has ever been the pre- 
vailing opinion, and is taken for granted by Dumas. Ob- 
serving that when he attempted to depict foliage by the da- 
guerrotype, the green parts were not represented, Dumas 
remarks, that ‘‘ it is as if the whole of the chemical rays 
essential to the photographic phenomenon had disappeared, 
had been absorbed and retained by the leaf. It would seem, 
therefore, that the chemical rays of light vanish entirely in 
the green parts of the plants ; an extraordinary absorption, 
but easily explicable, when the enormous expenditure of 
chemical force necessary to decompose so stable a substance 
as carbonic acid is considered.” 

On the other hand, the experiments instituted some years 
ago by Professor Morren in Belgium, and Professor Dau- 
beny in England, led them to the conclusion, that the yel- 
low or most luminous rays, or, in other words, that light, 
strictly so called, was the efficient agent. ‘Their experi- 
ments were made by exposing plants to sunlight transmitted 
through colored glass ; a mode liable to obvious objections. 
To Dr. Draper belongs the credit of having devised and 
practised a much better mode of performing the experiment, 
namely, by exposing foliage in the solar spectrum itself to 
the influence of the different colors, and measuring the activ- 
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ity of vegetable digestion, or the amount of carbonic acid 
decomposed, by the quantity of oxygen gas evolved. And 
to eliminate the heat and chemical rays, he also employed 
those colored media which absorb in their passage the zgreat- 
er portion of these constituents of the sunbeam. ‘The re- 
sults he obtained confirm those of Morren and Daubeny, 
namely, that yellow or luminous light is the agent in veg- 
etable digestion. They may, perhaps, be considered decisive 
on this point ; for Mr. Hunt’s experiments relate rather 
to the influence of light upon germination and the develop- 
ment of the green color, than directly upon the formation of 
vegetable tissue. 

In whatever way this question may be settled, it advances 
us but a short distance towards the solution of the great 
problem, ‘‘ how light acts in producing organization,” to 
which Dr. Draper’s volume is professedly devoted. But 
the whole that it really contains on the subject — all that it 
contributes to our former stock of knowledge or opinion — is 
embraced in the following hypothesis, which, so far as we 
know, has the merit of entire originality. 

** The very remarkable qualities which certain nitrogenized 
substances are known to exhibit, acting as ferments as they are 
undergoing decay, might lead to the supposition, that the decom- 
position of carbonic acid by leaves is due to the action of some 
nitrogenized body, the eremacausis of which is promoted by the 
rays of the sun.” — p. 182. 

And again, 

‘There are many facts which go to prove, that the decom- 
position of carbonic acid is a secondary result, brought about by 
the action of nitrogenized ferment in a state of eremacausis, the 
sunlight operating in the first instance upon the ferment itself.” 
— p. 183. 

These facts, however, all resolve themselves into one, 
namely, the evolution of a quantity of nitrogen by leaves ; 
which has long been known, but which has always been sup- 
posed to arise from the mechanical escape of a portion of 
the free nitrogen gas, necessarily absorbed, as we have seen, 
with the water which the roots imbibe. But Dr. Draper 
endeavours to show, that the quantity exhaled is imuch too 
large for such origin ; and the results of his experiments 
(paragraphs 812-818) are certainly not only extraordinary 
in themselves, but in more than one respect apparently ir- 
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reconcilable with those of Boussingault. ‘*‘ Its true source,”’ 
he concludes, ‘‘is only to be sought in some nitrogenized 
compound present in the leaf, which is undergoing decom- 
position in some regulated way ”; and upon this ferment he 
supposes that the light acts, to incite the decomposition of 
carbonic acid in vegetable digestion. 

Surely, a bold theory is here built upon a very narrow, not 
to say an unsubstantial, basis ; and when constructed, it helps 
us very little in the way of explanation. With due defer- 
ence, therefore, we must still continue to believe, that the 
essential phenomenon of vegetable growth is something very 
different from the working of beer. No hypothesis could 
well involve a higher intrinsic improbability. It consists of 
Liebig’s doctrine of fermentation, misapplied, as we think, 
to a case of a radically different order. Fermentation, ger- 
mination, &c., are destructive processes ; vegetable diges- 
tion is a creative process. In the former, vegetable tissue 
and vegetable products are decomposed and carbonic acid 
formed ; in the latter, on the contrary, carbonic acid is de- 
sr and vegetable tissue and products are formed. Is 

it probable, that two such diametrically opposite processes 
as the formation and the destruction of organic matter are 
owing to the same or similar causes ? that the gluten or 
albumen, which in the germinating grain of wheat incites the 
decomposition of vegetable tissue, starch, and sugar, and 
their resolution into carbonic acid and water, should in the 
leaf give rise to exactly the reverse effects, — the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid and water, and the production of vege- 
table tissue, starch, and sugar? Besides, the formation of 
the nitrogenized products themselves is one of the essential 
results of vegetable digestion. Can their formation, then, be 
due to a process which in the first place involves their de- 
struction? We will only add, that this hypothesis is open 
to another, by no means uncommon, objection ; that of 
leaving the matter to be explained less plain than before. 
Framed purposely to explain the action of light on the fo- 
liage, it renders the phenomenon more obscure than ever, 
by gratuitously connecting it with a process (that of fer- 
mentation) which goes on quite as well in the dark. 

We have taken special notice of this point, because it is 
the only one in the chemico-physiological portion of Pro- 
fessor Draper’s volume, excepting the experiments upon 
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vegetable digestion with the solar spectrum, that strikes us as 
new, — and with the purely physical part we are not disposed 
to meddle. We must except, however, the annunciation of 
the discovery, that ‘‘the rays of the sun are the true nervous 
principle of plants !” (pp. 102, 206, etc.,) an idea which 
is seriously maintained in a full and ‘eminently verbose chap- 
ter. ‘Thus this obscure subject is rendered as clear as 
daylight. Some modern physiologists have been vainly 
searching for the traces of a nervous system in the plant 
itself. ‘They should have looked to the sunshine; unless, 
indeed, moonshine would do as well. Noteworthy, also, is 
the intimation, that our Indian summer — long a puzzle to 
philosophers — is owing to the heat evolved by the decaying 
foliage of the season! p. 93. 

Dutrochet’s explanation of the rise and circulation of the 
sap in plants by what he called endosmosis, and the reduc- 
tion of this Jatter power to the general laws of capillarity and 
interdiffusion by Professor Graham and others, leave no 
novelty in Dr. Draper’s very detailed chapter upon that 
subject ; except in the proposition, —the truth of which we 
must still be permitted to doubt, —that the exhalation of the 
sap in the leaves exerts no essential influence upon its rise 
in the stem. 

Chemists are naturally prone to magnify their office, and 
to explain almost every thing in the animal and vegetable 
economy upon chemical principles. In their views, fre- 
quently, the vital force — the organizing principle that ani- 
mates the living body and controls its formation — plays 
nearly the same subordinate part as the Supreme Being in 
the system of the Brahmins. ‘The latter admit the ex- 
istence of a supreme deity, but suppose that he remains in a 
state of holy obscurity and inertness. The chemists kindly 
allow, that there may be such a thing as a vital force in the 
abstract, but are too apt to consider it a superfluity. At 
least, they would leave it nothing to do. But Dr. Draper is 
more hardy, and denies its existence altogether. 


“In this work, the existence of the vital force of physiolo- 
gists — as a homogeneous and separate force — is uniformly de- 
nied. Living structures, far from being the product of one such 
homogeneous power, are rather the resultants of the action of a 
multitude of natural forces. Gravity, cohesion, elasticity, the 
agency of the imponderables, and all other powers which 
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operate both on masses and atoms, are called into action, and 
hence it is, that the very evolution of a living form depends on 
the condition, that all these various agents conspire. There is 
no mystery in animated beings, which time will not at last re- 
veal.”’ — p. 2. 


Not only are living beings the result of the action or equi- 
librium of a great variety of common purely physical forces, 
— if we rightly apprehend the statement,— but the liv- 
ing body offers no more or other resistance to these physical 
forces thana dead carcass. For ‘‘it is a vulgar error,” 
says our author, ‘‘ that a living being possesses a principle 
of resistance to external agents, while a dead one submits to 
them ; both equally change, or, of the two, the living one 
putrefies and changes the more rapidly.” (p. 6.) ‘* Life 
and vitality figure away in these visionary speculations [the 
theories of physiologists] as though they were realities.”’ 
(p. 41.) If, indeed, vital, as distinguished from com- 
mon physical, forces have no existence, we may as 
well admit the doctrine with which the following sentence 
concludes. ‘* What, then, are the final impressions left up- 
on our minds by these general considerations ? ‘They teach 
us, that life never occurs except in regions to which the im- 
ponderable agents can have access, an observation which 
is equally true of vegetable and of animal forms ; that ele- 
mentary organization directly or indirectly arises from the 
plastic agency of those all-pervading forces.” (p. 14.) 
Surely, the author would disclaim the inference which he 
here seems to invite. 

The scientific readers of Dr. Draper’s large volume will 
find themselves as much mistaken as we were, if they suppose, 
that, although addressed to chemical philosophers, it is actual- 
ly filled with original contributions to science. ‘These, if sep- 
arately presented, would occupy but a moderate space. In- 
deed, from the discursive and tropically luxuriant style, and 
from the particularity with which the author enters upon the 
most detailed explanations of perfectly trite and elementary 
matters, we should imagine that the treatise may have been 
originally prepared, and have done service, in the form of 
popular lectures to medical students. The introductor 
chapter, in particular, though well enough adapted for that 
purpose, an ill-natured critic might compare to an omelette 
soufflée, of which Dumas and Cuvier may have furnished 
VOL. LX. — No. 126. 17 
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the egg, Humboldt, Lyell, and others, the condiment, and 
Dr. Draper the intumescence. 

The author’s ingenious views on the rise of the sap in 
plants, and the circulation in animals, are prefaced by an ele- 
mentary treatise on capillary attraction. Before we reach 
his proper observations on the action of light upon foliage, 
we have two very diffuse chapters to undergo, on the solar 
spectrum in general, Newton’s theory of colors, the calorific 
and the chemical rays, and a great variety of elementary 
matters, with which a philosopher of the lowest acquire- 
ments might be presumed familiar, or for which, if he would 
refresh his school-boy recollections, he might turn to his for- 
gotten text-books. And when at length the interesting ex- 
periment comes to be described, (the substance of which we 
have given in a former page,) the reader’s attention is direct- 
ed, not so much to the point which it was intended to prove, 
as to the gaudy tints that are reflected by the apparatus upon 
the wall of the room. 


‘This prismatic experiment is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects which organic chemistry can offer, carried on in a cham- 
ber which would be totally dark, were it not for the intensely 
colored curves which are cast upon the walls by reflection from 
the tubes, — curves which often are many yards in length, indi- 
cating by their gaudy tints and brilliancy the intensity of the 
sun’s light. ‘The tubes and the vegetable leaves glow with the 
colors in which they are immersed. Meantime the most inter- 
esting phenomenon which can be witnessed is silently going for- 
ward; dead and inanimate matter is, under the influence of the 
plastic beam, putting on the form of organization and life.” 


p. 64. 


This reminds us of one of the newspaper articles, emana- 
ting from an American observatory, upon the great comet 
of 1843, about the time of its first appearance. The ob- 
server, unfortunately, did not see the comet for which he 
was searching ; but he filled his page with a glowing ac- 
count of the twilight, and with some miscellaneous observa- 
tions on the fixed stars. 

And, finally, when the nervous principle of plants is con- 
sidered, — and what that is our readers are already informed, 
— we are treated, by way of introduction, with a particular 
account of the five senses; of which the following may serve 
as a specimen. 
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** The optic nerve, which gathers on its retinal expansion the 
images of outward forms, transmits them to the brain. To that 
cerebral tract to which it goes, the power is given to be affected 
by luminous agency ; it is immaterial whether that agency con- 
sists of undulations of an ethereal medium, or spends itself in 
producing a chemical change of the retina. The portio mollis 
of the seventh pair, also, exposes itself in the cochlea of the 
ear, and having the function of audition committed to it, vibrates 
correspondingly to those oscillatory movements which constitute 
sound. So, too, with the olfactory nerve, which, pushing its 
way through the cribiform plate of the ethmoid bone, expands 
ina million of ramified branches on the Schneiderian membrane, 
and is ready to be impressed by odors or smells. There is no 
such thing as a mutual convertibility of the offices of these dif- 
ferent machines; no vicarious interchange of action ; each one 
has its own duty to perform, each has to discharge its proper 
task, and the construction of each is suitably arranged. In hu- 
man contrivances, the same necessity of result arises; the tele- 
scope will not answer for a piano, nor a piano for a telescope.” 


— p. 100. 


Why did not our author add the classical illustration, 
Ov yug ovg.yya xégxov Tov yoigov mointéov ? Surely, the doctrine 
of an ancient savant, one Bottom, ‘‘ The eye of man 
hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is 
not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to re- 
port,”? — opposed although it has been in these Mesmeric 
days, —is now incontrovertibly established. Again: 


‘** The nervous and optical mechanism of the eye is so arrang- 
ed as to have entire charge of the reception of impressions 
conveyed by the luminiferous ether; the auditory mechanism 
of the ear is constituted so as to receive undulations of gaseous 
bodies like atmospheric air; and, correspondingly, if intelli- 
gence has to be communicated to a distance, and received by 
other minds through the agency of a visual organ, the motor 
nerves of the hand are put in action, the fingers move, and 
letters appear upon the paper.” — p. 101. 


But the number of these letters is sometimes out of all 
proportion to the amount of intelligence communicated. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Commerce of the Prairies : or the Journal 
of a Santa Fé Trader, during eight Expeditions across 
the great Western Prairies, and a Residence of nearly 
nine Years in Northern Mexico. Illustrated by Maps 
and Engravings. By Jostan Greece. New York: 
Henry G. Langley. 1844. 2vols. 12mo. 

. Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition ; com- 
prising a Description of a Tour through Texas, and 
across the great Southwestern Prairies, the Camanche 
and Caygua Hunting-grounds ; with an Account of the 
Sufferings from Want of Food, Losses from hostile In- 
dians, and final Capture of the Texans, and their March, 
as Prisoners, to the City of Mexico. With Illustrations 
and a Map. By Geo. Wirikins Kenpatt. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1844. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Greaa’s book is obviously not the production of a 
very practised writer. ‘The interest of his narrative is in 
sore degree impaired by introducing episodes by way of 


illustration, and by combining details belonging to different 
years, with the laudable view of giving all his information in 
the smallest possible compass. ‘There are so few writers 
who have sufficient heroism to sacrifice any materials they 
may chance to have on hand, that we cannot find it in our 
hearts to censure him for this ; and the want of a more lively 
and continuous narrative is compensated by his obvious de- 
sire to give full and just views of the subjects which he 
treats. He was actively engaged, for many years, in the 
commerce between the United States and the northern 
provinces of Mexico. In the prosecution of this com- 
merce, he has traversed the vast intervening regions, till the 
incidents of life and travel on the prairies have become fa- 
miliar to him as his fireside ; perhaps a little more so, as he 
acknowledges, that it is only in the Far West that he really 
feels himself at home. His personal adventures, however, 
were not attended with much peril, and the subject has of 
late been rendered in some degree familiar by more practised 
writers. We are much more interested in those portions of 
the work, in which he gives the results of his observations 
in New Mexico, and relates the origin and progressof the 
trade to which we have alluded. 
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No better illustration could be given of the daring and 
ever-active enterprise which distinguishes the Americans 
even more than the race from which they sprang, than is to 
be found in the history of this over-land commerce with 
New Mexico. In its conception and general character, it 
is a revival of the caravan trade of the East. Before it 
began, that country had depended for its supplies of all com- 
modities other than its own on the ports of Mexico, with 
which the communications were slow and far from easy. 
James Pursley, in 1805, was the first American adventurer 
who found his way across the wilderness to Santa Fé ; 
and the heart of this trading pilgrim must have been 
as stout as that ascribed by Horace to the navigator who 
first launched his bark upon the sea ; for it does not appear 
that he had any other companions than some Indians, whom 
he encountered on his way. But the same enterprise had been 
safely accomplished during the preceding year, by a French 
Creole, named La Lande, who went as the agent of a mer- 
chant of Kaskaskia. Neither of these hardy adventurers 
appears to have returned to tell the story of his perils. Purs- 
ley remained in Santa Fé some years ; his subsequent his- 
tory is not known, though there is no reproach resting on 
his character. But the Frenchman forgot to render an ac- 
count to his employer, and became a prosperous gentleman 
with the aid of the capital so dishonestly obtained. Cap- 
tain, afterwards General, Pike’s account of his well known 
expedition, which was begun in 1806, gave the first impulse 
to enterprise in this direction. By pursuing the course 
which he had pointed out, a party found their way, in 1812, 
to Santa Fé, supposing that Hidalgo’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, two years before, had removed the restrictions 
imposed by the royal government upon the trade ; but before 
they reached their destination, independence was prostrate, 
and royalism once more in the ascendant ; their goods were 
confiscated, and they were imprisoned and ‘detained for a long 
period as spies. Other attempts were subsequently made, 
some of which were attended with disaster, and some 
with tolerable success. It is from the year 1822, that 
Mr. Gregg is disposed to date the real opening of the 
trade ; wheeled vehicles, the introduction of which gave it 
an importance it could never otherwise have had, were first 
employed in 1824. 

17* 
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The town of Franklin, on the Missouri, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles above St. Louis, was first selected by 
the traders as a place of gathering and outfit. Afterwards 
the village of Independence was preferred, having the re- 
commendation of being a hundred miles higher up the river, 
and of saving to that extent the expense and labor of land- 
carriage. ‘I'he caravans usually took their departure from 
this place in May. In the early part of the month, adven- 
turers might be seen flocking thither from all quarters, some 
bent on high schemes of commercial speculation, some in 
pursuit of health, and some induced only by an instinctive 
desire to get a little farther west ; but all busy in making 
preparations for the work before them, and in procuring the 
stores which would be looked for in vain beyond the borders. 
Thence they proceeded in separate detachments one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther on, to Council Grove ; where the 
caravans were organized into something resembling a military 
array. A captain was first chosen, who had just as much au- 
thority as he could extort, or his subordinates might think 
proper to allow ; the caravan was then arranged in several 
divisions, with a lieutenant over each, to make suitable ar- 
rangements for encampment every evening, and for the cross- 
ing of the creeks and rivers. The caravan which Mr. Gregg 
first accompanied, in 1831, consisted of nearly a hundred 
wagons, besides several smaller vehicles, and two small 
pieces of artillery mounted upon carriages ; the whole effi- 
cient force numbering about two hundred men. About one 
half of the wagons were drawn by ox-teams, and the rest by 
mules. ‘The value of the merchandise thus conveyed and 
guarded was about two hundred thousand dollars. Notwith- 
standing the military precautions taken for security, there was 
nothing soldier-like in the armament or costume of the party ; 
these were such as the taste or means of each individual might 
dictate. With so formidable an array, little was to be ap- 
prehended from the Indians, who have an ungovernable pro- 
pensity for stealing, but do not care to indulge it at the 
risk of life. 

We cannot follow Mr. Gregg in his journey, which those 
who know the usual pace of oxen will not suppose could be 
a very rapid one, but come with him at once to its termina- 
tion in the autumn. The first settlement of consequence 
which he entered was that of San Miguel, a congregation of - 
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hovels with walls of mud, about fifty miles distant from 
Santa Fé. J.eaving this place, and pursuing his way, he 
came in sight of extensive corn-fields, with many of what he 
imagined to be brick-kilns, scattered in every direction. 
This was the goodly capital of Santa Fé itself ; hailed by 
the traveller, after his long and weary journey, with a degree 
of joy, for which it was by no means indebted to its architec- 
tural beauty. Nor is the arrival of the caravan a matter of 
trifling interest to the fair of Santa Fé ; as may be imagined, 
when it is remembered, that it is to them what the arrival of 
the latest Paris fashions is in some other regions. Great is 
the preparation made by the wagoners to present themselves 
in the overpowering beauty of their Sunday suits, with clean 
faces and sonorous whip-lashes, before the bright eyes, 
which are probably bent with less keen interest on them 
than on the contents of their packages ; but nothing in the 
form of mortal beauty has power to withdraw the thoughts 
of the merchants from the absorbing subject of a safe and 
early passage through the custom-house. The ordinary rate 
of duties is enormously high; twice as great, at least, as 
the cost of the goods. This is not for the purpose of protec- 
tion, — as it does not appear that the New Mexicans have 
many manufactories of their own to be protected, —or to 
carry out any economical theories ; but it is owing to an en- 
lightened desire on the part of the authorities to get as much 
as they possibly can, without suffering a matter so trifling as 
the welfare of the people to enter as an element into the 
calculation. It so happens, however, that the worthies of 
the custom-house exercise a sort of dispensing power, in the 
form of ‘an arrangement,” the terms of which are settled 
without much difficulty ; in some instances, we are assured 
by Mr. Gregg, on the authority of rumor, a composition of 
this kind is effected : the legal duties are divided into three 
equal parts, of which the officers, by way of compensation 
for their trouble in the business, keep one ; another goes to 
the merchants ; and the third is scrupulously reserved for 
the government. For a few years, Governor Armijo of 
Santa Fé, the odor of whose name was far from savory to 
foreigners, imposed a tariff of duties, which was remarkable 
for its beautiful simplicity ; ordaining that the sum of five 
hundred dollars should be paid for every wagon-load, whether 
great or small, or consisting of cheap or costly merchandize. 
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The traders at once entered into the spirit of this meritorious 
financial scheme, by excluding all coarse and weighty arti- 
cles from their cargoes, and prosecuting the trade with huge 
vehicles, drawn by nearly a dozen mules ; till his Excellency 
found it expedient to abandon his experiments, and return to 
the established system. ‘The amount of duties collected 
annually at the port of Santa Fé is from fifty to eighty 
thousand dollars, of which, according to Mr. Gregg, about 
one half is received by the government, and the other 
adheres to the pockets of the officers of the customs. 

We have spoken of this commerce as already in exist- 
ence, and, from some statements in the public papers, we 
suppose that it is renewed. It is well known, however, 
that, owing to the murder of a respectable citizen of New 
Mexico by a lawless band, partly from ‘Texas, and partly 
from our own frontier, and to an expedition undertaken by 
‘Texas, which the Mexican government chose to consider 
as proceeding from the United States, the ports of New 
Mexico and Chihuahua were closed by a decree of Santa 
Anna, early in the last year. Whether this decree is now 
rescinded or not, it obviously cannot long continue; the peo- 
ple of New Mexico will probably not be slow to calculate 
the value of an union, which makes them suffer for the evil 
deeds of others. Mr. Gregg gives us some interesting de- 
tails, showing the extent to which this trade has been prose- 
cuted within the last twenty-two years. The value of the 
merchandise transported in 1843 is estimated at 450,000 
dollars ; this sum being its cost in the Atlantic cities. In 
addition to the cost of freight and insurance to Independence, 
a further investment, equal, perhaps, to one fourth part of the 
original amount, was required to cover the expense of trans- 
portation to Santa Fé. This merchandise belonged to thirty 
proprietors, a majority of whom were New Mexicans; several 
of these having engaged in the trade within the last few years, 
and probably enjoying some advantages which are denied to 
foreigners. ‘Two hundred and thirty wagons, and three hun- 
dred and fifty men, were employed in the transportation ; the 
actual cost of which may be inferred from the fact, that freight- 
ers are to be found on the Missouri frontier, who will under- 
take to convey goods to Santa Fé for ten or twelve cents a 
pound, and from Santa Fé to Chihuahua, for six or eight cents 
more. ‘The gross amount of the sales has rarely exceeded 
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fifty per cent. advance on the cost of the merchandise, giving a 
profit to the trader of between twenty and forty per cent.; 
sometimes, however, the profit has been less than ten per 
cent., and there have been instances, in which adventures 
have been attended with positive loss. Within the last thir- 
teen years, no trader has been killed by the Indians, and few 
animals have been stolen from the caravans. There is little 
reason to doubt, that a good understanding with the govern- 
ment of Mexico might place this commerce on a footing of 
benefit and importance to both countries ; the only reason 
why it has maintained itself so long, in the face of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by British merchants in the Mexican 
seaports, is, that a preference is universally given to goods 
of American manufacture. 

The geographical position of New Mexico is not favor- 
able to that progress in the arts of life, which results from 
free communication with other states. It is surrounded by 
barriers, presenting far greater obstacles to the traveller 
than the broadest sea; chains of mountains and desert prair- 
ies extend on every side but that which looks towards 
Chihuahua, from which it is divided by a wilderness extend- 
ing nearly two hundred miles. Water communication there is 
absolutely none; not a single navigable stream is to be found ; 
even the Rio del Norte, during the greater portion of the 
year, has hardly water sufficient for a bark canoe, and is ob- 
structed by shoals and rapids for more than a thousand miles 
below Santa Fé. Opposite Taos, this river runs for a space 
of fifteen miles, with a rapid current, through a deep chasm, 
whose walls rise on each side in frightful precipices, from the 
verge of which it requires the firmest nerve to look down 
without dismay. From its source in the Rocky Mountains 
to the Gulf of Mexico, an extent of more than two thou- 
sand miles, it is not navigable for more than a tenth part of 
the distance. This great disadvantage of position is in some 
degree balanced by the clearness of the sky, and the salu- 
brity of the climate ; but the benefits of these are not enjoy- 
ed by a very numerous population; the whole number of in- 
habitants, Creoles, mixed Creoles, and Pueblos, being esti- 
mated by Mr. Gregg at about seventy thousand, or about 
one to every three square miles of territory ; of these, 
the city of Santa Fé contains about six thousand. Agricul- 
ture, owing to the necessity of frequent irrigation, is princi- 
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pally confined to the borders of the few streams where water 
can be found throughout the year ; nor can it be expected to 
flourish, in the absence of the means of transportation. The 
principal wealth of the proprietors consists in their extensive 
flocks and herds, which are maintained in excellent condi- 
tion by the pasturage upon the elevated table-lands. 

Under a different government, the mines of New Mexico 
might become important, as they appear to have been in 
former times ; but the aversion generally entertained towards 
foreigners is such, that no aid can be derived from abroad to 
work them, and the natives are too ignorant to do it with 
much profit. No silver mines have been wrought within the 
last century ; and the present product of the gold mines is 
quite small. ‘There are ruins, however, which indicate that 
it has not been always so; those of La Gran Quivira, 
about one hundred miles south of Santa Fé, are the remains 
of a city, evidently far superior in extent and opulence to the 
present capital. Walls, particularly those of churches, built 
of hewn stone, a material which finds no place in the exist- 
ing architecture of New Mexico, still stand erect in silence 
and desolation; and cisterns and remains of aqueducts, 
through an extent of eight or ten miles, show that the sup- 
ply of water must have been obtained from the surrounding 
mountains, the nearest source from which it could have been 
derived. Some have regarded these as the remains of an 
aboriginal city ; but Mr. Gregg, with apparent reason, sup- 
poses them to be of Spanish origin, and to have been indebt- 
ed for their superiority to the neighbourhood of a productive 
mine. Some traditional accounts render it probable, that the 
city was depopulated in 1680, when a general insurrection 
took place of the native tribes against the Spaniards. Lead 
of an inferior quality is also found, copper in considerable 
quantity, and iron in abundance. ‘Mr. Gregg gives the fol- 
lowing account of the salinas, or salt lakes : 


‘* Near a hundred miles southward from the capital, on the 
high table-land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos, there are 
some extensive salt-ponds, which afford an inexhaustible supply 
of this indispensable commodity, not only for the consumption 
of this province, but for portions of the adjoining departments. 
The largest of these Salinas is five or six miles in circumfer- 
ence. The best time to collect the salt is during the dry season, 
when the lakes contain but little water; but even when flooded, 
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salt may be scooped up from the bottom, where it is deposited in 
immense beds, in many places of unknown depth, and, when 
dried, much resembles the common alum salt. ‘The best, how- 
ever, which is of superior quality, rises as a scum upon the 
water. A great many years ago, a firm causeway was thrown 
up through the middle of the principal lake, upon which the 
carretas and mules are driven, and loaded with salt still dripping 
with water. The Salinas are public property, and the people 
resort to them several times a year, in caravans, for protection 
against the savages of the desert in which they are situated. Al- 
though this salt costs nothing but the labor of carrying it away, 
the danger from the Indians, and the privations experienced in 
an expedition to the Salinas are such, that it is seldom sold in 
the capital for less than a dollar per bushel. On the same great 
plain, still a hundred miles further south, there is another Salina 
of the same character.” 


We pass over the account given by our author of the 
usages and manners of the present population of New Mexi- 
co, in order to turn to his description of the Pueblos, or vil- 
lages composed of descendants of the native tribes, who 
have adopted the religion of their conquerers. At the time 
of the conquest, they are believed to have been quite numer- 
ous, occupying at least a hundred villages ; but the number 
of their villages is now reduced to twenty. ‘They are a so- 
ber and industrious race, — given to few vices, except such as 
they have borrowed from the Spaniards, — by far the best 
horticulturists who are to be found in the country, and many 
of them owners of large numbers of horses and cattle. 
Their present number is believed not to exceed ten thou- 
sand. Each Pueblo is governed by a cacique or gobernado- 
cillo, chosen by the inhabitants, but receiving his commission 
from the governor of New Mexico. Whenever any public 
business is to be transacted, the principal chiefs of the Pueblo 
are convened by the cacique, usually under ground, and all 
questions are decided by vote. ‘Their proceedings are kept 
profoundly secret ; a good device for protecting the meeting 
from the infliction of interminable speeches. All subjects ap- 
pertaining to the police of the village, and the preservation of 
morality and order, are within their jurisdiction. ‘To them 
also belongs the right of electing a capitan de guerra, or 
commander, who is expected to defend the public interests 
alike in the council-chamber and the field. The people, 
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though not deficient in bravery, have no strong passion for 
war; such an inclination could hardly exist in connection with 
their habitual industry; but when engaged in hostilities, they 
are said to be ferocious and cruel, not, however, beyond the 
fashion and example of their Mexican neighbours. Since the 
period of the conquest, they appear to have degenerated; in 
the arts, the manufacture of cotton and woollen for ex- 
ample, they are inferior to their ancestors, as well as to the 
tribes that still retain their liberty. 

Mr. Gregg devotes a considerable portion of his work to 
an account of his visit for commercial purposes to the de- 
partment of Chihuahua, and its places of most prominent 
interest. ‘This, with a geographical account of the prairies, 
and a general description of the Indians of the frontier and 
the prairies, occupies his second volume. ‘The following 
account of a part of his Chihuahua expedition will give the 
reader an idea of his style : 


** About twelve miles south of Carrizal there is one of the 
most charming warm springs, called Ojo Caliente, where we ar- 
rived the next day. It forms a basin some thirty feet long by 
about half that width, and just deep and warm enough for a de- 
lightful bath at all seasons of the year. Were this spring (whose 
outlet forms a bold little rivulet) anywhere within the United 
States, it would doubtless be converted into a place of fashion- 
able resort. ‘There appears to be a curious phenomenon con- 
nected with this spring. It proceeds, no doubt, from the little 
river of Carmen, which passes within half a mile, and finally 
discharges itself into the small lake of Patos before mentioned. 
All the water of this stream disappears in the sand several miles 
above the spring; and what medium it traverses in its subterra- 
nean passage to impart to it so high a temperature, before break- 
ing out in this fountain, would afford to the geologist an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry. 

** After fording the Rio Carmen, which, though usually with- 
out a drop of water in its channel, we now found a very turbu- 
lent stream, we did not meet with any object particularly wor- 
thy of remark, until we reached the Laguna de Encillinas. 
This lake is ten or twelve miles long by two or three in width, 
and seems to have no outlet, even during the greatest freshets, 
though fed by several small constant-flowing streams from the 
surrounding mountains. ‘The water of this lake, during the dry 
season, is so strongly impregnated with nauseous and bitter salts, 
as to render it wholly unpalatable to man and beast. The most 
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predominant of these noxious substances is a species of alkali, 
known there by the name of tequesquite. It is often seen oozing 
out from the surface of marshy grounds, about the table-plains 
of all Northern Mexico, forming a grayish crust, and is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of soap, and sometimes by the 
bakers even for raising bread. Here we had another evidence of 
the alarming effects of the recent flood, the road for several 
miles along the margin of the lake being ‘completely inundated. 

It was, however, in ‘the city of Chihuahua itself that the disas- 
trous consequences of the freshet were most severely felt. Some 
inferior houses of adobe were so much soaked by the rains, 
that they tumbled to the ground, occasioning the loss of several 
lives.’ — Vol. 11., pp. 80, 81. 


Mr. Kendall’s account of his adventures is already so 
generally known, through the medium of the public journals, 
that it is unnecessary to relate in much detail the circumstan- 
ces to which he was indebted for much inconvenience and 
suffering, and his readers for his lively and entertaining vol- 
umes. Karly in 1841, partly in consequence of impaired 
health, and partly impelled by a desire to have some experi- 
ence of life in the wilderness, he resolved to undertake a 
tour upon the prairies. An agent of the government of 
‘'exas chanced to be at that time in New Orleans, where 
Mr. Kendall resided, with the view of purchasing supplies 
for an expedition to Santa Fé. The president, General 
Lamar, had received information, that the inhabitants of that 
portion of New Mexico which lies on the eastern side of the 
Rio Grande, claimed by ‘l’exas as her western boundary, 
were anxious to throw off their allegiance to Mexico ; and this 
expedition appears to have been designed to produce. a revolu- 
tion there, or, as it was more gently expressed, to give them 
an opportunity of throwing off the yoke ; but its ostensible. 
purpose was, to open a direct trade with Santa Fé by a 
nearer route than the one usually pursued through the United 
States. To this end, the members of the expedition were 
to go prepared to act as soldiers or traders, as circumstances 
might render most convenient. ‘T'he military alternative was 
not made known to Mr. Kendall until the expedition was 
fairly on its way to Santa Fé. In an evil hour, he attached 
himself to this ill-starred company, supposing that it might 
afford the facilities for sport and adventure of which he was 
in quest ; and he thus became the sharer of their fate. Mr. 
VOL. LX. —No. 126. 18 
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Kendall is persuaded, that the expedition went forth with no 
hostile purpose against Mexico, and was provided with no 
greater armament than defence against the savages required. 
But he himself tells us, that, ‘‘ on its arrival at its destin- 
ed points, should the inhabitants really manifest a dispo- 
sition to declare their full allegiance to Texas, the flag of 
the single-star republic would have been raised upon the 
governinent-house at Santa Fé”; and surely it is by no 
means marvellous, that Mexico should not ‘regard this as a 
very friendly purpose ; or, considering the relations subsist- 
ing between herself and ‘Texas, should look upon such trad- 
ing propositions as the Trojans looked upon the presents of 
the Greeks. 

Mr. Kendall reached Galveston on the 19th of May. 
This was about a month before the expedition was ready for 
departure, and he employed the intervening time in. seeing 
all he could of Texas. He has recorded the results of his 
observations in several chapters, to which circumstances 
since occurring have given greater interest than they pos- 
sessed at the time of their publication, when the plan of our 
fraternization with its citizens had not become matter of 
earnest negotiation. ‘T'wo hundred and seventy volunteers, 
divided into six companies, constituted the array, and they 
were accompanied by about fifty others, including General 
McLeod, the commander, and his staff, together with the 
‘Texan commissioners, merchants, tourists, and servants. 
Their tour through the wilderness was long and arduous, 
though not without scenes and incidents which afforded the 
author an opportunity for much animated and picturesque 
description. After passing, not without difficulty, the 
‘¢Cross Timbers,’’ a vast forest, from thirty to fifty miles 
in width, constituting, for hundreds of miles, the border which 
separates the western prairies from the woodlands of the 
settled parts of the United States, they reached, as they 
supposed, the Red River ; and were confirmed in the sup- 
position by a Mexican of their party, who professed himself 
familiarly acquainted with that stream. Whether he mis- 
led them intentionally, or not, does not appear ; but, if he 
had been hired by his countrymen to betray his new associ- 
ates, he could not have better served their purpose. Day 
after day, they went on under this erroneous persuasion, until 
they had come, as they supposed, within about eighty miles 
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of San Miguel ; there, a party of three persons were sent for- 
ward to procure supplies and inquire into the state of feeling 
in that quarter, while the main body quietly pursued its way. 
Some doubt of the correctness of their course began to 
dawn upon them ; but suffering, as they were, from hunger 
and thirst, and at a loss what direction to pursue, it was re- 
solved to divide the party, by sending out a detachment of 
one hundred men, mounted, with instructions not to return 
until they should find the settlements. A more unfortunate 
measure could not well have been adopted ; it is hardly 
credible, that the officers should have been so deluded as to 
the reception they were likely to encounter at their journey’s 
end. Mr. Kendall accompanied this detachment. ‘Thus, 
in separate divisions, the whole company were marching 
to their doom ; the Mexicans, with honeyed words and pro- 
fessions of eternal friendship, first disarming, and then se- 
curing them as prisoners ; giving them the full benefit of the 
earlier experience of Sir John Hawkins, and the later for- 
tune of General Pike. 

Mr. Kendall maintains his good humor and liveliness so 
well, while encountering the various trials, some serious 
ones, too, of his passage of the prairies, that we regret our 
inability to present to our readers several of his animated 
sketches. ‘Those who are at all acquainted with the prairies 
will understand the danger he describes in the following pas- 
sage. He had, in company with a veteran hunter, pur- 
sued some deer, without being aware, that, when they once 
take the alarm, they can rarely be approached within gun- 
shot. 


** My experience, in comparison with that of the veteran bor- 
derer, was limited, and I was simple enough not to resist the 
temptation of following the herd over a roll of the prairie, in 
the vain hope of obtaining a shot. ‘They halted, as I supposed 
they would, but were on the look-out; and before I was within 
three hundred yards,again bounded off across the prairie. Hope 
induced me to give one more trial, which terminated like the 
first. I now reluctantly gave up the chase, and cast my eyes 
about for my fellow-hunter ; but he was nowhere in sight. I[ 
tried hurriedly to ascertain the direction in which I had left him ; 
but the result of my reflections convinced me that I was, to use 
a common expression, thoroughly ‘ turned round,’ —lost. I put 
spurs to my horse and galloped to the highest roll of the prairie, 
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with the hope of obtaining a sight of my companion or compan- 
ions, but without success. 

‘*‘ A sickening feeling of loneliness came over me, on _ finding 
myself in that worst of all situations upon a prairie, — lost! The 
sun was still high in the heavens, and I could not tell which was 
north or which south. I had my rifle and pistols with me, was 
well mounted, and had a sufficiency of ammunition ;_ but I was not 
well enough acquainted with a prairie life to steer a course, even 
if [ had known what course to start upon. Neither was | hun- 
ter enough to feel confident that I could kill a sufficiency of meat, 
in case [ should be unsuccessful in finding my companions. 
Another thing; I had already found out, what every hunter 
knows, that the more hungry a man grows upon the prairies the 
more unlikely he is to find game, and the more difficult it is to 
shoot it. There, then, | was, without a companion and without 
experience, — starvation staring me in the face; or even if 
I was fortunate in obtaining meat, | still was almost certain to 
be killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my days in vain ef- 
forts to reach the settlements. I thought of home, and made up 
my mind firmly, that, if ever I was fortunate enough to reach it, 
I should be in no particular hurry to leave it again. 

‘** | dashed off to what appeared a still higher prairie swell 
than the one I now stood upon; nothing could I see, except a 
solitary wolf, trotting stealthily along in the hollow below me. 
I even envied this most contemptible of the brute creation, for 
he knew where he was. I strained my eyes as though to pene- 
trate beyond the limits of human vision ; but all was a waste, a 
blank. I leaped from my horse and sat upon the ground fora 
moment; it was only for a moment, for, in my uneasiness, I 
could not remain motionless. I tried to reflect, to reason ; but 
so fast did thoughts of starvation and of Indian perils crowd 
upon my mind, that I could come to no definite conclusion as to 
my present position with reference to that of my companions, 
I tried to follow my own trail back to the point where | had so 
foolishly left ** Old Paint’; but the ground was so hard, that 
my horse’s hoofs had made little or no indentation, and i was 
too impatient to examine the face of the prairie with that search- 
ing scrutiny which might have resulted in success. 


“© ¢ But,’ the reader will perchance inquire, ‘ why did you not 
give your horse the reins, and trust to his natural sagacity for re- 
gaining his or your companions : ?? And again; ‘ Why did you 
not wait until the sun was low in the western heavens, then re- 
flect, for one moment, in what direction the command was trav- 
elling, and the side on which you had left it? You knew that 
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the sun would set in the west, and that, as you had faced it, 
nerth was to the right and south to the left; surely you could 
then steer a course, even if you could not while the sun was 
vertical.’ 

‘** Gentle reader, you have never been lost on a wide ocean of 
prairies, unskilled in border life, and little gifted with the power 
of first adopting a course to follow, and then not deviating from 
it. You must recollect, that, there, as on the wide ocean, you 
find no trees, no friendly landmarks to guide you, — all isa wide 
waste of eternal sameness. To be lost, as I and others have 
experienced, has a complex and fearful meaning. It is not 
merely to stray from your friends, your path, but from yourself. 
With your way, you lose your presence of mind. You attempt 
to reason ; but the rudder and compass of your reflective facul- 
ties are gone. Self-confidence, too, is lost; in a word, all is 
lost, except a maniacal impulse to despair, that is peculiar and 
indescribable. 

‘** In my case, fate, fortune, good luck — call it by what name 
you may — stepped in to my assistance. While upon one of the 
highest rolls of the prairie, I resolved to proceed in a certain di- 
rection, and, if possible, to keep it without variation. Whether 
I did so, or not, 1 am unable to say ; I only know, that after 
travelling at a rapid pace, it may be some five miles, 1 sudden- 
ly found myself upon the brow of a high and steep declivity, 
overlooking a narrow but beautiful valley, through which a small 
creek was winding. I had examined the prairies in every direc- 
tion during my short ride, until my eyes ached from over-strain- 
ing, yet had not for a moment allowed my horse to slacken his 
pace. I now paused to examine the valley before me. The 
reader may judge my feelings, when, after a hasty glance, I dis- 
covered the white tops of the wagons, far off in the distance to 
the right, slowly winding their way down a gentle slope into 
the valley. Never was the sight of friendly sail more welcome 
to the eye of a shipwrecked mariner than was the appearance 
of those wagons to me, and | fairly laughed aloud at my good 
fortune.” — Vol. 1., pp. 155 - 159. 


We doubt whether Mr. Kendall would have laughed aloud, 
even after an escape like this, if he could have anticipated 
that which was about to befall him. It is unnecessary to be 
particular in recapitulating circumstances which are familiar 
to most readers. Mr. Kendall’s passports, derived from the 
Mexican consul at New Orleans, did not protect him from 
the indignities and cruelty which were poured without meas- 
ure on the heads of his fellow-prisoners. Armijo was at 
18 * 
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this time governor of New Mexico, —a personage who ap- 
pears to belong to the worst class of Mexican officials. B 
his orders, the prisoners were to march to the city of Mex- 
ico, escorted by a body of Mexican soldiers, under the com- 
mand of a brutal officer, named Salbezar. Fortunately, 
when they reached KE] Paso, this man was arrested by the 
military commandant there, General Elias, on the charge of 
having murdered several of the Texans ; the full details of 
his inhumanity having been made known by the prisoners on 
their arrival. Before this time, they had experienced a 
kindness from the Mexican women, which gives a favorable 
impression of their character ; and at KE] Paso, the hospi- 
tality and kindness which they received from all are ac- 
knowledged in the warmest terms. ‘The inconvenience, and 
even suffering, attending the privations and hardships of a 
. long winter journey, under circumstances so disheartening 
as those of a prisoner of war, totally uncertain what his des- 
tiny might be in the hands of those whose military usages 
savor strongly of the barbarous, might have furnished a suf- 
ficient apology for the author, if his power of observation 
had been less keen than usual ; but it seems to have been 
always vigilant ; and we doubt whether a traveller, proceed- 
ing through the country at his leisure, would have exercised 
it with greater benefit and entertainment to the reader. ‘The 
following is the account he gives of the general condition of 
the less favored citizens of the republic. 

*« The constitution of Mexico guaranties to all classes and col- 
ors the greatest liberty and equality ; the poorest peasant is pro- 
tected, by the glorious panoply of the law, from every infringe- 
ment upon his personal liberty ; and the most abject beggar in 
the land has rights and privileges which cannot be trampled 
upon by his neighbour, be he ever so powerful or wealthy. So 
much for the law and constitution in theory, — the practice is an 
entirely different matter. 

‘The traveller, who visits one of the larger estates in Mexico, 
finds, in the centre of it, a village, or collection of houses, large 
or small, in proportion to the quantity of land owned by the pro- 
prietor. Occupying the most conspicuous situation is the church, 
generally a strong stone building, surmounted by a tower or cu- 
pola, with a clear, silvery-sounding bell. ‘The interior is decora- 
ted, perhaps, with statues of our Saviour, the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and the patron saint of the hacienda, executed in wood, and 
frequently arrayed most fantastically ; the walls are covered 
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with wretched copies of Scriptural paintings. Close by ‘the 
church is the residence of the haciendero, or owner, a massive, 
strong, roomy, but comparatively unfurnished dwelling, in one 
of the front apartments of which is his store. Here the poor 
peons purchase their liquor, their cigars, and the little cloth 
that furnishes their raiment, and at prices the most exorbitant. 
Adjoining this house are the ¢rojes, or barns, where the produce 
of the estate is stored, — strong, substantial buildings. Then 
come the rude adobe hovels of the common laborers, frequently 
having but one room, in which the whole family, father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
huddle together upon one common earthen floor. 

‘*¢ And what relation do these people bear to the haciendero ? 
They are many of them slaves, — slaves to all intents and pur- 
poses, although they may enjoy a nominal liberty. “A large pro- 
portion of them, probably, are in some way indebted to the pro- 
prietor, the law giving him a lien upon their services until such 
debts are paid; but most especial good care does he take, that 
they never pay him their obligations so long as their services are 
any way profitable. They are in his debt, and are kept so until 
age or infirmity renders their labor unproductive ; ; then the ob- 
ligation is cancelled, and they are cast upon the world, to beg, 
steal, or starve, as best they may. 

‘** Should some one of the peons, more active, ambitious, or 
enterprising than his fellows, chance to accumulate money 
enough to repay his debt and regain his liberty, — how then? He 
offers his master the price of his redemption; but the latter, 
upon some flimsy pretext, refuses to take it; he has not yet done 
with the services of the vigorous servant. The latter flies to 
the alcalde for redress. The law is on his side, equity is on his 
side, but the functionary who administers them is very likely a 
creature of the proprietor, and will not listen to the case of the 
slave, be it ever so just. The latter attempts to purchase justice 
by a bribe, but he is outbid by the haciendero. ‘The alcalde shuts 
his eyes upon justice, opens his heart to the longer purse of the 
proprietor, and the unfortunate serf is once more driven to bond- 
age. Such, so far as I could see and learn, was the state of 
things at many of the haciendas we passed upon our journey. 
The immense wealth, which has fallen into the hands of the few 
in Mexico, has given them a power over the numerous and ab- 
jectly poor which amounts nearly to that of the English barons 
under the feudal system. Never will there be a change i in favor 
of the lower orders until a thorough and radical revolution takes 
place in the very nature of the inhabitants, or until the coun- 
try falls into other hands.” — Vol. 11., pp. 112-114. 
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This, as a general description, may be rather strongly 
stated ; but there can be no doubt that it is substantially ap- 
plicable, not only to Mexico, but to all the countries which 
have thrown off the yoke of Spain. The Spanish domina- 
tion was no primary school, in which the principles of re- 
publicanism could be advantageously studied. _Institutions 
resting on equality are not likely to be very stable where no 
equality exists; and a long period of discipline will un- 
doubtedly be requisite, in order to adapt the people to the 
institutions, or the institutions to the people. ‘They have 
receded too far from monarchy to be able to endure it per- 
manently now ; but they have, as yet, found little tranquillity 
under a system nominally republican. 

At Queretaro, Mr. Kendall became acquainted with a 
description of currency, which has not passed into extensive 
circulation elsewhere. 


‘* We had scarcely been ten minutes in the convent when we 
were visited by the usual crowd of venders of oranges and other 
fruits, women with tortillas, frijoles, and guisado, all anxious to 
dispose of their little stock in trade. Mr. Falconer picked out 
some half dozen oranges and sweet limes from the basket of a 
fruit-girl, and in payment handed her a dollar. There was not 
small coin enough among them all to change the dollar, and 
Falconer sent it out by a corporal, telling him to get it changed. 
The fellow shortly returned with sixty-four cakes of soap, tied 
up in a handkerchief. Falconer told the corporal he wanted 
change, not soap. The corporal replied, that it was the currency 
of the place,— legal currency, —and that there was no other. 
Such proved to be the case: and, however singular it may ap- 
pear, soap is really a lawful tender in the payment of all debts, 
and our companion was compelled to keep this singular substi- 
tute in the way of change for his dollar. He could not very 
well pocket it, as there was nearly a peck in bulk. 

‘‘ The cakes are about the size of the common Windsor shav- 
ing-soap, and each is worth one cent and a half,—in fact, a 
fraction more, as eight of them pass for twelve and a half cents, 
or sixteen for a quarter of a dollar. Each cake is stamped with 
the name of the town where it is issued, and also with the name 
of the person who is authorized by law to manufacture it as a 
circulating medium; yet Celaya soap — for it also circulates in 
that city —will not pass at Queretaro. The reason | cannot 
divine, as the size and intrinsic value appear to be the same.” — 


Vol. 11., pp. 186, 187. 
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It was about the middle of September, 1841, that Mr. 
Kendall was made prisoner by the Mexicans. His journey 
to the capital did not terminate until the 9th of the following 
February, when he was committed to close confinement in 
the hospital of San Lazaro. Strong efforts were in the 
mean time made by his friends in the United States, and 
efforts, which he appears to think might well enough have 
been stronger, by our minister in Mexico, to procure his 
release. Both he and Mr. Gregg entertain the opinion, that 
the intervention of our diplomatic agents in cases of this kind 
is far less effectual than that of the representative of Great 
Britain ; probably the Mexican authorities are apprized, that 
the attention of our government at home is too much occu- 
pied with the great concerns appertaining to the welfare of 
party, to permit them to take much interest in other matters. 
General ‘Thompson, however, the late minister, took a warm 
and active interest in procuring his liberation ; but just at 
the moment when this seemed to have been effected, he 
was transferred to Santiago, where a body of the ‘Texans 
were imprisoned, and was there put in fetters. The reason 
of this change he does not know. It is probable, however, 
that the Mexican government could not be induced to believe 
that any man should have joined the ‘Texan expedition with 
any other purpose than that of subverting their republic ; 
and doubtless his tour will be the last which will be made 
for some time in that direction merely for the sake of recre- 
ation. By the 2Ist of April, he was at length released, 
after an imprisonment of more than seven months, and, with 
as little delay as possible, travelled to Vera Cruz, where he 
embarked for this country, and arrived after an absence of 
about a year ;—a term filled up with more adventure and 
vicissitude than commonly fall to the lot of travellers in these 
piping times of peace. 

After his liberation, the author continued his observations to 
good purpose, and with a spirit that does not seem to have 
been at all clouded by the trials he had undergone. Some 
traits in the Mexican character, which he describes, might 
well enough find imitators here. Among them, he says, — 


‘** Poverty is certainly no crime,— is never insulted. The 
unfortunate mendigo, or beggar, is seldom or never spurned from 
the door of the rich; but, on the contrary, his misfortunes entitle 
him at least to respect, if not to alms, and invariably both are 
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bestowed. No concealment of poverty is attempted ; — the poor 
Mexican family, unlike that of the American or English i in sim- 
ilar circumstances, never impoverishes itself still farther by 
forced endeavours to conceal its real necessities. Of such hos- 
pitality as the Mexican dwelling affords the stranger is always 
invited to partake ; and, while the master frankly admits his pov- 
erty, he at the same time uses it as an excuse for the scantiness 
of the repast to which he invites his guest. The stranger is 
not told that his presence is unexpected ; that the butcher has 
neglected to furnish meat, with a threat to patronize him no 
more ; that the bread has just given out, and that there is no 
time to bake or send for a supply, or any ‘of the thousand and 
One excuses a false and foolish pride invents in other lands, to 
conceal its indigence;— nothing of the kind is resorted to. 
‘ Somos pobres,’— we are poor people, — is the honest admission 
made by the Mexican to cover any deficiency in his entertain- 
ment.” — Vol. 11., pp. 339, 340. 


We are reluctant to lose this opportunity of reading a 
lecture upon the great question of ‘‘ annexation,” and our 
relations with Mexico, which circumstances have invested 
with no small importance ; but we have no doubt, that our 
readers will think it quite as well, that we have limited our- 
selves to an account of the narratives before us. In taking 
leave of Mr. Kendall, we feel bound to say, that his humor 
is not always such as could be wished ; but he is a liberal 
and keen observer, and an animated writer, and his volumes 
will be sure to give both entertainment and instruction. 





Art. VIII. — The History of the Puritans, or Protestant 
Non-conformists, from the Reformation in 1517, to the 
Revolution in 1688 ; comprising an Account of their 
Principles ; their Attempts for a farther Reformation 
in the Church ; their Sufferings ; and the Lives and 
Characters of their most considerable Divines. By 
DaniEL Neat, M. A. Revised, corrected, and en- 
larged, with Additional Notes. By ‘Joun O. Cuoutes, 
M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 2 vols. 
Svo. 


WE are pleased to see an American edition of this valua- 
ble work on political and ecclesiastical history, edited with 
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a care which insures the correctness of its statements, and 
p'aced at a price which brings it within the reach of the 
most humble book-collector. It is reprinted from the text 
of Dr. Toulmin’s edition, containing his notes, illustrations, 
and corrections, and thoroughly revised by Mr. Choules, 
the American editor. It now forms, probably, the most 
complete, and, in the main, the most correct account of one 
of the most remarkable bodies of men that ever appeared in 
the world. 

Mr. Choules has executed his task with marked ability. 
His notes give evidence of the care with which he has scru- 
tinized the text of his author, and the extent of his research- 
es into the literature and history of the periods he illustrates. 
He has consulted the most approved works on the subject, 
especially some which have been published since Dr. 'Toul- 
min’s edition appeared ; and has rescued from oblivion many 
a choice sentence and pregnant fact, interred in old and rare 
pamphlets and tomes eaten by time. The editing of the 
book has evidently been a labor of love ; and much has 
been added to make us more familiar with the habits, man- 
ners, modes of thought, and principles of action, current 
among the Puritans, and to enable us to appreciate the posi- 
tion they occupied with respect to their contemporaries. 
Both of the editors are characterized by a love of religious 
liberty, and do not hesitate to give their author a little gentle 
correction when he slips. from the principles of toleration. 
Both are Baptists; Dr. Toulmin an Arian Baptist, Mr. 
Choules a Calvinistic one. In the notes of the former, some 
curious information is given respecting the Unitarians who 
were mingled among the persecuted non-conformists, and of 
the hot disputes which sometimes occurred between men 
confined in one prison, for one offence. 

Mr. Choules occasionally allows a little acerbity to steal 
into his style, in referring to the pretensions of Episcopacy 
and Catholicism ; but not more than could be expected from 
aman who has devoted years to a tract of history, blasted 
by the fire of theological hatred, and red with the blood of 
the saints. It is almost imposible for any person, whose 
pulse leaps at the thought of senseless and brutal wrong, 
done to men whose only sin consisted in being purer and 
more honest than their contemporaries, to travel through cir- 
cumstantial details of rapine and murder, without occasion- 
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ally letting loose his tongue, both at the perpetrators and at 
the systems under which such crimes were sanctified. Such 
little deviations from the bland and opinionless impartiality, 
with which such enormities should be contemplated, must 
be forgiven to those who edit narratives of religious feuds 
and persecutions. 

The Rev. Daniel Neal, the author of the work, lived at 
a period when the ardor of theological dispute and recrimi- 
nation had become allayed, and when the history of the Pu- 
ritans could be written’ with the calmness requisite for truth 
and fairness. He was born in 1678, and died in 1748. 
The first volume of his history appeared in 1732. He was 
a clergyman of the old school of laborers, once so common in 
New England, writing two sermons a week for thirty years, 
devoting eight or twelve afternoons in the month to visiting 
his congregation, and after wearing out brain and body in the 
service of his people, dying at last with the pen literally 
trembling in his hand. ‘Though, in his doctrinal sentiments, 
a Calvinist, and a sturdy defender of his creed, he appears 
to have been temperate and just to others, disliking warfare 
on points of faith, and especially opposed to that mode of 
argument which addresses the reason through penal laws and 
machines of torture. He was what the world, almost univer- 
sally, would call a good man, — performing all the relations 
of life with exemplary fidelity, and presenting a character 
which infidelity could not but honor, and even licentiousness 
respect. We believe that he aimed conscientiously at truth 
in his history, and was incapable of a deliberate perversion 
of fact. ‘I'he general fairness of his statements, though 
doubted at times, has never been successfully impugned. 
All the errors which criticism has discovered in his work 
arose either from the imperfection of his materials, or that 
unconscious bias towards his own party, from which the 
most candid minds are not always free. His character in 
every respect shines well, as contrasted with that of his op- 
ponents, Grey and Warburton, who brought in question his 
historical honesty. The candor of such a critic as Dr. 
Grey may be estimated by his edition of Hudibras, in 
which he seems to have taken great delight in prowling 
amidst the literary filth of Charles the Second’s time, to 
rake up morsels of ribaldry, originally directed by sensualists 
and renegades against the Puritans, and which by the mercy 
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of the world, would otherwise have been allowed to rot 
out of existence. ‘The fierce, unjust, domineering spirit of 
Warburton, whose vast learning was held in bondage to par- 
adox and bigotry, and who passed to preferment and power 
through the gate of sycophancy, was not peculiarly fitted to 
criticise, or even consistently to abuse, such a man as Neal. 
At any rate, all the light which has been shed on the times 
since the original work was written has flowed freely into the 
minds of its editors, and any mistakes into which the author 
may have fallen have been rigorously corrected. As it now 
stands, it can be taken as a reliable history, in which matters 
of fact and matters of opinion are cautiously discriminated. 

The style of Neal’s work, if it does not evince a large 
command of expression, is still not deficient in many excel- 
lences. It contains numerous passages of that homely 
eloquence, which springs from simple earnestness of feeling, 
and finds its way directly to the heart. There is occasion- 
ally much felicity in the selection of words embodying 
homely fancies, and which convey the sense by suggesting 
an image. ‘This characterizes, indeed, almost all the school 
of writers to which Neal belonged, and gives to many of the 
forgotten pamphlets of the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a raciness of style more expressive than elegant. 
There is, at times, considerable picturesque quaintness in 
Neal, and not unfrequently a kind of half-suppressed irony, 
which relieve the business-like character of the general com- 
position of his history. We have not found the book dull. 
By occasionally skipping or condensing an account of some 
Non-conformist preacher, in whose biography the author’s 
pen is a little too liberal of ink, and disregarding a few ab- 
stracts of voluminous documents, we think it would please 
the general reader. he honesty and simplicity of the 
writer’s nature shine clearly through his style, and give it an 
originality and freshness which it could not derive from a 
more scrupulous rhetoric and a less natural arrangement. 
In the narration of facts, the disposition of arguments, the 
compression of evidence, the review of disputed questions, 
and often in the keen criticism of motives, and clear insight 
into matters overladen with passion and verbiage, the style 
and the mind of Neal are displayed to great advantage. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion, that the intention of the 
author in writing his work was not to serve any party or 
VOL. LX. —NoO. 126. 19 
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private views, but that his object was, in his own words, to 
do ‘* some service to the cause of truth, and to the religious 
and civil liberties of mankind.”’ 

We think the publication of this book timely, apart from 
its historical value and interest. ‘The great principle on 
which rested equally the justice of the Reformation, and the 
Puritan secession, is now often called in question. Authority 
once more declares its right to supersede conscience. ‘The 
thoughts and feelings of the tenth and fourteenth centuries are 
translated into the language of the nineteenth. Propositions, 
long considered as truisms, are now attacked as paradoxes. 
Archbishop Laud has his eulogists ; Luther his detractors. 
The right of the individual mind to form its faith from the 
most thoughtful and candid perusal of the Bible is denied. 
All the blood that has been shed, all the tortures which have 
been endured, all the miseries which have been suffered, to 
convert this principle into an established fact, are thus im- 
plied to have been wasted. ‘I'he world has been battling 
blindly to establish a great heresy, repugnant to right rea- 
son and to the word of God; and the inference is, that 
many of the martyrs have but ‘‘ passed out of one flame 
into another.’? If this right of individual judgment be a 
mere figment of the brain, the wars into which it has led 
some of the best and noblest of the race are the greatest 
satires on human folly and depravity ever written in blood 
and consecrated by suffering and heroism. 

We know and deprecate the evils of dissent, and the 
evils which flow from the unrestrained exercise of individual 
judgments in matters of religion. Atheism and fanaticism — 
the one denying, the other degrading, God — are the two pits 
into which the inquirer is liable to fall, who casts off au- 
thority and trusts to his own mind. The volumes before us 
are full of examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. Senseless doctrines, accompanied by bigotry equal- 
ly senseless ; hatreds taking the name of duties ; passions 
wearing the guise of revelations ; pride and conceit speaking 
the language of conscience , — these too often meet us among 
the zealots who were associated with the Puritans, and 
among all great bodies of men who have opposed religious 
hierarchies. ‘The dunce and the enthusiast are ever ready 
to supplant the established superstition with the superstition 
of ignorance and heated passion. But evils as bad as these 
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cling to the best efforts of man, and arise from the imper- 
fection of his nature. Besides, it should not be forgotten, 
that it is chiefly persecution that forces men into fanaticism. 
‘he dreams and ravings of zealots, wrought into uncontrol- 
lable excitement by the discipline of torture and confiscation, 
are arguments against the extravagant pretensions and wan- 
ton cruelties of the oppressors who drove them mad. ‘That 
English liberty has been preserved and extended, that the 
rights of the human mind in matters pertaining to govern- 
ment, as well as religion, have not suffered a disastrous 
eclipse in the shadow of absolutism, is owing to the deter- 
mined stand taken by the Puritans, as a body, for liberty of 
conscience, and to the indomitable energy with which they 
fought, with the sword and with the pen, against civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. ‘There were evils accompanying 
non-conformity ; but who can compare them with those which 
must have followed a tame acquiescence in the exactions of 
the prelacy and the king? It is too common to pass over 
these pioneers and martyrs of English freedom, and refer 
the results of their labors to the agency of less powerful 
and more selfish spirits. ‘* How many earnest, rugged 
Cromwells, Knoxes, poor peasant Covenanters, wrestling, 
battling for very life, in rough, miry places, have to struggle, 
and suffer, and fall, greatly censured, bemired, — before a 
beautiful Revolution of Eighty-eight can step over them, 
in official pumps and silk stockings, with universal three- 
times-three ! ”’ 

In Neal’s History, we have circumstantial accounts of the 
errors of both parties. We should be the last to apologize 
for those of the Puritans. Bigotry and exclusiveness derive 
no charm from being practised by persecuted sects. But 
we think a distinction is to be made between the intolerance 
of men who persecute to sustain themselves in office and 
dignity, and those who persecute from honest though mis- 
taken views of the necessity of certain doctrines to salvation. 
Besides, persecution is a bad school in which to learn tolera- 
tion. If a body of men be deprived of their dearest rights 
for professing conscientious opinions, it is natural that the 
should attach more importance to those opinions than if the 
were allowed their free exercise. It not only makes them 
more sturdy champions of their belief, but it leads them into 
intolerance towards others. ‘The most impolitic course for 
a dominant party to pursue is, to array the passions on the 
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side of dissent. In England, it has ever been the fashion to 
support the established church, and discourage secession, by 
coercion and exclusion ; yet all that the state, the pillory, and 
civil disabilities have done is, to multiply dissenters, and 
widen the breach originally made. In the case of men like 
the Puritans, — men of iron, to whom all the principalities 
and powers on earth were as nothing compared with the 
commands of God, on whom worldly comforts and worldly 
miseries could not operate as temptations or dissuasives 
where the interests of religion were concerned, — such a 
course comes under that melancholy class of offences which 
are blunders as well as crimes. It has been eloquently re- 
marked, by one of the most prominent statesmen of the age, 
that, ** even when religious feeling takes a character of extrav- 
agance and enthusiasm, and seems to threaten the order of 
society, and shake the columns of the social edifice, its prin- 
cipal danger is in its restraint. IPf it be allowed indulgence 
and expansion, like the elemental fires, it only agitates and 
perhaps purifies the atmosphere ; while its efforts to throw 
off restraint would burst the world asunder.”’ 

Few religious writers have excelled Neal, either in ardor 
or argument for liberty of conscience. He has anticipated 
Macaulay in several propositions contained in his paper in 
the Edinburgh Review, on ‘* Church and State’; and, 
indeed, most of Macaulay’s writings on the period of the 
Rebellion and the Protectorate evince a close study of 
Neal. ‘Though the latter preserves a strain of decorous 
loyalty and contented submission to the settlement of the 
clashing claims of Churchmen and Dissenters by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, he has many sly thrusts at the injustice and 
imperfection of the laws. He takes the position, in one of 
his prefaces, that it is the office of the civil magistrate to 
protect his loyal subjects in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion ; not to incorporate one religion into the constitution, 
and make conformity to that the test of loyalty and faith. 
He contends, that religion and civil government are distinct 
things, and stand upon a separate basis. ‘‘ ‘To incorporate 
one religion into the constitution, so as to make it a part of the 
common law, and to conclude from thence that the constitu- 
tion, having a right to preserve itself, may make laws for the 
punishment of those that publicly oppose any one branch of it, 
is to put an effectual stop to the progress of the Reformation 
throughout the Christian world ; for by this reasoning our 
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first reformers must be condemned ”’; and he proceeds to 
show, that, if a subject of France wrote against Catholicism, 
he might, on the reasoning of Churchmen, be punished as a 
disturber of the public peace, because ‘‘ Popery is sup- 
ported by law, and is a very considerable part of their con- 
stitution.’ 

The exercise of private judgment on matters of religion, 
if it sometimes produces superstition, more often overthrows 
error. It is that intellectual action among a people, which 
gives vitality to their worship and creeds. It prevents 
faith from degenerating into a ce emony, and transfers belief 
from the lips to the soul. It is almost the only limit to the 
besotted bigotry, or the smooth indifference, which so of- 
ten accompanies unquestioned religious dogmas. It is al- 
ways most active when the established form of religion is 
most tyrannical or most debased. And it is the school in 
which true manliness and true godliness of character are 
nurtured. ‘T’he faith that has grown up in a man’s soul, 
which he has adopted from his own investigations or his 
own inward experience, 1s the faith that sustains men in 
temptations and in the blaze of the fires of martyrdom. 
In faith like this, we perceive the heroic element in the 
character of the Puritans. It is this which endows their 
history with so many of those consecrations usually con- 
sidered to belong exclusively to poetry and romance. ‘To 
a person who sees through the mere shows of things, 
the annals of the Puritans are replete with the materials 
of the heroic. ‘There is no aspect of human nature more 
sublime, than the spectacle of men daring death, and 
things worse than death, under the influence of inspiration 
from on high. ‘Their actions, thus springing from religious 
principle, and connected by a mysterious link with the invis- 
ible realities of another world, impress us with a deeper ven- 
eration than we can award to the most tremendous struggles 
for terrestrial objects. That is no common heroism, which 
fears nothing but God’s justice, which braves every thing 
for God’s favor. That is no common heroism, which 
breasts the flood of popular hatred, which bares its forehead 
to the thunders of dominant hierarchies, which scorns alike 
the delusions of worldly pomp and the commands of worldly 
governments, which is insensible to the jeers of the scoffer 
and the curse of the bigot, which smites at wickedness girded 
iv” 
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round with power, which is strong in endurance as well as in 
action, which marches to battle chanting hymns of devotion- 
al rapture, and which Jooks with an unclouded eye to heaven 
amid the maddening tortures of the rack. Men who have 
thus conquered the fear of death, the love of ease, the temp- 
tations of the world, who have subdued all the softer passions 
and all the sensual appetites to the control of one inflexible 
moral purpose, who have acted through life under the sense, 
that there is a power on earth more authoritative than the de- 
cisions of councils, and mightier than kings, are not the men 
whom worldlings can safely venture to deride, or for whom 
placid theologians can afford to profess contempt. 

The debt of gratitude, which the world owes to the Puri- 
tans, for the stand they took for the rights of conscience 
and the liberties of mankind, has never been freely paid. 
Their influence on modern civilization, moral, religious, and 
political, has rarely been justly estimated. ‘The austerity of 
their manners, the peculiarities of their speech and dress, oo 
rigor of their creeds, have been allowed to divert attention 
from their manifold virtues. Yet it would be difficult to 
name any body of men, connected by a religious bond, that 
has been so fruitful, not merely in divines, but in warriors, 
statesmen, and scholars. Milton, Selden, Hampden, Crom- 
well, Eliot, Pym, Knox, Baxter, Bunyan, among many 
others eminent in action or speculation, are names which 
have become woven into the texture of history. In the de- 
partment of theology, the labors of the Puritans have been 
absolutely gigantic ; and whatever may be the estimate of 
their importance, no one can fail to appreciate the prodi- 
gious masses of learning which they patiently piled up as de- 
fences of the gospel, and the acuteness and grasp of thought 
with which they often seized the darkest and most tangled 
questions of metaphysical divinity. 

But it is in the position they occupy in English history, 
that we most delight to contemplate the Puritans. We be- 
lieve, that, as a body, they were the most sincere and zeal- 
ous advocates of the Reformation. The taint of selfishness, 
of political expediency, of worldly ambition and worldly 
lusts, is seen in the motives which influenced the secession 
of the Church of England from the Church of Rome. It 
was a political more than a religious movement. It had its 
first inspiration from appetite, not from conscience. We 
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reverence the Puritans for their honesty, in refusing to sub- 
mit to the exactions of the new oppression, — for their dis- 
like of any coquetry between Protestantism and Popery, — 
for their opposition to the mingling of temporal with spiritual 
interests, and to the cooperation of the church in the sins and 
corruptions of the state. Their stern and sturdy adherence 
to what they deemed the requisitions of conscience and the 
will of God will never cease to act as an inspiration to all 
who raise, in after times, the banner of revolt against ac- 
credited tyranny and established falsehood. ‘Through the 
reign of Elizabeth, of James the First, of Charles the First, 
of Charles the Second, constantly pelted as they were with 
satire, and exposed to the most brutal wrongs and contumelies 
— with literature, fashion, taste, power, all arrayed against 
them,— they ever preserve those titles to respect, which cling 
to virtue and religion. Compared with the greedy politicians, 
the time-serving priests, the effeminate and dissolute cour- 
tiers, the venal writers, who honored them with their hatred 
or their ridicule, they loom up in almost colossal propor- 
tions, and frown rebuke on the corruptions of their age. 
We are not blind to their errors; we do not sympathize with 
their theology; we could wish that much of their enthusiasm 
had received a better direction, and that much of their piety 
had been accompanied by more kindliness of spirit ; but 
when we consider the trials they underwent, the school of 
persecution in which they were trained, the character of the 
abuses which they assailed, the meanness and baseness of too 
many of their adversaries, and the inestimable services they 
rendered to the world, their faults and errors seem to dwindle 
before the light of their faith, their virtue, and their heroic 
self-devotion. 

The Puritans —there is a charm in that word which will 
never be lost on a New England ear. It is closely associat- 
ed with all that is great in New England history. It is hal- 
lowed by a thousand memories of obstacles overthrown, of 
dangers nobly braved, of sufferings unshrinkingly borne, in 
the service of freedom and religion. It kindles at once the 
pride of ancestry, and inspires the deepest feelings of nation- 
al veneration. It points to examples of valor in all its modes 
of manifestation, — in the hall of debate, on the field of bat- 
tle, before the tribunal of power, at the martyr’s stake. It 
is a name which will never die out of New England hearts. 
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Wherever virtue resists temptation, wherever men meet 
death for religion’s sake, wherever the gilded baseness of 
the world stands abashed before conscientious principle, there 
will be the spirit of the Puritans. They have Jeft deep and 
broad marks of their influence on human society. ‘Their 
children, in all times, will rise up and call them blessed. A 
thousand witnesses of their courage, their industry, their sa- 
gacity, their invincible perseverance in well-doing, their love 
of free institutions, their respect for justice, their hatred of 
wrong, are all around us, and bear grateful evidence daily to 
their memory. We cannot forget them, even if we had suf- 
ficient baseness to wish it. Every spot of New England 
earth has a story to tell of them; every cherished institution 
of New England society bears the print of their minds. ‘The 
strongest element of New England character has been trans- 
mitted with their blood. So intense is our sense of affilia- 
tion with their nature, that we speak of them universally as 
our ‘‘ fathers.”’ And though their fame everywhere else 
were weighed down with calumny and hatred, though the 
principles for which they contended, and the noble deeds 
they performed, should become the scoff of sycophants and 
oppressors, and be blackened by the smooth falsehoods of 
the selfish and the cold, there never will be wanting hearts 
in New England to kindle at their virtues, nor tongues and 
pens to vindicate their name. 
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No inhabitant of Boston or its immediate vicinity needs to 
be informed of the causes and nature of the unhappy contro- 
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versy to which these pamphlets relate. For our readers at 
a distance, it may be well to say, that it has grown out of the 
generous and highly successful efforts of Mr. Mann and a 
small band of active coadjutors to improve the condition 
of the common schools throughout the State. For near- 
ly eight years, he has devoted himself to the task with 
remarkable ability, industry, and zeal; and his exertions 
have been signally rewarded by results which, if not com- 
mensurate with his ardent hopes, have far surpassed all the 
expectations that any judicious observer could have formed 
at the outset, after a full view of the difficulties of the case. 
‘here is not a town nor a school district in Massachusetts, 
where his influence has not been felt ; there is not one which 
has not largely profited by the spirit which he has excited, 
and by the improvements which he has introduced. New 
school-houses have been erected, and old ones much im- 
proved ; appropriations of money to the purposes of educa- 
tion have greatly increased ; seminaries for teachers have 
been established ; improved systems of instruction and dis- 
cipline have been introduced ; the number of scholars is 
multiplied, and they are far more regular in their atten ance 
at school ; and finally, an interest in the subject has been 
awakened, which promises still more brilliant and useful re- 
sults. 

Mr. Mann has not done all this ;_ but he has had so large 
a share in it, that his name is identified with the work. 
Others have seconded his efforts, but he has borne the bur- 
den and the heat of the day. ‘The liberality of a few per- 
sons — we may almost say, the munificence of one man — 
has supplied the pecuniary means for the enterprise. ‘The 
members of the Board of Education have labored diligently 
for the cause, and others have zealously codperated with 
them, giving what portion of their time and toil could be 
spared from other employments. But the Secretary of the 
Board has devoted to the task all his time, and all the tal- 
ents with which God has gifted him. By travelling about 
and lecturing in the towns and villages, by tendering advice 
wherever it was needed, by constantly pressing the subject 
on the attention of the legislature and the other authorities of 
the State, and by writing letters, essays, circulars, and re- 
ports, he has stimulated the slothful, encouraged the timid, 
strengthened the weak, instructed the ignorant, and infused a 
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portion of his own kindling enthusiasm into the mind of every 
man whom he could reach by his writings or his voice. 
Through him the profession of the teacher has risen in dig- 
nity and importance, and the interests of the common dis- 
trict schools have become attractive enough to draw off the 
attention of men for a while from the prospect of a change 
in the tariff or the election of a president. 

We state these things strongly, perhaps, but not more 
strongly than is warranted by the facts, and proved by a 
cloud of witnesses. We state them as they would appear 
to an intelligent foreigner, to whom they were all communi- 
cated at once, and for the first time. What would such a 
stranger think, if he was further informed, that the instructers 
of the public grammar-schools in the capital of the State — 
persons who had witnessed all the efforts of Mr. Mann and 
their results, who had profited by his suggestions, whose pro- 
fession he had exalted, and whose hands had been strength- 
ened in their work by the zeal which he had kindled —had 
recently published a long and elaborately written pamphlet, 
in which they not only questioned his opinions and argu- 
ments, but assailed his character and motives, denied the 
good which he had accomplished, and depreciated the util- 
ity of the enterprise in which he was engaged? We need 
not answer this question ; the feelings as well as the judg- 
ment of every reader will furnish a sufficient reply. But 
the publication of the pamphlet in question is such a strange 
phenomenon, that it is worth while to Jook a little closer into 
its history and the causes which produced it. 

In May, 1843, Mr. Mann embarked for Europe, in order 
to recruit, by travelling, his broken health, and to study the 
systems of public instruction in foreign countries. He re- 
mained abroad about six months, and, as might be expected 
from the ardor of his temperament and his devotion to the 
cause of education, he gave nearly the whole of this time to 
the examination of the school systems, and of the institutions 
of instruction and beneficence, in the countries that he vis- 
ited. On his return, he published the results of his ob- 
servations in his ** Seventh Annual Report,” to which we 
have already twice invited the attention of our readers. It 
was a striking and valuable production, written with great 
freshness and energy of style, abounding with curious facts 





and lively descriptions, and, above all, animated throughout ~ 
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by the life-giving earnestness and enthusiasm of the writer. 
It had faults, certainly. Many of the inductions were hasty ; 
some descriptions were overwrought; strong feeling was 
sometimes more visible than sound judgment ; and novelties 
were too frequently caught up and recommended as improve- 
ments. ‘The language was often unguarded, and a spirited ac- 
count of some striking feature in a European establishment, 
which Mr. Mann intended merely to describe, without either 
approving or condemning it, was not unfrequently construed 
into an earnest expression of judgment in its favor. We have 
already expressed our dissent from some of the opinions 
avowed in the Report; and one of them, in particular, re- 
specting the proper mode of teaching the deaf and dumb, 

we recently combated most strenuously, believing it to be 
unsound in theory, and likely to be very injurious if re- 
duced to practice. But this was done, we trust, with no 
lack of courtesy and deference towards him,* and with what 
appeared to be an abundant array of facts and arguments in 
support of our position. Yet we shall hardly be counted in 
the ranks among Mr. Mann’s uncompromising and vehement 
admirers. 

The teachers of the Boston grammar-schools had never 
regarded with much favor the proceedings of the Board of 
-:ducation and its Secretary. ‘Their schools, supported by 
the liberal and intelligent population of a great city, did not 
need the sweeping and energetic measures of reform, which , 
it was necessary to carry into the small and indolent districts 
in the country. We speak now of their condition in 1838, 
when the Board commenced its labors. They were, in the 
main, excellent institutions. ‘The people of Boston were 
proud of them, —-not as being all that was desirable, but as far 
superior to those which existed in the other great cities of 
the Union. Improvements in them were possible, and were 
made from time to time, though slowly, and with the caution 
that is always proper in conducting experiments upon large 
establishments, where great interests are at stake, and the 
harm done by unsuccessful trials is considerable. The sys- 
tem pursued in them thus naturally tended to become me- 
chanical, and the instructers inclined to conservatism, and 





* Mr. Mann, we are surprised and sorry to perceive, from a note to the 
seventy-first page of his “ Reply,” thinks differently ; but we are quite wil- 
ling to leave the point to the judgment of our readers. 
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perhaps to indolence. Still, regarding their comparatively 
prosperous condition, the Board properly directed their chief 
attention to the waste places in the smaller towns and coun- 
try villages. Mr. Mann did something for the Boston 
grammar-schools, and, as we have already said, the indirect 
influence of his labors, so far as these schools were con- 
cerned, was extensive and beneficial. But the great scene 
of his exertions and triumphs was along the highways and 
by-paths of the country, — in the towns ‘of secondary magni- 
tude, and the smallest villages, —in the interior, and the 
remote corners of the State at large. In his annual reports, 
he alluded but seldom to the Boston schools, and was cau- 
tious about pressing his advice upon their boards of super- 
vision. His course in this respect was at once wise and 
delicate. 

But the spirit excited by his indefatigable labors and elo- 
-quent voice was ardent, generous, and uncompromising. 
He created a thirst for reform, which was sometimes undis- 
criminating, and which began to extend into the city. In 
view of the great progress made in other places, people be- 
gan to ask, if the teachers and guardians of the Boston 
schools were not asleep. ‘These institutions had not degen- 
erated ; they had even improved, though very slowly ; but 
they had lost much of their relative preéminence. Roxbury, 
and Salem, and Newburyport were beginning to shame the 
capital of the State. The people of Boston are proud and 
impatient, and they began to call aloud for reform, without 
counting the cost, or knowing very well in what the improve- 
ment was to consist, or how it was possible. Contradictory 
plans of change and amelioration were pressed upon the at- 
tention of the instructers from all quarters, sometimes by 
persons whose zeal far outran their discretion. Confused 
and uneasy under this state of things, the Boston teachers 
began to look with a very jealous eye upon the proceedings 
of the Board of Education, and the terrible activity of its 
Secretary. They felt uncomfortable under this pressure 
from without, — under the diminished comparative reputation 
of their schools, — under the consciousness that they were 
rather falling behind a movement which they ought to lead. 
They ascribed the disagreeableness of their position to the 
officious zeal of Mr. Mann, and began to question the wis- 
dom of his measures, and to doubt whether he had accom- 
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plished any great good after all. As yet, they offered no 
active opposition, but manifested great coldness towards the 
Board of Education and its all-efficient officer. ‘The flame 
was pent up in their bosoms, but it was gathering strength 
there, and was ready to burst forth when the hour should 
come. 

The occasion for its outbreak was furnished by the pub- 
lication of the ‘* Seventh Annual Report.” The lively 
pictures contained in that Report of excellent public schools 
in other countries ; the portraits, somewhat idealized, of 
able and indefatigable teachers ; the startling accounts of 
wonderful results effected by small means ; the vivid descrip- 
tion of plans of instruction and discipline, wholly unlike our 
own, and often no better ; the spirit-stirring appeals to Amer- 
icans, if they valued their political institutions, or prized the 
dearest interests of the human race, to amend and enlarge 
their systems of public instruction ; in fine, all the striking 
facts and glowing rhetoric of the Secretary bewildered and 

rovoked the teachers of the Boston schools. They were 
rudely waked from their self-complacent dreams, and made 
to know, to their great astonishment, that their schools were 
not exactly the best in the world. ‘They had no direct 
cause of offence. ‘The Secretary did not even allude to 
them in his Report, for he knew that comparisons are odious, 
and he was cautious not to excite ill-feeling. But his read-+ 
ers made the application fast enough. ‘The Boston teachers 
saw, that they were likely to lose a large share of the rep- 
utation they had inherited, and to be beset by still stronger 
importunities for reform. Thus urged, they resolved to quit 
their neutral position, and to act vigorously in the offensive. 
They would appear as the champions of conservatism, and 
do battle stoutly against the radical and innovating tenden- 
cies of the times. 

Their plan of operations was curious enough. They 
wished to act in solid column, so that they might make up in 
numbers what they might lack in individual skill and prowess. 
Only one person could hold the pen at a time ; but his as- 
sertions and arguments might be backed by the authority 
and signature of all the others, all differences of opinion 
among themselves being sacrificed for the laudable purpose 
of crushing a single opponent by the force of many. The 
weaker portions of the Report— measures recommended 
VOL. LX. —NoO. 126. 20 
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to be tried, perhaps, as proper experiments, and not with a 
positive conviction of their utility — were-to be picked out, 
and -their inexpediency shown, not by way of serving the 
cause of education through the prevention of ill-judged in- 
novations, but in order to discredit the judgment of the Sec- 
retary. Accounts of some striking but objectionable pecu- 
liarities of a few European schools, — the rabid activity and 
volubility of teachers and pupils in Scotland, for instance, — 
peculiarities which Mr. Mann declares he never recommend- 
ed for adoption here, but described ‘‘ their fervid life [only] 
as a phenomenon, or spectacle,’’ — were to be held up and 
denounced, in order to alarm and prejudice the public mind 
against the writer. These points were to be considered 
separately, the teachers selecting from among themselves the 
individual who was thought to be most conversant with each 
subject, and appointing him to write upon it; and the piebald 
*¢ Remarks,’’ thus prepared in partnership by four different 
hands, were to be attested by the signatures of the whole 
body. 

Certainly, if any individual differed in opinion from Mr. 
Mann on a particular subject, he had a perfect right to ex- 
press that difference in print, — to unfold his objections, and 
to scrutinize as sharply as he pleased the positions and the 
arguments which he deemed unsound. ‘The publications of 
the Board of Education neither enjoy nor claim any immu- 
nity from criticism. He might publish his remarks either 
anonymously, or under his own name ; in either case, the 
reflecting and judicious portion of the public would attribute 
to them only the intrinsic weight which was their due, with- 
out any regard to the character or profession of the writer. 
A bad argument is not converted into a good one, when 
uttered by high authority. But why unite the remarks of 
many into one publication, and attest the quality of the 
compound by the signatures of the whole party? Who 
constituted the ‘* Association of Masters of the Boston 
Public Schools” a board of supervision and criticism upon 
the official reports of a public functionary, or upon all works 
on education that issue from the press? ‘They never as- 
sumed this office before ; why take it up now? ‘They were 
not summoned into court ina body. ‘They were not called 
to give their united testimony upon any question of fact. 
The ‘* Report’? was not addressed to them ; the question 
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was not formally proposed to them, whether they would 
adopt the suggestions contained in it. In most instances, 
they had not even the power to adopt them, if they would. 

It is the province, generally, of the school-committee, and 
not of the masters, to decide whether certain changes are 
requisite in the organization and management of the schools. 
In fact, Mr. Mann did not propose any. He wrote with a 
chief reference to the common district schools in the coun- 
try, — the objects of all his former efforts, — for which his 
office was created, — the scene of his toils and the source of 
his reward. He did not attack the Boston teachers, either 
as a body, or as individuals ; he did not write for them, ex- 
cept in that general sense in which he may be said to write 
for all persons in the State, who feel an interest in the in- 
struction of the young. He made no allusion to the Boston 
schools ; he does not mention the name of the city in his 
Report, except incidentally, and where the name of any 
other place of equal population would have served as well. 

Why, then, we ask again, do the Boston teachers appear in 
a body to censure his Report? ‘The homely adage is ap- 
plicable here: Mind your own business. 

On the grave questions respecting modes of instruction 
and discipline in schools, which are at issue between Mr. 
Mann and his accusers, it is very astonishing that a large 
body of teachers should be found to harmonize so perfectly 
in opinion as to be able to sign the same declaration of faith. 
On two of these vexed questions —the proper mode of 
teaching children to read, and of inculcating the duty of 
obedience — it would be quite remarkable to find two persons 
who hold precisely the same views. Unanimity of opinion 
among thirty-one must be either forced or deceptive. We are 
not left in doubt upon this point in the present case. The mas- 
ters intimate, in their prefatory note, that there were ‘‘ shades 
of difference in opinion on some points.’? What. an admis- 
sion is this! ‘They were ready to sacrifice their honest 
belief on some points, for the sake of uniting in an attack 
upon the Secretary. They have affixed their signatures to 
a creed, portions of which were repugnant to their reason 
or their conscience, for the purpose of bearing down one 
dissentient by the force of numbers. <A recent event has 
placed in a striking light the injustice — the wickedness — of 
such a course. One of their number, whose reputation for 
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integrity and ability stood so deservedly high, that his friends 
could hardly trust the evidence of their senses when they 
saw his name appended to the ‘* Remarks,”’ has since more 
than atoned for his fault by publicly retracting his signature, — 
avowing that he disliked the tone and object of the pamphlet 
from the outset, but was in a measure compelled to sign, 
contrary to the dictates of his better judgment, by the urgen- 
cy of his associates. We need not hesitate, then, to de- 
clare our conviction, that, for the purposes of this publica- 
tion, the teachers were banded together in a manner which 
partakes of the guilt of a conspiracy. It was one of those 
illegal and unjustifiable ‘‘ combinations,’? which, as every 
pupil in a large seminary understands, ought to be punished 
as such, without regard to the nature or propriety of the 
object which is sought to be obtained by them. 

It is not necessary to examine very minutely the several 
parts of this remarkable joint-stock publication. It is an 
old maxim in law, that the plaintiff must come into court 
with clean hands, —that is, with an honest ostensible pur- 
pose, and in a fair manner, —or the tribunal will not listen 
to his complaint. Now, by associating themselves in this 
strange way, and for such an object, the teachers have in 
fact deprived themselves of any right to be heard on the 
subjects in controversy. We may say to the writers of the 
sections on the Prussian school systems, on the modes of 
teaching children to read, and on school discipline, that, as 
their remarks are published together, and at this particular 
time, not for the purpose of enlightening the public on these 
topics, but in order to injure the reputation of Mr. Mann, and 
to lessen the confidence of people in the usefulness of the 
Board of Education, they do not deserve examination and 
criticism. They are all vitiated by the ulterior and wrong- 
ful purpose with which they were prepared ; they are all 
parts of an attack upon an individual ; they fall under the 
law which forbids personalities in a debate, the utterer of 
them being rightfully silenced and compelled to sit down. 
No matter if portions of them are written with decency 
and good taste and judgment ; no matter if some of the 
uestions are argued with ability ; — by affixing their names 
to the whole document, they have made themselves respon- 
sible for every part of it ; and it contains enough coarse in- 
sinuation, unfair argument, and unfounded abuse, to cause 
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the whole paper to be ruled out of court. ‘The admission 
is of little moment, then, to the teachers, but sincerity com- 
pels us to say, that on several of the topics discussed we 
think they are in the right, and have the best of the argu- 
ment. 

The first portion of the “‘ Remarks,’’ which extends over 
thirty-eight pages of the pamphlet, is captious, vulgar, and 
abusive. It abounds with glaring misrepresentations of Mr. 
Mann’s opinions, and with remarks calculated to throw odium 
upon him and the Board of Education, and to excite the 
prejudices of the ignorant. ‘The writer has not even any 
professed object in view, except this illiberal and odious 
purpose. He discusses no question about plans of discipline 
and instruction ; he brings forward no theory in opposition 
to the views of Mr. Mann ; he seems hardly aware that there 
are any topics connected with the management of schools, 
which require close examination and sober argument. But 
he multiplies authorities to prove the high character of the 
Boston schools, which Mr. Mann never denied, and he 
manifests a foolish jealousy of the Normal schools, lest some 
of the pupils educated in them should hereafter obtain situa- 
tions as instructers by displacing himself and his associates. 
He may well be left, therefore, to the severe castigation in- 
flicted upon him by ‘Mr. Mann in the “« Reply.” 

Of the other three portions of the ‘* Remarks,”’ if it were 
not for the consideration already mentioned, we should speak 
with mildness, and even with respect. They contain some 
forced constructions of Mr. Mann’s language, a few inaccu- 
racies of statement, and some harsh criticisms. But these 
faults are among the almost necessary evils of controversy. 
Generally, each writer attaches himself to his particular 
theme, and reasons upon it with at least an ordinary share of 
candor and ability. ‘he examination of the Prussian modes 
of instruction is the feeblest portion of the three, and con- 
tains the most objectionable matter. It is very imperfect, 
but few of the peculiarities of the Prussian system being 
considered at all, and these without any clear conception of 
their character and tendency. But much that is said in de- 
fence of the proper use of text-books in school, in opposition 
to the Prussian fashion of lecturing at great length without 
book, appears to be sound, and ought to be duly weighed by 
instructers and committees who have charge of the subject. 
20* 
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We have great confidence in the power of a voluble lecturer 
to amuse his class, but not so much faith in the accuracy of 
the ideas thus obtained, or in their hold upon the mem- 
ory of the pupils. 

The next part, on the proper mode of teaching children to 
read, is much better. ‘The writer holds to the old method of 
teaching first the letters of the alphabet, and then their com- 
bination into words; Mr. Mann advocates the comparatively 
novel plan of making the child familiar at first with the ap- 
pearance of a number of words in writing or print, and then 
teaching him to resolve these compounds into their elements, 
and thus to acquire a knowledge of the alphabet. We agree 
with the writer cf the ‘* Remarks,” on the general principle 
that it is best to teach elementary things first, or to know the 

arts of which a thing is composed, before we study the 
whole. Belier, mon ami, commencez par le commencement. 
In learning to read, there seems to be the same reason for 
acquiring first a knowledge of the alphabet, that there is, in 
the study of mathematics, for placing the multiplication table 
before instruction in algebra, or, in building a house, for be- 
ginning with the foundation rather than the ridgepole. Doubt- 
less, the child is more amused at first by learning the appear- 
ance in print of words already familiar to his ear, than by 
studying that abstruse problem, the alphabet ; but sooner or 
later, this task, also, must be accomplished, and it is not 
very apparent how the prefatory work or amusement will 
materially lessen the difficulties of the unbreeched philoso- 
pher. At any rate, as children may unquestionably be 
taught to read on either plan, the only question between 
them seems to relate to the saving of time; and in all the 
instances that have fallen under our notice, the child has 
been enabled to take this first great step in knowledge quite 
as soon as was at all desirable. ‘The matter, then, may 
properly be left to the judgment or the fancy of each in- 
structer. 

Respecting the last portion of the ‘* Remarks,” on school 
discipline, we gladly borrow the language of Mr. G. B. Em- 
erson, the powerful and hearty friend and coadjutor of Mr. 
Mann, by saying, that it is ‘*a very able, well considered, 
temperate, and thorough examination of that subject.” It 
seems strange, at first sight, that there should be any discus- 
sion on this point between the teachers and the Secretary, 
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for their general views certainly coincide. Mr. Mann has 
‘‘always defended the resort to physical coercion, after moral 
means had been tried and failed’’; and he emphatically re- 
jects the doctrine, that, ‘‘ in the present state of society, pun- 
ishment, and even corporal punishment, can be dispensed 
with, by all teachers, in all schools, and with regard to all 
scholars.” ‘The opinion of the Teacher is, that, when ‘‘ the 
spirit of opposition is too strong to be overruled by those 
higher and more refined motives, upon which we should al- 
ways rely when they are active, we are left without resource 
unless we appeal to fear.”” When both parties admit so 
much, it is difficult to see any ground which remains to be 
contested between them. ‘The ‘‘ disputed territory”’ is evi- 
dently of quite small size and very trifling value. But the 
mischief and the sin of controversy, when personal feeling is 
once excited, is to make mountains out of molehills. Agree- 
ing substantially in opinion, Mr. Mann and the Teacher still 
look at the subject from different sides, and are marching in 
opposite directions. ‘The latter, harassed and fatigued, pro- 
bably, by the necessity of preserving order and submission 
among four or five hundred rude boys, collected from the 
streets and alleys of a great city, over whom he has no con- 
trol except during six or seven hours of the day, looks with 
uneasiness and alarm upon any effort to discredit that ancient 
symbol of his office, the rod, and thus to deprive him of his 
last resort — the ultima ratio of the schoolmaster. He says 
with some pathos, ‘* We complain of this disposition to ren- 
der necessary but irksome measures more irksome, and even 
odious, by thus dwelling upon and exaggerating their abuses.”’ 
On the other hand, the fine humanity and enthusiasm of the 
Secretary, regarding affection, the sense of duty, the love of 
knowledge, and the love of truth, as the only. proper motives 
of conduct, lead him to plead earnestly against the practice 
of compelling submission by stripes, though, with a generous 
inconsequence, he thereby falsifies his own admissions. 
Whatever error there may be in either of these courses, 
we cannot find it in our hearts to censure it with great sever- 
ity. It is a case for mutual explanation and concession; for 
the exercise of that charity, which seeks to enter into the 
feelings of an opponent, and to understand the difficulties of 
his situation, and especially to refrain from the use of lan- 
guage which will embitter the one or increase the other. 
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We have already alluded to Mr. Emerson’s pamphlet, 
and would here express our deep regret, that all the parts of 
this lamentable controversy have not been conducted with 
the admirable temper and discretion which dictated his ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Observations.”? No person has a better right to be 
heard with attention and respect upon all the questions here 
at issue. He has long enjoyed well merited fame as the 
head of one of the best institutions for education in the Unit- 
ed States. But the numerous cares of such an office have 
not absorbed his time, or exhausted his zeal for the cause of 
learning and sound morals. From the outset, he has been 
a most active and efficient adviser and assistant of the Board 
of Education and its Secretary, and has spared neither time 
nor toil, neither his pen nor his person, for the advancement 
of the great purpose which they have in view. Whenever 
the work or the agents in it have been attacked from motives 
of self-interest, fanaticism, or prejudice, he has stood for- 
ward as a strong champion in their defence. In the pam- 
phlet now before us, he has rebuked, even with warmth and 
sternness, the unjustifiable joint attack of the Boston teachers 
upon Mr. Mann. But he has also spoken the truth in love, 
with candor, prudence, and good taste. ‘Though some of 
the coarse insinuations of the teachers were directed against 
himself, there is no bitterness in the ‘* Observations,”’ no un- 
wise aggravation of the matters in dispute. Yet no person 
of right feelings and sound judgment can read his remarks, 
and not be disposed to cast strong censure upon the conduct 
of the schoolmasters, and to do whatever in him lies for 
the support and encouragement of Mr. Mann in his noble 
enterprise. Mr. Emerson’s eloquent vindication of the 
measures of the Secretary, and his noble appeal to all par- 
ties to forget their differences and unite with each other in 
helping forward the great cause, we trust, will be heard and 
answered by every true-hearted man in the State. 

If Mr. Mann has not written his ‘* Reply” with equal 
prudence, the fault must be attributed to the ardor of his at- 
tachment to the cause, and to the magnitude of the provoca- 
tion he had received. He has not only amply vindicated 
himself, but has retorted upon his assailants with terrible se- 
verity. Though he dislikes the use of the rod for children, 
he evidently has no objection to whipping schoolmasters, and 
in this case, he has certainly plied the birch with remarkable 
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dexterity and strength of arm. If the reader does not con- 
stantly keep in mind the unprovoked nature of the attack, 
and the importance of the interests which it was meant to 
injure, he is tempted to pity the unhappy persons exposed to 
such a merciless punishment. ‘The ‘‘ Reply”? is nervous 
and eloquent; but it is written, perhaps, with too much ve- 
hemence, and with rhetoric that is rather flowing and bril- 
liant, than tasteful or correct. As a justification of the writ- 
er’s own course, and of the measures of the Board of Edu- 
cation, it is unanswerable; no person, we think, will be 
hardy enough again to assail either. Here Mr. Mann stands 
on firm ground, the purity of his intentions being unquestion- 
able, and the works which he has accomplished bearing wit- 
ness both to the wisdom and the energy of his conduct. 
His opponents are silenced, at any rate, if they are not con- 
vinced. 

With respect to the discussion into which he has entered, 
of the several plans of instruction and discipline in the 
schools, it is necessary to speak more doubtfully. He had 
a perfect right, as we have shown, to put aside these ques- 
tions altogether on the present occasion ; on the ground, that 
his opinions had been assailed, not in order to elicit or defend 
the truth, but to excite odium against him as a public officer, 
and to prejudice the cause in which he was engaged. ‘This, 
we think, would have been the wisest course. But having 
consented to waive this privilege, and to meet his opponents 
on their own ground, he was bound to reason with candor, 
good temper, and good faith, —not to blend argument with 
invective, nor to attempt to damage the reasoning of his ad- 
versaries by charging upon it the impropriety of their con- 
duct, or the baseness of their motives. Argument is always 
to be answered as such, or else not answered at all. Hav- 
ing once stepped into the ring with his opponents, Mr. Mann 
was bound to forego all the advantages of the position he oc- 
cupied while out of it, —to reason, not as an injured and 
provoked person, but as an ingenuous and dispassionate 
seeker after the truth, with sober language and sound 
logic. We would not intimate, by any means, that he in- 
tended to transgress this obvious rule. His honesty of pur- 
pose shines out through the whole ‘‘ Reply,” with a light 
that cannot be mistaken. But he was troubled and excited, 
not more by the aggravated assault upon his character and 
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motives, than by his own earnest conviction of the truth and 
importance of the doctrines he was defending. An ardent 
and generous mind cannot reason dispassionately under these 
circumstances. Logic runs into rhetoric; refutation gives 


place to invective; declamation is substituted for plain state- 


ments of fact; and the whole argumentation becomes vicious 
and unsound. 

It is painful to charge even these involuntary mistakes 
upon the Secretary; but having censured so explicitly and 
severely the conduct of the teachers, it is due to them that 
the whole truth should be told. We have already quoted 
the opinion of Mr. Emerson respecting the fourth portion of 
the ‘* Remarks,” on the subject of school discipline. The 
following is a specimen of the manner in which Mr. Mann 
speaks of this portion of the schoolmasters’ pamphlet: 


‘**] have read most of what has been written in the English 
and French languages on the subject of education, besides many 
of the multitudinous works issued from the German press; and 
I say, deliberately and advisedly, that if all the unfeeling and 
cold-hearted doctrines contained in so much of the school litera- 
ture of these several languages as I have seen were collected 
together, it would not equal a tithe of what is to be found in the 
last forty pages of the ‘ Remarks.’ ” — Reply, p. 142. 


This is strong language to be used ‘* deliberately and advis- 
edly ’’; it is in striking contrast with the opinion of Mr. 
Emerson, and we must avow our own conviction, that it is 
wholly unjust. 

We will add another citation from the same part of the 
‘Reply,’ as it contains Mr. Mann’s comments on a sentence 
which we have once before quoted. 


** The ‘ Remarks ’ say, — where ‘ the spirit of opposition is too 
strong to be overruled by those higher and more refined motives 
upon which we should always rely when they are active, we are 
left without resource unless we appeal to fear.’ I deny that any 
Christian man, or any enlightened heathen man, is left without 
resource, under such circumstances, ‘ unless he appeals to fear.’ 
He has the resource of conscience, which is no more extinguish- 
ed in the child’s soul by the clamorous passions that, for a time, 
may have silenced its voice, than the stars of heaven are annihi- 
lated by the cloud which for a moment obscures them from our 
vision. He has the resource of social and filial affections. He 
has the love of knowledge and of truth, which never, in all its 
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forms, is, or can be, eradicated from a sane mind. If the teach- 
er is what he ought to be, he has the resource of a pure and 
lofty example in his own character; and he moves before the 
eyes of his pupils as a personification of dignity and learning 
and benevolence. What a damning sentence does a teacher 
pronounce upon himself, when he affirms that he has no re- 
sources in his own attainments, his own deportment, his own 
skill, his own character ; but only in the cowhide and birch, and 
in the strong arm that wields them!” — Reply, p. 135. 


This is very strange. What are appeals to ‘‘conscience,”’ 
to the ‘‘ social and filial affections,’’ to the ‘‘ love of knowl- 
edge and of truth,” to “‘pure and lofty example,” but at- 
tempts to influence conduct by ‘‘ those higher and more re- 
fined motives upon which we should always rely when they 
are active’? It is difficult to see how a teacher pro- 
nounces a ‘** damning sentence”? on himself, who never at- 
tempts to excite fear till he has vainly tried all these gentler 
and purer means. 

The Teacher makes some comments on a fact stated in 
the ** Seventh Annual Report,” that, in the course of the 
writer’s visits to the Prussian schools, he ‘‘ never saw one 
child undergoing punishment or arraigned for misconduct.” 
The Teacher observes : 


** Should the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction see fit to 
honor the schools of this country with a visit, we presume he 
would not be shocked with a single exhibition of cruelty or 
anger. The teachers, we doubt not, would find other means of 
entertaining him. And even if some thoughtless pupil should 
need a word of caution, it might effectually be given, without 
appearing to a stranger, and especially to a foreigner, as an 
angry word. ‘The mildest terms may portend dire consequences 
to the disobedient.””» — Remarks, p. 110. 


On this brief, and, as it seemed to us, quite inoffensive, 
remark, Mr. Mann makes the following comment : 


«The case supposes the presence of a visiter, to whom a fair [ 
outside is to be exhibited. It supposes also that, under such cir- 
cumstances, some ‘ thoughtless pupil’ may need a word of cau- 
tion ; and it avers that this might be ‘ effectually’ given, without 
appearing to be an ‘ angry word.’ It is then added, ‘ The mild- 
est terms may portend dire consequences to the disobedient.’ In 
common acceptation, as well as by lexicographical definition, 
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‘dire’ means ‘dreadful,’ ‘horrible,’ ‘evil in a great degree.’ 
‘ Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire,’ says Milton; and 
the ‘ Dire’ of the ancients were the Furies of hell. By what 
conventional rules, by what settled laws of custom and usage, 
in the thirty-one Grammar and Writing Schools of Boston, or 
in any of them, has it come to pass, that the ‘ mildest’ accents 
of gentleness and love —and those intended to ‘ appear’ such 
to a ‘stranger’—should shake the heart of a pupil with 
consternation, for the ‘dire consequences’ they ‘ portend’ ? 
Whence this profanation of the words and tones of affection ; 
whence this execrable hypocrisy, and this open, unblushing 
avowal of it? Wasthe utterer of this sentiment unconscious 
of its baseness, or did he so far mistake the moral sense of this 
community as to suppose it could pass without rebuke? How 
has it come to pass, that when a teacher passes round among 
his pupils, in the presence of visiters and strangers, and, to all 
outward appearance, says cheeringly, and in the ‘ mildest’ 
tones, to a young master, ‘ Well, my fine fellow,’ or ‘ My 
dear,” to a young miss, they should know that, as soon as 
those visiters are in the street, their limbs will be girdled with 
stripes? If this sentence, about the ‘ mildest terms’ being por- 
tentous of ‘dire consequences,’ were read to the Thirty-one, 
without rousing a dissenting voice, then I believe they are the 
only thirty-one men to be found in the city of Boston who 
could hear it unmoved. Let me say, that it is doctrines on the 
subject of ‘School Discipline’ like those contained in the 
‘Remarks,’ and practices conformable to them, which, in so 
many places, have degraded the sacred name of school teacher ; 
and made that most intrinsically honorable of all appellations a 
hissing and a by-word among men.” — Reply, pp. 157, 158. 


Surely, this is a very harsh construction of the Teacher’s 
language. If a distinguished stranger — a foreign minister, 
for instance —should visit one of our Boston schools, we 
should think it was a proof, not of ‘‘ execrable hypocrisy,” 
but of decency and good taste in the master, not to annoy 
his visiter by any painful exhibition of the details of disci- 
pline, but to postpone the infliction of any punishment that 
might be necessary to a more convenient season. On occa- 
sion of a public visitation of a seminary, it is quite common 
to have the apartment swept and garnished with particular 
care, and the walls ornamented with some simple arrange- 
ment of flowers and green branches. Would it not be 
harsh to charge the instructer, on this account, with prac- 
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tising hypocrisy and. deceit, and laboring to give his visiters 
a false idea of the neatness and order commonly preserved 
in the establishment ? To dwell upon and exaggerate the 
meaning of the word ‘ dire,” by connecting it with hor- 
rible ideas of gorgons, and chimeras, and the Furies, is 
as ludicrous as it is unjust. Every reader gifted with com- 
mon sense must perceive, that the phrase ‘‘ dire conse- 
quences ”’ is here used by the teacher in a half playful sense, 
implying a state of mind which is the very opposite of bit- 
terness and severity. 

In the notice which introduces the ‘* Remarks ”’ occurs 
the following sentence. ‘‘ The teacher, who has stood for 
many years, ‘ himself against a host’ of five or six hundred 
children from all ranks and conditions of society, thinks he 
may once ask a hearing before the public.”” ‘The morsel of 
a quotation in this sentence is not in very good taste, but it 
seems inoffensive enough. Fatigued and harassed by his 
unremitting duties, the teacher might well claim some sympa- 
thy, on the ground that he has so long stood alone ‘‘ against 
a host’ of children, though each one of his pupils, individ- 
ally, was to him an object of strong affection. Few would 
think of finding in this casual expression any sign of opposi- 
tion, loathing, or hostility towards those who were intrusted 
to his charge. Yet Mr. Mann comments upon it as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ Before the vestibule, in the outer court of this temple which 
the Thirty-one have reared and consecrated to education, is the 
following inscription: ‘The teacher who has stood for many 
years, ** himself against a host” of five or six hundred chil- 


dren.’ Yes; ‘ against ahost’!— not for, not with, but adverse- 
ly to;——not as a guide and counsellor, but, ‘ for many years,’ 
as a combatant and antagonist ! — the whole presenting the im- 


age of belligerent forces and a hostile array, of whose fierce en- 
counters the school-room is the battle-ground !”” — p. 126. 


This is the ingenuity of fault-finding run mad. Coming 
from any other person, we should at once pronounce it to be 
captious and unreasonable. 

In considering the cases adduced by Mr. Mann, of large 
institutions successfully managed by ‘‘ moral suasion,”’ or 
very mild means, the teacher properly takes a distinction be- 
tween what he calls ‘‘ sanative establishments ’? — such as 
almshouses, insane asylums, ‘‘ redemption institutes,”’ pris- 
VOL. LX. —NO. 126. 21 
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ons, and the like —and the common schools of a great 
city. He argues very rightly, that the situation of the un- 
fortunate inmates of such asylums necessarily creates in their 
minds a sense of entire dependence and indebtedness, which 
renders them far more susceptible of control. He might 
have added, — the consideration being of still greater 
weight, — that these unhappy persons remain constantly 
within the walls, under the eye of their guardians, the sys- 
tem of management thus operating upon them without break, 
and without the admission of foreign and injurious influences ; 
while the boys of the Boston public schools are under the 
charge of their-teachers for not more than a fourth part of 
the twenty-four hours, and, during the rest of the time, many 
of them are at home with vicious, foolish, or negligent pa- 
rents, or are exposed to all the corrupting and hardening in- 
fluences of the streets of a large city. 

Whether the distinction here set up is broad enough to 
justify the use of physical coercion in common schools, 
after it is shown that ‘‘ sanative establishments ”’ can be 
managed without it, or without the use of equivalent means 
equally objectionable, we do not undertake to say ; probably 
itis not. But the distinction is evidently good as far as it 

oes ; it is a fair and inoffensive argument, which deserves 
to be candidly considered. Will it be believed, that Mr. 
Mann so far perverts this argument as to charge the ‘Teacher 
with maintaining the monstrous doctrine, that kindness is the 
appropriate means of influence ‘‘ for thieves and vaga- 
bonds,” but not ‘‘ for honest, noble-souled boys”? But we 
will do the Secretary the justice, severe though it be, of 
quoting his own words. 


“‘ A way, then, is open,—.one condition is still left, — by 
which you may save your children from the degradation of 
stripes, and the dastard crouchings of fear ; and by which you 
may secure for them a government and training, whose means 
are ‘ active occupations, music, and Christian love,’ — ‘ Chris- 
tian instruction and Christian benevolence.’ Abandon them. 
Strip off the lineaments of love from your countenance, and put 
on those of a fiend. Let your words scorch instead of counsel- 
ling. For embraces, give blows. When night comes on, send 
them abroad for theft, instead of teaching them to bend their 
knees, and lift up their voices, in thanksgiving for the past bles- 
sings of the light, and the coming blessings of the darkness ; 
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and at last, when the officers of the law shall have seized them 
for theft, or burglary, or incendiarism, console yourselves with 
the reflection, that, for such children, ‘ kindness is the appropri- 
ate, and should be the almost exclusive means of influence ’; — 
that they can now be blessed by ‘ Christian instruction and 
Christian love,’ because their present condition has only ‘a very 
partial bearing upon the question of discipline in our common 


schools.’ ’» — pp. 152, 153. 


It is an old rule for the logical conduct of a discussion, 
that an opponentis not to be charged with any odious con- 
sequences that may, fairly enough, be deducible from his 
doctrine, unless he expressly avows and defends them. 
The reasonableness of this rule is evident. He may not 
have foreseen that his opinion would lead to such results, 
and would have shrunk with horror from them, if he had ; or 
he may not have carefully limited his statement, supposing 
that the necessary and obvious qualifications and exceptions 
would be taken for granted. Now, the writer of the last 
portion of the ** Remarks”? has but one object in view ; 
he endeavours to show, that ‘‘school discipline must be 
based upon authority, as a starting-point’; he holds, that 
the duty of submission and obedience, as such, explicit and 
unreserved, must be inculcated on the mind of a child, even, 
if it be necessary, by a resort to extreme means, — to cor- 
poral punishment. Of course, it is sufficiently implied, if, 
indeed, it be not expressly stated in the sentence we have 
already quoted, that all milder means must first be tried, 
and physical pain be made the last resort. Mr. Mann takes 
no notice of this limitation, and argues, or rather declaims, 
throughout, on the supposition, that the whole philosophy of 
school discipline, according to the Teacher, is contained in 
the four words, ‘* Authority, Force, Fear, Pain”; these 
are Mr. Mann’s words, or rather the selection and colloca- 
tion aré his; he afterwards alters them to ‘* Power, Vio- 
lence, Terror, Suffering.”” He says, ‘‘ It is here, that the 
‘Remarks’ introduce us to a frozen midnight, where the 
light of love is extinguished, and all moral sentiment and hu- 
manity are congealed.”’ Very strong language, certainly, and 
strikingly opposed to that of Mr. Emerson, who gives his 
entire assent to the doctrine of the Teacher as above stated, 
saying, ‘* This most important principle is sustained with 
power and success; it is placed, so far as reasoning can 
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place it, on an immovable foundation.”” Mr. Emerson even 
admits the necessity of using the authority of brute force 
‘Cin extreme cases,’”’? though he grieves that this idea 
** should have occupied so large a place in so pure a mind 
as that from which this portion of the ‘ Remarks’ came.” 
Will Mr. Mann include in his anathema all who have ex- 
pressly sanctioned this doctrine of the ‘l'eacher ? 

But the most striking instance of the transgression of the 
logical rule above stated still remains. Mr. Mann insists, 
that the Teacher has stated his principle ‘* without making 
any exception as to age, sex, or disposition.”’ No express 
exception, it is true ; but would not charity imply one? At 
any rate, does not the rule already given forbid his taking 
any advantage of this omission in arguing against the main 
principle ? And yet he proceeds to hold the ‘Teacher re- 
sponsible for defending the abominable practice of ‘* flog- 
ging girls,”’ though there is not one word upon this topic in 
any part of the ‘*‘ Remarks.’? Why not also make him an- 
swerable, since there is no exception as to age, for whipping 
infants less than a year old? ‘There would be quite as much 
charity and justice in the latter case as in the former. We 
can hardly believe, that, in the Boston public schools, females 
are actually exposed to this degradation and cruelty. If 
they are, in the name of decency and humanity, earnestly do 
we entreat the guardians of those institutions to put an im- 
mediate stop to the disgraceful practice. But whether the 
practice exists or not, Mr. Mann, when his only ostensible 
purpose isto reply to the remarks of the Teacher, has no 
right to make him responsible for an inference from his doc- 
trine, which he neither avows nor defends. ‘To heap up in- 
dignant denunciations on this point, under the circumstances 
of the present discussion, is to cast unreasonable and unde- 
served odium upon his opponent, without advancing a step in 
the refutation of that opponent’s principles. ‘The following 
extract affords a fair specimen of his language upon this 


theme. 


“In the clear vista of futurity, pictured against a serener 
sky, and glowing in a celestial light, | see, by the eye of faith, 
the heralds of Universal Peace. ‘The great prophecy of Chris- 
tianity is at last fulfilled. Emblems have become realities, and 
hope is lost in fruition. There is peace on earth and good-will 
among men. But lo! what hideous spectacle profanes this hal- 
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lowed vision ? It is a spectacle of men, and the likeness there- 
of is as the |’keness of the Thirty-one Boston Schoolmasters still 
flogging boys and — FLOGGING GIRLS!” —p. 164. 


But enough of fault-finding. If our remarks have given 
pain, we are sorry for it; but a regard for judicial fairness 
leaves no alternative but to expose mistakes and errors, 
wherever they may be found. ‘The attack of the Boston 
Teachers upon the Board of Education and its Secretary has 
failed, —signally and disgracefully failed. Mr. Mann has 
not only amply vindicated his character and motives, but has 
gained a large accession of respect and influence by the 
proofs that have been exhibited of his zeal, his industry, and 
his untiring devotion to the cause. If he has shown any un- 
due sensitiveness under the criticism of his favorite plans of 
improvement, or any improper warmth in defending them, 
he may still boast, that these very failings manifest the 
strength and heartiness of his attachment to the cause. He 
should consider, that his especial office is to propose for 
consideration all schemes of reform in discipline and instruc- 
tion, which may come under his notice ; while that of others 
is to weigh them, and decide upon the propriety of their in- 
troduction into the schools. Strenuous objections to any of 
these plans do not necessarily convey any imputation upon 
him, or upon the propriety of his course in bringing them 
before the public. He can now afford to be generous, and 
to welcome his late opponents to a full participation in his 
labors for extending and perfecting the system of common 
schools throughout the State. ‘The great business of edu- 
cating the children of this commonwealth imperatively de- 
mands the undivided attention and active codperation of both 
parties ; and great will be the responsibility incurred by both, 
if they disregard this call in order to keep up a discussion, 
which now promises, if continued further, to degenerate into 
a miserable personal controversy. 

We can hardly conceive it possible, that the great enter- 
prise of the Board of Education of Massachusetts should 
excite jealousy, distrust, or active opposition in any quarter. 
The evident disinterestedness of all the persons engaged in 
it; the impossibility of converting it into a means for the 
furtherance of political or sectarian ends ; the union of all 
parties, sects, interests, and districts in its favor ; the sacred 
character of the objects it proposes to accomplish ; the good 
21* 
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it has already effected ; and the wide sphere of usefulness 
which yet remains for it ; — these are its titles to confidence 
and respect. The history of the few and insignificant at- 
tempts to check its progress is full of instruction. It has 
triumphed over every one of them, gaining fresh vigor and 
popularity by the effort, while its assailants have been si- 
lenced and disgraced. It has overcome the coldness and 
skepticism which were the most natural and formidable ob- 
stacles to it at the beginning, and it is now so firmly supported 
by the respect and gratitude of the community at large, that 
any direct opposition to it is not only futile, but pitiable. 
The Boston ‘Teachers might as well attempt to dam up the 
Mississippi, as to stay its progress. ‘They do not need 
to make the attempt ; for if they are faithful to themselves 
and to the interests intrusted to their charge, it will redound 
to their own reputation and advantage. It will exalt the 
dignity of their office ; it will surround them with the sym- 
pathies of the public ; it will put into their hands new aids 
and appliances for the performance of their duties ; it will 
advance the reputation of their schools ; it will secure to 
them a richer harvest of esteem and gratitude from their pu- 
pils, who will be indebted to them for a more comprehen- 
sive, liberal, and profitable education than they now receive. 
Let them cheer it onward, then, instead of throwing them- 
selves before it, so as to be prostrated and crushed by its 
irresistible momentum. 


Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Ja- 
RED Sparks. Second Series. Vol. III. Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 1844, 12mo. pp. 438. 


WE have often called the attention of our readers to the suc- 
cessive volumes of Mr. Sparks’s “ Library,” yet not with great- 
er frequency than was warranted by the interesting nature of the 
matter contained in them, and by the great value of such fresh 
and well prepared contributions to the stores of American histo- 
ry. The thirteen volumes, to which the work now extends, em- 
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brace an amount of biographical and historical information, 
strictly American in its character, which would be vainly sought 
elsewhere, being derived in many cases from materials that now 
exist only in manuscript, or are very difficult of access. On the 
other hand, the portion derived from well known and easily ac- 
cessible sources is so complete, succinct, and well digested, as 
either to obviate the necessity of applying to the original works 
at all, or materially to lessen the labor of consulting them. The 
great range of the editor’s inquiries, and his long experience in 
historical investigations, enable him to point out all the foun- 
tains whence knowledge can be obtained, and his fellow-laborers 
have generally used the materials which he has put into their 
hands with diligence and good taste. If the patronage of the 
public should allow the work to be continued to a sufficient 
length, it will form an illustrative complement to the general his- 
tory of this country, which will be invaluable to the student ei- 
ther of that history, or of the politics, the literature, the science, 
or the antiquities of our American confederacy. We consider 
it as a national work, which will not only richly repay immedi- 
ate and continuous perusal, but will be of great value for pres- 
ervation and reference in future years. It will be a matter of 
good omen for the taste of our countrymen, if, amidst the flood 
of trashy and ephemeral publications now issuing from the press, 
the worth of such a standard work should be generally recog- 
nized, and the editor be encouraged to carry it onward to its nat- 
ural close. 

To show how much he has already accomplished, it may be 
worth while to give a full list of the individuals whose biogra- 
phies are now included in the work, distributing them, for con- 
venience, into three classes, according as they belong to the 
Colonial times, to the annals of the Revolution, or to the history 
of American politics, science, and literature. In the first class, 
we find the names of Cotton Mather, Sir William Phips, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Robert de la Salle, General Oglethorpe, Jacob Leisler, 
Nathaniel Bacon, John Mason, John Eliot, John Smith, and Sir | 
Henry Vane; to the second belong William Ellery, Israel Put- 
nam, Baron Steuben, Patrick Henry, James Otis, General Sulli- 
van, John Stark, Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Richard Mont- 
gomery, and Anthony Wayne; and in the third are ranked 
William Pinckney, Lucretia M. Davidson, David Rittenhouse, 
Jonathan Edwards, David Brainerd, William Eaton, Alexander 
Wilson, and Charles Brockden Brown. It is obvious from this 
list, that the work is yet far from being complete, many names 
of much note and interest remaining for the future biographer. 
Among the writers of the lives already published, besides the 
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editor himself, are the two Everetts, Henry Wheaton, W. H. 
Prescott, W. B. O. Peabody and his brother, General Armstrong, 
Professor Channing, William Ware, and C. F. Hoffman. The 
literary execution of the several volumes is quite as good as 
might be expected from such contributors. 

In the volume now before us, which is the one last published, 
we find a life of General Sullivan, by Mr. O. W. B. Peabody ; of 
Jacob Leisler, by Mr. Charles F. Hoffman ; of Nathaniel Bacon, 
by the Rev. William Ware; and of Major John Mason, by the 
Rev. George E. Ellis. No separate biography of either of these 
individuals has ever before appeared in print; and important man- 
uscript materials having been freely used in the preparation of 
these memoirs, the book has the attraction of novelty, as well as 
high historic interest, and literary merit. Two of the persons 
here commemorated, Jacob Leisler and Nathaniel Bacon, were 
the leaders of the popular party in the two most remarkable 
contests between the government and the people which took 
place in the Colonial times, and which in some measure prepared 
the minds of men for the final separation of this country from 
the English dominions. In the language of their own day, they 
were rebels, and one of them perished, as such, on the scaffold, 
while the other was probably rescued from the same ignominious 
fate only by his sudden death. ‘The general sentiment of pos- 
terity has reversed this harsh judgment of their rulers, and now 
honors them as martyrs to the true patriot cause. Few persons 
can read the brief and simple narrative, here given, of the events 
in which they were concerned, without acknowledging their claim 
to be considered among the earliest and most honored defenders 
of popular rights on this side of the Atlantic. 

The life of General Sullivan is a neat and interesting sketch 
of a man, whose character and services on the field during the 
Revolutionary contest, and in the civil affairs of his native State 
after the peace, deserve to be remembered with respect and 
gratitude. Mr. Ellis has shown the zeal and industry of an anti- 
quarian, as well as the taste of a scholar, in commemorating the 
exploits of one of those stout old Puritans, ever ready to worship 
God and to fight the Indians, to whom our fathers were indebted 
for protection against the numerous perils which surrounded 


their home in the wilderness. 
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2.— Syntax of the Latin Language, chiefly from the German of 
C. G. Zumpt. By Cuarves Beck, Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. Second Edition. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 200. 


WE are very glad to see, that this excellent and philosophical 
treatise on the syntax of the Latin language has passed to a 
second edition. As it was not noticed in our pages when first 
published, we avail ourselves of this late occasion to draw the 
attention of our readers to it, and to pay a just tribute to its mer- 
its. ‘Though modestly stated on the title-page to be taken chiefly 
from the German of Zumpt, it is so much enlarged and improved, 
and so admirably adapted to the wants of the English student, 
that it might well claim to be an original work, — so far, that is, 
as any complete work on a fixed topic which has been studied 
for centuries, like the Latin language, can be said to be original. 
Yet we commend the good taste shown by this modest announce- 
ment, which is in striking contrast with the arrogant ignorance 
of too many pretenders to scholarship in this country, who boldly 
stand forward as the authors of works on philosophical or classi- 
cal subjects, which they have filched, either piecemeal or entire, 
from some European repository of learning. 

The high reputation of Dr. Beck has been well earned by the 
care and precision with which he has finished every work that 
has appeared under his name. He applies the file to his books 
with a degree of dexterity and exactness, that might be inferred 
from the neatness and idiomatic finish of his English style, 
which preserves not a trace of his German origin and education. 
This patient and thorough elaboration is very necessary in treat- 
ing of Latin syntax, as the genius of the language requires so 
many subtile distinctions to be caught and expressed, and as very 
slight shades of meaning are indicated by differences of gram- 
matical construction. We would refer the student of this little 
book to the chapter which treats of the subjunctive mood, for 
numerous illustrations of this remark. ‘To remove the ambigu- 
ity or doubt which might still remain for the younger pupil, 
each principle is illustrated by a copious selection of examples, 
the analysis of which will afford a key to every difficulty. The 
division and arrangement of topics proceed on a simple and 
clear method, so that, especially with the aid of a very complete 
index subjoined to the work, one is at no loss to find a rule ap- 
plicable to every case. The final section, on the use of the 
particles, embracing a very succinct account of some of the 
most troublesome peculiarities of the language, appears to us to 
be admirably executed. 
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A word of praise is due to the admirable mechanical execu- 
tion of the book, the type and paper being unexceptionable, and 
the pages being very free from those troublesome eye-sores, 
typographical errors. The work ought to be introduced into 
every college in the country, as an indispensable aid for the at- 
tainment of that full and accurate knowledge of the Latin clas- 
sics, which is the only sound basis of a liberal education. It is 
one of the long series of text-books given to the public of late 
years by the professors at Harvard, the excellent qualities of 
which are now generally acknowledged. We look with confi- 
dence for still more valuable contributions to the cause of learn- 
ing and sound s_holarship from the same source. 





3. — Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir Horace 
Mann, his Britannic Majesty’s Resident at the Court of 
Florence, from 1760 to 1785. Now first published from 
the original MSS. Concluding Series. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE writings and character of Horace Walpole have been ex- 
amined at considerable length in this Journal. The publication 
of the volumes now before us, from the original manuscripts, 
completes the series. These volumes form a body of letters, to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any other litera- 
ture. They record, in a polished, agreeable, and witty style, 
the incidents of the passing moment, together with the chit- 
chat and gossip of society, and the keen and satirical obser- 
vations of the author, who stood by more as a spectator than as 
an actor in the scenes he describes. ‘The first volume embraces 
the letters from 1760 to 1776; the second volume extends to 
1786, the date given on the title-page being incorrect. Of 
course, the series covers the most important events in the reign 
of George the Third ; and it is very curious and interesting to 
read the commentaries of a man like Walpole on the events 
which have such important bearings on the history of the United 
States. Among the most interesting historical passages is, for 
example, the last administration of the elder Pitt, he having just 
been elevated to the peerage as the Earl of Chatham. The let- 
ters written in 1775 are full of the troubles with America, and 
the reader cannot fail of being struck with the sagacity of the 
writer’s views, the soundness of his judgment, and the truth of 
his predictions. ‘The principal events in the course of the war 
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are also recorded with contemporaneous speculation. It is im- 
possible, however, to specify a tithe of the interesting matters 
which are treated, especially in the last volume ; and we think, 
however high an estimate may have been formed of Walpole’s 
admirable powers as a letter-writer, it will be raised by this new 
series, many of which are of more weighty import than those of 
the preceding volumes. The publishers have rendered a valua- 
ble service by printing them in a uniform shape ; they would 
have deserved the public thanks still more, had they caused the 
press to be a little more accurately superintended. ‘T'ypograph- 
ical blunders occur quite too often. How absurd the following 
example of carelessness makes a book appear! ‘* What a cen- 
tury,” Mr. Walpole is made by the Philadelphia type-setter to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a century, which sees the Jesuits annihilated, 
and absolute powder relinquished!’ (Vol. 1., p. 363.) 





4.— Notes on Cuba, containing an Account of its Discovery and 
Early History ; a Description of the Face of the Coun- 
try, its Population, Resources, and Wealth, its Institu- 
tions, and the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
By a Physician. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1844, 
12mo. pp. 359. 


Tuis is an extremely well written little volume, and it contains 
a very intelligible account of the island of Cuba in all its aspects. 
It opens with a series of directions to the traveller, of the most 
useful and practical kind; for example, a list of hotels and 
boarding-houses, with a tariff of prices, an account of the dis- 
tances and modes of conveyance between various points, and 
other like particulars, which are so desirable to be known to the 
visiter, whether his object be health or pleasure. After this, the 
work properly commences. The author gives very agreeable 
descriptions of his voyage, and of his journeys on the island ; he 
delineates the natural scenery in a manner which proves that he 
possesses an accurate eye, and a sensibility to the beautiful ; and 
he presents to us lively pictures of the motley population and 
strangely diversified society of the place. With these particu- 
lars, he interweaves brief notices of the scenes in its early his- 
tory, drawn from the most authentic sources. The botany of 
the island is not neglected ; and full statistical statements of ap- 
parent accuracy and great importance are presented. 
The author shows, that he has not risen above his Southern 
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prejudices in some particulars; and perhaps it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should have done so. We should, however, have 
been better pleased to see a writer of his evidently liberal cul- 
ture avoiding the South Carolina cant of impeaching the recent 
policy of England, and accusing her of sinister designs upon 
the welfare of the Southern States ; for this, we do not hesitate 
to say, is a tone of remark no less discreditable to the intelli- 
gence of him who uses it, than it is gratuitously insulting to a great 
nation, with whom we are, and ought always to be, on relations 
of cordial amity. 

The style of this book is simple and unpretending, generally 
accurate, and always vivid and clear. We notice here and there 
a solecism of expression. On page 74, we find this phrase: 
** Some, indeed, was being prepared close by,” instead of was 
preparing ; and on the very next page, “as the day progress- 
ed,”’ instead of advanced. 

We copy the following for its literary interest : 


“On the San Patricio coffee-estate, by one of the alleys through 
which I passed, stood a small stone building, smoothly plastered, with 
a flight of steps leading to its entrance ; but it was roofless, and shrubs 
were springing from its floor and portico, while the door and windows 
had long since been removed. This had once been the study of 
Maria del Occidente, where she composed that most fanciful of Eng- 
lish poems, ‘ Zophiel’; but deserted and ruinous as it was, in the midst 
of an unlettered people, it still seemed, from the recollections that 
hovered about it, like an oasis in the desert. 

“ An English critic has expressed his surprise, that such a poem 
could be composed on a Cuba coffee-plantation. Why! it is by a 
quadruple alley of palms, cocoas, and oranges, interspersed with the 
tamarind, the pomegranate, the mango, and the rose-apple, with a back- 
ground of coffee and plantains covering every portion of the soil with 
their luxuriant verdure. I have often passed by it in the still hour of 
night, when the moon was shining brightly, and the leaves of the co- 
coa and palm threw fringe-like shadows on the walls and floor, and 
the elfin lamps of the cocullos swept through the windows and door, 
casting their lurid, mysterious light on every object; while the air 
was laden with mingled perfume from the coffee and orange, and the 
tube-rose and night-blooming ceres [?] ; and I have thought that no fit- 
ter birthplace could be found for the images she has created. A cof- 
fee-estate is indeed a perfect garden, surpassing in beauty aught that 
the bleak climate of England can produce.” — p. 139. 


And we give the following extract, because it is so honorable 
to the moral character of the writer : 


“ With all the corruption of the bench in Cuba, the murderer very 
seldom escapes from punishment; and so well is justice administered 
in certain cases, that [that] foul excrescence on civilization, and most 
deliberate defier of the laws of God, the duellist, receives no mercy, 
and the crime is now unknown on the island.” — p. 238. 
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5.—1. Kate and Lizzie, or Six Months out of School. By 
Anne W. Assot, Author of “ Willie Rogers,” &c. New 
York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1845. 

2. The Tamed and the Untamed, and other Stories. By 
the Author of “ Willie Rogers.” Boston: Samuel G. 
Simpkins. 1845. 


NeaRLy a year ago, we noticed with high praise a story for 
the amusement of children, from the pen of this graceful and 
pleasing writer. Though very humble in its pretensions, the 
scenes and incidents in it were so naturally conceived and de- 
scribed, and the sentiment expressed was so pure and true, being 
debased neither by cant nor sentimentalism, that it deserved to be 
drawn out of the heap of trash which is published every year 
under the much abused title of ‘“* Books for Children.” The 
public of little men and women, to whom it was addressed, ap- 
parently agreed with us in opinion, and they are rewarded 
this year by the appearance of two or three other stories from 
the same source. We notice in them the same peculiarities 
which obtained so much favor for ‘* Willie Rogers.” ‘The char- 
acters are sketched with great spirit, and the scenes are so life- 
like, or rather so home-like, that the reader almost fancies that 
they were copied from his own fireside experiences. The 
shrewdness and humor with which the queer fancies, little fail- 
ings, and generous impulses of children are represented, pre- 
serving the very trick of their manner and talk, are inimitable. 
They are not portrayed as tame angels, uttering words of in- 
spiration and teaching the wise, after the affected fashion which 
is now too much in vogue. Neither are they stiff patterns of 
propriety and all moral and religious excellence, such as some 
very worthy persons like to draw in stories “‘ calculated to do 
good,”’ and are very much astonished that nobody recognizes the 
likeness. They are only romping, but good, children, doing mis- 
chief half of the time, and gravely fitting themselves for the 
cares and tasks of manhood or womanhood during the other 
half. Among the writers of established reputation, only Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Mitford appear to have hit upon and accu- 
rately expressed this conception of a child’s character. 

Of the two books before us, “* Kate and Lizzie” is much the 
better. Some of the older characters are admirably drawn, and the 
general views of life and duty which are presented in it, though 
never obtrusively, nor in a sermonizing strain, are eminently 
sound and healthful. Miss Marcia is a capital portrait, and one 
which many persons of excellent intentions, who have a drop or 
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two of acid in their temper and manners, will do well to contem- 
plate. The mode in which this rather sharp and ungracious 
goodness is rebuked by the spontaneous charity and mildness of 
the children is a fine lesson, delicately conceived and impres- 
sively taught. 

We hope the writer of these charming stories will be induced 
to continue her good work. Considering the interest she is able 
to create, and the purity of the instruction which she gives, we 
can hardly conceive of any wider and more effectual means of 
doing good. 





6.— A Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy. By Samvuen 
Tyxer, of the Maryland Bar. Frederick City, Md. : 
Printed by Ezekiel Hughes. 1844. 12mo. pp. 178. 


WE have read this unpretending little volume — unpretending 
in every respect, perhaps, except the title — with much pleasure, 
and with great respect for the learning, sound judgment, and 
general ability with which the writer has explained and defended 
important truths. He is an ardent but judicious admirer of the 
Baconian system, and the views which he expresses of its scope 
and leading characteristics are sound and discriminating, and cal- 
culated to place the learner upon the right track. We would 
mention with particular praise the remarks upon analogy con- 
sidered as a species of inductive evidence, upon the distinction 
between logical and rhetorical analogies, and upon natural theol- 
ogy when viewed as a branch of the inductive philosophy. ‘The 
examination of Lord Brougham’s “ Discourse on Natural ‘Theol- 
ogy,” and of Hume’s essay on a special Providence and a future 
state, though not carried far enough to bring out all the difficul- 
ties of the subject, isa good specimen of criticism, and shows a 
clear comprehension of the great questions at issue. ‘These are 
topics well worth the attention of every reflecting mind, and 
they are here discussed with remarkable good sense, and an 
earnestness which manifests the depth of the writer’s conviction. 

Mr. Tyler writes in an easy and well sustained style, which 
never sinks into meagreness, nor offends by rhetorical display. 
His chief fault is diffuseness beth of thought and expression ; if 
his diction was more compact and sinewy, and his ideas pressed 
into smaller bulk, he might sustain a comparison to advantage 
with most American writers of the present day. Speculations 
on such a theme as he has chosen cannot be widely popular ; 
but to the few who take an interest in them we can cordially 
commend this little volume as containing valuable hints, and food 
for profitable reflection. 
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TO ARTICLE IX. 


On page 244, our language seems to imply a doubt, whether 
the practice of whipping girls actually exists in the Boston public 
schools. We have since learned from undoubted authority, that 
the thing is not only allowed, but is practised to a great extent, 
in these institutions. It is also due to Mr. Mann to state, that 
in the part of the “* Reply” here referred to, and in several other 
portions of the pamphlet, he wrote with the intention not merely 
to answer the arguments of the Teachers, but to expose certain 
defects and abuses in the Boston schools. We looked only at 
what appeared in print, and our strictures would have been 
modified considerably, if we had known the facts to which Mr. 
Mann had reference. The severity of his language, as we havé 
since understood, was often designed rather for the practices of 
the Boston teachers in school, than for their positions and argu- 
ments as they appeared in the * Remarks.” 





